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“WT was perhaps between 600 and 700 B.C. that the unclean in some way, like Europeans in India today. 
* Greeks began to have any real acquaintance with Egyptian religion was a thing apart. No people was more 
} Egypt; and it surprised them. The country itself religious; none spent more money or labour on temples; 
4 was unlike any other known to man. Eight hundred and yet—it became a Greek proverb, ‘Like an Egyptian — 
miles’ long and some thirty across, it consisted of a temple, all splendour outside, and inside a priest singing 
a river and a delta. It was the strangest river in the a hymn to a cat or a crocodile’. For the cat was an 
ts _ world; for every river the Greeks knew would dry up Egyptian beast, new to the Greeks, and not needed in 
al ae . in summer and become a torrent in winter; but the Europe, for the rat. had not yet come from India. A 


overflowed in summer, and the prosperity of the land 
_ Greeks wondered; they guessed, and guessed again; and 
it .was some centuries before elephant hunters in Abys- 
- sinia discovered the true cause in the monsoon rains. “The 
ro things in the river were not less strange. Lizards in Greece 
ny ~be a nightmare twenty feet long—a quite impossible 
‘2 i ayaa The hippopotamus was another surprise; and 
we still call it by the name the first Greeks gave it—the 
__ horse of the river. The people in their way were quite as 
is , CFerions they did everything the wrong way round. Men 
did women’s work. When they were in mourning they 
; a let their hair grow instead of cutting it off. They handled 
their boats differently. They had caste rules and purifica- 


de ded on its overflowing. Why it should do so the 


seemed obvious and natural; the lizard of Egypt grew to” 


tion laws of their own; and ‘no Egyptian would kiss a_ 
Greek or use a Greek’s “knife’—as'if the Greeks were _ 


poe The c hdlicnee of the Greek 


strange land altogether Egypt was, a cneaon and a 
challenge to all received ideas. 


Egyptian Challenge to Greek Teac 


You might say that Egypt and Egyptian life were in a 
sense upside down; yet you could not say they were 
wrong. Everything seemed to fit in with everything else, 
and somé' things were done better than in Greece. The 
Egyptian . calendar, for instance, was intelligible; and it 
was based on real astronomy. Egyptian religion had an 
immensely long history, and it was impressive, in spite 
of the worship of animals; perhaps even that meant some- 
thing mysterious or true; it might. For Egyptians were 


- the first men to teach the immortality of the soul; and the 


pyramids seemed to say that they believed in it. The 
pyramids—what other land had anything to show like 


them, structures immense and ageless, greater than any- 


"ing triumphs in art, 


7 


» Jude. Now let us look 


-end of the Middle 
_ Ages two things hap- 


and a generation later 


s of civilisation. Apeo- 


_-as  wonderful—and - 
"quite beyond the sol- 
_ -diers of Cortes to un- 


Yv al 
"philosophy of life; but one thing after another in it con- 
_ tradicted something taken as natural by the Greeks, and what you say. ‘What is the good’, asl 
_ challenged Greek instincts. Of course the Greek thought reading a book, when you gree with 
‘the Greek way of life was right; then the Egyptian must Now please understand hat 
~ be wrong. But it was right, warranted by history, art and “I have been told to explain why t 
“religion; -then opposite ways of life may be right—how of value; and, to put it in a seritence, 
can you explain that? Egypt set the Greeks wondering, . “Because it offers-to us the same alleng 
putting new questions to life, to tradition, and to them- made to the ancient Greeks, , and that the 
selves. Wonder, said : : 
_ Aristotle, is the be- 
_ ginning of pale 
_ Sophy. 


” “Mexican Challenge 
to Europe 
So much for pre-— 


at our own story fora 
moment. About the 


and nies horse in-- 
- clined tobe lazy ‘and — 
lethargic, -and that 
_ he himself was a sort — 
gadfly. that came 
ee ‘stung it and 
made it wake up? if 
“now I undertake’ his | 
task, I don’t forget 
‘what befell him. Lord — 
~ Macaulay,. you will oe 
remember, said he 
‘Was not surprised oe 
that Socrates “was 
condemned to d ‘drink a: 
hemlock. RN Te eh 


pened which put a 
similar challenge to 
Europe. ~ Columbus 
~ found the Americans, 


SaGestes found the © 
_ Mexicans; and: the 
- Mexicans had reach- 
“ed a very high stage 


ple still using stone 
* tools.achieved amaz- 


ae 


working upon stone ~ 
and gold. Their dis- 
coveries in astronomy - 
in-remote ages were 


eal 


_ Roman Deains 3 Wee 
Greek Brains s * 
‘The Greek view 

of “life is” ae ed 

lenge to us “in all 
sorts of are “We. 
accept one an- 
other’s ideas. cota 
almost without — 
examination; and the — 

Greek held that ~~ 

‘the unexamined life . 

is not livable, for a ge 

human being’. We 
live the unexamined oe 


’The Greek was _young-minded he kept the freshness and curiosity of the life. very. generally; 
tones ath ‘5% 
oti an Church; it was. child ees, net wie vase relief) shows Greek youths playing at ball — we go to the cinema, 


: ncipaere:; by iat le of the Archeological vadiges af Berlin ~ ¥ 
-a.new way of life - - - listen to the wire- 
. altogether and not» obviously a- aa one. Rather . less, believe in- peace, sfumecleacance, disarmament, 
earlier, Europe had discovered ancient Greece with all sorts of splendid things, without thinking about s . 
immense surprise and much self-questioning. Here - them or what they may involve—and the ancient Greek — 
was yet another way of life—poetry beyond. anything didn’t care about any of them. Just look for a moment at 
- known in Europe for a thousand years, a great philosophy, “the way in which he organised life in outward things—or _ 
amazing triumphs of art, and endless experiment in (if you prefer) didn’t organise it—left_ it alone and took 
_. politics. Every medieval idea, monarchical, — “political, chances, seeming. quite unconscious of what we | bink 
‘ecclesiastical, was challenged at once—no Emperor, no all-important. To begin then—he spent next to nothing 
Pope, no priests (worth talking about), no nobles, no on paving or cleaning his city; he had no comp 
Turks: but commonwealths of thinkers, artists and poets. schools; he neglected the children’s teeth; he didn 
They were free men, these ancient Greeks, men who did trouble even to have drains. (A clever man once { 

their own thinking, governed themselves, uncramped by out the contrast; it was the Roman who was ce 
empire or church; and they achieved intellectual and for his Drains, the Greek for his Brains.) There wa: 
artistic triumphs, ‘which men felt to be utterly out of League of Nations, no Geneva; nothing like an Em ire 
reach of medizval Europe, saddled as it was with kings _ nothing like a united Great Britain, and-no Parliament 
and nobles and priests. And new thoughts rose very London. Greece consisted of dozens-and dozens of cities _ 
naturally; might not that freedom for the human mind be auaes were independent States, pas bits of land abou 


derstand. Yet these 
a petle and the Peru- 
-vians knew nothing - 
~ of Europe; nothing of. - 
the Orient which - 
-. Marco’ Polo had re-- - 
- vealed. and. which. 
“Vasco da Gama was 
— making, known anew; 
roan of Latin, 
_-Greek or the Chris- . 
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them smaller than English counties. Imagine Bristol going 
to war with Bath in order to annex Keynsham, while 
Taunton joins in to support Bristol and Cardiff of course 
supports Bath and sends a fleet across, if possible, to burn 
Avonmouth and starve Bristol into surrender. It would 


*The Venus dz Milo is as lovely, as womanly, as living today as in 


the second century B.C.’ 

Alinarit 
not be unlike what you find over and over in Greek 
history. In the City State itself a large part of the work 
was done by slaves; most things manufactured were slave 
made; the clerks in the bank were slaves (and very clever 
ones); the housemaid .was-a:woman-slave from ‘Thrace; 
the very police were State slaves from Russia. A slave, 
they said, was a tool come to life. There were no official 
inspectors of factories or of anything else. Private persons, 
who meddled ‘with such things were called ‘sycophants’— 
the Greek for ‘nosey Parkers’, and not a term of respect. 
Women had no votes and were expected to stay at home 
and not meddle. The freemen governed themselves; a 
mass meeting made the laws; two hundred or five hundred, 

icked by lot, made the law court, without Mr. Justice 
This or Mr. That, K.C. If there was a change of Govern- 
ment, it was sometimes much safer for the defeated party 
to hurry abroad,.as in modern times the United Empire 
Loyalists left their old homes in the ‘United States’, and 
went to Canada. 


What was Valued in Ancient Greece 


. Think next of the ideas of the Greeks and: what a 
challenge they are to us. Some of the very best of them 
valued birth; they admired. wealth and_ physical -beauty; 


they despised tradesmen (for niggling, stooping, cheating: 


lives, they said, make men bad citizens); and they thought 
that Nature perhaps meant barbarians to beslaves. The life 
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of the average Englishman they would have counted un- 
civilised, half a life. No! Not half a life; a man Who lets 
Parliament and the Town Council, the Trades Union and 
the policeman, control him at every point—you could 
not possibly, the Greek would say, call such a fraction 
of a creature a man. (You wanted, my dear Sir, to hear 
what the Greek thought of you and me; and I am telling 
you; he is not complimentary to either of us.) He was 
not. much interested in Heaven—there might be Islands 
of the Blessed, as the poets said; but for himself he was 
intensely interested in this world, in Nature and her ways 
(would you call Nature’s ways Jaws? You might, he said 
by and by); he was interested in the ways of man, in 
human life, in the ironies of life, in human suffering, in 
the triumphs of the human brain, of the human mind, 
of the human soul. He loved beautiful things, in a way 
that we English do not. His jar, his cup, his chair, his 
temple, should be beautiful. His amusements were on a 
higher plane than ours; he was not ‘flick-minded’; he 


_ preferred Tragedy and Comedy; he knew a good actor 


irom a bad one; a good voice from a bad one; he 
hated clumsiness and clownishness; he loved grace; and 
the plays that he preferred to see—well, they remain 
the foundation of drama and poetry. for ever. And 
in one way .and another, however shocked. you may 
be: at. his limitations, the. Greek had great qualities 


‘Lizards in Greece seemed obvious and natural’. Apollo Sauroctonos 
(the Lizard Slayer) by Praxiteles 

Anderson, Rome 

which shaped human life for ever. You can feel, I hope, 

what.a series of contrasts Greece offers to us wonderful 

moderns. How.did the Greeks come to do so much, then? 

I. will suggest four things, or five perhaps, outstanding in 

Greek life, which I think deserve our reflection. 

(Continued on page 1075) 
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URING the last two months, discussions have been 

going on in London under the chairmanship of the 

Prime Minister between representatives of the United 

_ States, of Japan and of this country, as to future 

arrangements for the agreed limitation of our respective 
Navies. 

This afternoon, in the Prime Minister’s room 1 at the House 

of Commons, the three Delegations met together and decided, 
in view of the stage which the discussions had reached, and 


_ of the near approach of the holiday season, to adjourn. Speak- 


ing for His Majesty’s Government, I may express the firm 
hope that the efforts we have all been making to prepare the 


ground will enable further conversations to take place, say, 


in two or three months’ time. 

I would like here to explain something ‘of what it is all about, 
and to contribute, if I can, to the general understanding of a 
most important problem—important for us, important for all 
the Naval Powers of the world, but, above all, important for 
mankind as a whole, because so important for the cause of | 
security and world peace. 

First, let us understand why these conversations have been 
taking place now. The reason is that next year there must be a 
Conference to decide what future agreements are possible 
for naval limitation. At present, the respective sizes and make- 
up of the principal navies are determined by two Treaties, 
one the Washington Naval Treaty of 1922 and the other the 
- London Naval Treaty of 1930. . 

‘The London Naval. Treaty, which deals in the main with 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines, was made for six years 
only, and therefore comes to an end at the end of 1936 in any 
case. The Washington Naval Treaty, on the other hand, 
which deals with the largest kinds of ship, namely, battleships 
and battle-cruisers, together with aircraft carriers, is a Treaty 
which goes on until one or other of the signatories gives 
notice to terminate it, though the notice only takes effect two 
years after it is given. 

Now, we are informed that Japan intends to give notice— 
'as she has a perfect right to do—at the end of this year, with 
the’ result that the Washington Naval Treaty also will cease 
to operate at the end of 1936. Consequently, neither the 
London Treaty nor the Washington Treaty will be in operation 
after 1936, and a Conference is needed next year, that is, 19355 
to make the best arrangements for a new agreement covering 
the ground of both Treaties. But full-dress conferences are 
not likely to succeed without preliminary conversations, and 
that is the reason why we have been holding these conversa- 
tions recently between the three Powers I have named. France 
and Italy are also closely interested, and have been kept in 
touch with what has been going on, for the object of all of us 
is to do our utmost to prepare for and secure, if possible, an 


_ agreement between all of us in the course of next year. 


Now, from what I have said, you will understand that Japan 
has not yet actually given formal notice to terminate the Wash- 


ington Treaty. But Japan makes no secret of the fact that be- 


fore this present month:of December is over, she means to 


give such a notice. We regret it very much; for if Japan re- 


frained from giving this notice, the Washington Naval Treaty 
might go on beyond the end of 1936 and would continue until 


_ one or other of the parties took steps to end it. But you should 


understand that Japan is quite entitled to give such a notice,-. 


and nobody has any right to complain of it. Nor.would it be 
_ right to take this action of Japan, serious as it is, too tragically, 


especially as there still remain two years within which to try 
to arrive at a new agreement. Japan’s action is like that of the 
man who gives the prescribed notice to terminate a lease or 
other form of agreement; he may do this without any intention 
of ending relations between himself and others, and only as a 
step in discussing and negotiating terms for the future. It 
would indeed be a fearful calamity for the world if in the 
future there were no treaties limiting both the total size of 
Navies and the maximum size of different types of ship, for 


these Treaties in the past have been the most successful of all 


‘cussing with our Japanese and American friends. _ ; err: 


“ , > bm , ot ~ is 74 
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the efforts made for disarmament—they have saved every 
country concerned millions of money, and they have contri- 
buted to a sense of security, and indeed of So OPC Tata. for fm 
peace, in a way which makes us determined to do 2 a. 2 
in our power to preserve such a system hereafter. ‘Peace in the a 
Pacific’ sounds almost like a platitude or a play upon words, — ze 
for what is the good of calling it the Pacific if it is not an area of © ae 
secured peace? The British Government hold that nothing — 2 
could be more important for the peace of the world than fore 


— 
the Naval Powers with special interests and responsibilities in ae 
the Far East to continue to agree on naval limitation, and to ae 
co-operate in a collective system designed to preserve good and E 
friendly relations between all nations in that area. oa 

But the British Commonwealth has responsibilities there 


a, 
“ pai 


which we must discharge, and we cannot yield on essentials 
necessary for our security. At the same time, we try to put our- 
selves in the position of others, and mean to do our utmost to — 
work out with them agreed plans which will do justice to all — 
and will provide what I called in the House of Commons the 
other day that ‘equality in security’ which is the tight _ every” 
community. a 
I cannot hope in the few minutes at my disposal to give you ial 
even a glimpse into the complications and ramifications of the == 
whole problem. There is one phrase which has been much ~ 
used, and which you may have seen in the newspapers, which 
i would like briefly to explain. During the recent conversa- — 
tions, Japan has made certain proposals, ‘the general purpose 
of which is to establish, in substitution for the present Treaty 


’ basis, a system under which each Power would be able to build 


up to what has been called “a common upper limit’—that is to _ : 
say, a total tonnage beyond which no Power is entitled to go. 
While we understand that it is not a necessary result of this 4 } 
proposal that Japan herself would proceed to build up to this — & 
common maximum limit, she wishes to establish the right to 

do so as and when she thinks fit. Our view is, that equality in i 
security is not necessarily reached by such an arrangement. = 
We feel that in view of our greater range of gaara ss 
including as they do Europe as well as Asia, to say nothing of = 
other parts of the world to which the British Commonwealth — 
extends, and in view of the vast extent of our sea communica-" 

tions, a British Navy which is comparatively larger is necessary 

in order to preserve in practice equality of security. For ex- 

ample, it would never be possible for the whole of the British 

Navy to be concentrated in the Pacific, whatever the navies of 

some other countries might be able to do. I give this as a simple a 
illustration of the sort of problem which we have been dis- Rey 


While that is the British point of view, we also have to coms a 
sider carefully and sympathetically the point of view of others. = 
You will never reach agreement in a complicated and con- 
troversial matter unless you try to put yourself in the other <a 
man’s place. And one great advantage of the conversations in 
which I have been taking so constant a part during recent ; 
weeks is that it enables each side to appreciate the difficulties 


and the objects of others. I wish to report to my fellow-country- a3 
men, and to any others who can hear me, that progress ] has oa FES 
been made in these conversations. A common unders bE. 
can never be reached unless we understand one another. We <3 


have discussed the difficulties together calmly and frankly and 
amicably: there has never been any breach of’ ood feeling from 
beginning to end. No doubt there is a long way to go before the — 
basis of a new agreement can be said to be established, but I _ 
can tell you, that without asking any party to abandon princi- — 
ples to which it attaches importance, we have been engaged eee 
trying to establish some acceptable basis for an arrangement — 
which will spare the world the evils of unrestricted naval com- 
petition when the present Treaties come toanend. = 
All the Governments represented in these conversations ae 
in favour of a continuation of naval limitation withsuchreduc- 
tion as can be agreed upon by all the Powers pie seni 
have explained our respective sapien ts to 
another; we have reached a: stage itis fel that a that 
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ment would give delegates the opportunity of making personal 
_ contact with their Governments and would enable 
ing situation to be further considered. We shall at the same 
time use the opportunity for further consultation with the 
Governments of the Dominions, who, of course, are vitally 
interested in these naval questions. As soon as the opportune 
moment arrives, the Government here, which initiated the 
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ee conversations, will take the appropriate steps to resume , 
em. 

' In this work for re-establishing the basis of security and 
peace throughout the world in one of its most important 
aspects, we feel confident that we shall have at this season, 
specially dedicated to peace on earth and goodwill among men, 
the sympathy and the support of.all. 


Saarlanders and the “Plebiscite 


By MERVYN S. MacDONNELL 


On Fanuary 13 the people of the Saar Territory will vote whether they wish to stay under the League of Nations, join 
with France, or return to Germany 


GOT back from the Saaron December 14, where during my 

stay I met the principal local personalities from the leaders of 

the parties down to the rank and file. They invited me to their 

meetings, their offices, and their newspapers, and seemed 
to enjoy finding a new audience for their policies, I also had 
opportunities of hearing the views of the President and mem- 
bers of the Governing Commission, the Plebiscite Com- 
mission, the Chief of the Police, the heads of the Chambers of 
Commerce, and the general public. 

Residents in the territory on January 10, 1920, the date of 
the signature of the Treaty of Versailles, are entitled to vote, 
providing they have reached the age of twenty years on 
January 13 next. The number of voters is about 520,000 of 
both sexes. Arrangements for voting are in the hands of neu- 
trals appointed by the League of Nations. There is also a 
special court of neutral judges to hear cases arising out of 
matters connected with the Plebiscite, such as authenticity of 
the claim to vote, political pressure exercised by one side or 
the other, methods of propaganda and so forth. The votes will 
be taken by secret ballot, in areas much the same as our rural 
districts and County Boroughs, and will be taken in the pres- 
ence of specially appointed neutral judges, and the voting 
papers will be sent to the League of Nations at Geneva. 

Quite shortly I would say that every vote cast for 
remaining under the League of Nations, locally known as the 
status quo, is a yote not against the return to Germany, but 
against the regime of Adolf Hitler. This is not a racial ple- 
biscite like the upper Silesian, but a pro- or anti-Hitler 
struggle. The parties who will line up on January 13 are, the 
German Front for the return to Germany versus the Freedom 
Front and the German Christian Volksbund, who together are 

_ for the status quo. : 
_ The German Front in the Saar corresponds to the Nazi 
party in Germany and claims to have a membership of about 
450,000 out of the total of 520,000 voters, and believes that it 
will have an overwhelming majority. It describes those who 
support the status quo as traitors to their country, or people 
with private axes to grind, or foreign refugee propagandists, 
with no stake in the country, and no right to speak for its 
inhabitants. It goes baldheaded for a return to Germany and 
claims that the overwhelming mass of the population are not 
only loyal Germans but, as Christians, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, can have no reason for not wishing to return to 
the Fatherland. It holds that any difficulties arising out of the 
altered economic conditions after the Plebiscite can and will 
be met with ease by Germany, and says that Germany can’t 

be friends with France until the Saar is out of the way. Their 
discipline is stated by them to be perfect, and they claim that 
any disturbances will be made not by any of their members, 


_ but by the Communists. 


The Opposition is formed by two parties: the Freedom 
Front, and the German Christian Volksbund, which was only 
founded at the beginning of December of this year. The 
former is composed largely of members of the previous Social- 
ist and Communist parliamentary parties, the latter of a group 
of Catholics and Protestants. They both stoutly maintain that 
they are good and loyal Germans whose duty it is for the love, 
and in the interests, of their country, to fight against the 
present regime in Germany. Their cry is ‘Back to Germany, 
but not to Hitler’. 

The Opposition organisation is not so efficient as that of 
its opponents and its Press is less numerous but not less 
violent. Some of thé spokesmen of this party are not entitled 
to a vote in the Plebiscite, being emigrants or refugees from 
Germany; but they are not on that account less active in their 
struggle for the status quo, because they expect to have to 
emigrate again if the Saar returns to Germany. Both the 
Catholics and Protestants of whatever party are apprehensive 
of the future of their church in Germany and profoundly 
shocked by the political murders of June 30 last; but in the 
Opposition are divided as to the best policy to be followed. 
Shall they vote for a return and help them at home in their 
struggle, if necessity arises, or shall they, by their vote against 
the return to Germany, show Hitler which way the wind of 
public opinion is blowing and induce him to put some water 
in his wine? It will be in many, if not in all cases, a struggle 
between conscience and patriotism. 

Within the last fortnight, the burning question has been, 
“Is this the last chance for voting ourselves back to Germany?’ 
The German Front says ‘Yes’, and says it very emphatically. 
The Opposition says ‘No’, another plebiscite is assured. By 
voting for the status quo you merely vote against Hitler, and 
when his regime has passed or become tolerable you will get 
back to Germany. The League has said so, France has said 
so, and it is as clear as day. Both these theses are drawn from _ 
the same resolution of the Council of the League, so the man 
in the street may be forgiven if he doesn’t quite know where 
he is. The ordinary individual doesn’t seem to mind much 
about the economic consequences of the change which, what- 
ever way it goes, will upset, at any rate for the time, the 
present favourable position of the Saar industries and com- 
merce. 

Outwardly calm reigned when I was there, in town, village, 
and country, except for a ferocious newspaper campaign in 
which a daily flood of personal abuse is let loose, the mildestitem 
of which would lead to a successful libel action in this country. 
Propaganda is not confined to meetings and newspapers, 
however, but is projected by wireless from both sides of the 
frontier, and so outrageous did the Plebiscite Commission 
consider one effort last week that it issued a communiqué to 
say it was considering taking steps to prevent listeners receiving 


- any foreign broadcasts. There is no Saar broadcasting station, 


so that local talent in this direction has to remain dumb. 

Uniforms are discouraged by the Governing Commission, 
but are to be seen at the political meetings after overcoats have 
been removed, and top boots, with or without spurs, are very 
popular amongst the rank and file. 

I don’t think anyone in the Saar will disagree with the 
statement that the inhabitants as a whole require nothing 
better than.a return to Germany, and that the only obstacle 
that any of them find in their way is their inability to accept 
the Nazi regime as they believe it to be at present in Germany. 


tists, travellers and statesmen ever sincé that day in 

~ §A.1616 when Dirk Hartog anchored in Sharks Bay and 
nailed his little tin legend to a tree on the shore. At last Austra- 
lian official opinion has come definitely to the conclusion that _. 
whether the remnant of aborigines are or are not so near the 
level of the animal kingdom that they might be shot with 1 im- 
punity, they are at least entitled to all me protection a state can 
give to its subjects. = > = 


The recent story, in which raged, comedy and romance 
jostle each other for pre-eminence, followed upon years of out- 
rage and murder which according to Professor Elkin of Sydney _ 
has reduced the aboriginal population by 240,000, during 
white occupation (the éstimate of their original numbers 
varies from 300,000 to -1,000,000—today the remnant num- 
bers only 60,000). Until quite recent times ‘shooting black fel- 
lows’ was regarded as a Kind of holiday pastime. 


Beyond question it is the missionary and the scientist who! 
together have wrought a complete change in the mentality ofa 


large section of the Australian public. They have shown that, - 
in spite of his many faults, the aborigine is a very lovable’ 
creature. They have recorded in recent years many acts of. 


quite extraordinary devotion, heroism and self-sacrifice; they. 


. have shown that, contrary to the general belief, the aborigines: 
possess a language and an ethical standard of a very high order. 


But above all—and here’ is: reason enough for that.long: series _ 
of tragic incidents—it is Now recognised that they have an 


affection for their women: which i is as high, if not ‘higher, than 


that of any other abort sek as s.the Ag eave story, 
will show, ” it 7 i ? or 


A Japanese Bipediting 4 : F a 


~ = 


Away to the West: of the Gulf. of fey oe! in remote. 


Northern Australia, lies Arnhem: Land with the Crocodile and 
Alligator ‘Rivers flowing . north. Some eighteen months ago 
there occurred a tragedy in this remote region when a Japanese 
sailing” ship was out searching for Trepang or Sea Slugs, the 
delicacy which delights the palates of epicures in China and 


Japan. But: the Japanese fishermen wanted something else— 


they wanted ‘women, and ‘women they determined to get. Hav- 
ing decided to obtain women anyhow, they sent a party of four 


armed men ashore to get them. The Japanese landed in Cale- 


don Bay and entered the aboriginal reserve—thereby breaking 


the law which forbids: entrance without permit—and urged the | 


natives to sell them afew women. But the men refused to part 


with a single Lubra—as their wives are called. The Japariese 


thereupon determined to’ have Lubras, even at the price of 


bloodshe¢é—and three of the Japancse, were killed in the 
struggle. This at once raised difficulties far beyond the shores, 
of Australia. True, the Japanese had no right in the aboriginal 
reserve, equally they were violating an international treaty by 


trying to buy women, but they were doing no more than many 
a British subject. The Japanese Government, however, was 
entitled to expect the British Australian Government to exact 
dire ae for the murder of DS ee Subjects.’ 


And Its Consequences “ 

At this stage a local policeman panied: “McColl became 
involved, it being his duty to patrol the area and keep public 
order. The duties of McColl included the arrest of offenders,» 


but capture was by no means easy: far easier to seize women- 
and hold them as ‘bait’, “and ae ‘bait’ succeeded, ‘but not in. 


the way intended by McColl. 
Picture the final act in the tragedy! The Constable McColl _ 


| Justice oAmong | iy 


‘By SIR" JOHN HARRIS" 


“RE at Restate aborigines the Jowest: down i in the. 
~ human scale? This question h has been debated by scien- 


tbori igh nes 


is squatting in a Amal clearing | in der heart. of the: ‘jee 


surrounded by some half-dozen Lubras sitting in a circle 
round a fire: the glow of the fire silhouetted the party in clears. ae 
outline to the eyes of Takiar, a husband of one of the captured 
Stealthily Takiar had crept through the under- — 
growth, and as he recognised among the ‘prisoners’ the. ya 
wife he loved, he determined on rescue. According to — 
_‘native evidence Takiar carried only a spear and two curiously ; 
_ engraved sticks. Then in the silence. of the night the sticks _ 
“spoke—quite softly’ but sharp and distinct as the ‘tap-tap — 
‘of the woodpecker. The Lubra promptly recognised her 
. husbanid’s ‘stick talk’, and as quickly ‘responded; with her 


Lubras. | 


“sticks. Together ‘they agreed in their ‘stick talk’ that she 


Should lure McColl to the outskirts of the forest; as the Lubra 
did so she kept Takiar in touch with | every Movement along 


the forest path; then at the safe spot the woman’s sticks said’ 
‘kill him here’ —instantly a spear flew from behind a forest 
tree and McColl lay stretched on the ground, never ‘to rise 


again. Takiar then set free all the Lubras! Sos) ye eget ea 


‘Teach the Blighters a Lesson’ 


“The killing of the Japanese, and the murder ane an offices of 


the law, roused the worst passions. A demand sprang up for. 


a punitive expedition; passion did not stop to count the cost — 


in money and men—probably over £10,000 and much blood-' 
‘shed—nor did any stop to reflect on the reiterated appeals of the. 
black fellows for’ the protection of their Lubras from Japanese. 
slug fishers—‘teach the “blighters” a lesson’ was the cry. a 


Then somebody ‘made a fantastic’ proposal— avoid blood 
shed: and expense by getting a missionary to visit and remon-' — 
Strate ‘with these wild people’! . After. the first spate | of ridicule. 
the ‘fantastic’ proposal caught on. ; “Even. ‘the. Government of 
Australia, glad to escape the odium of a punitive. ‘expedition, 
gave countenance to it, and in December, 1933, three intrepid, pS 
missionaries set out on their perilous land-and-sea journey. 


of 1,000 miles without a single offensive ° weapon, for in spite 


of protest at their ‘foolhardiness’ the missionaries made itacon- 


dition that they should go ‘relying upon Divine aid alone’ for. 


protection. The’ perils and ‘romance of that journey are set 
forth. fully in the missionary report—the welcome from lonely é 
settlers, the fierce refusal at first of the aborigines to converse _ 
with them, the daily attempts at contact by smoke signs, ; 
sing songs, and once a game of football. In the end patience — 


and good will won the day, confidence was established, friend-. 


ship grew, and finally ended with an invitation to ‘come and: - 
live with us} and we will build: houses for you, till your | 
fields and gardens, supply you with food, if only you will: 


come and live amongst us’. The crowning evidence of confi- 
dence and good will took the form of handing over ‘for ‘fair 


trial’ those who had killed the ‘Japanese! Bette. ie 


\ ‘Phe missionary party, ‘under the leadership of the ae H. E. 
Warren*, returned to Darwin, after their 1,000-mile journey, 
and during this year a protracted trial of the aborigines has 
been taking place resulting in far-reaching consequences. It 
is a fortunate circumstance that the whole question has been’ 
handled by a very high-minded and humane Minister of the 


Interior, Mr. Perkins. From the first he was opposed to any 


punitive expedition, for he knew better than most people’ 


how the Japanese had so persistently invaded the aboriginal 


reserves in order to buy women—and if they failed to buy 
them to seize them by force. 


Promise 5F a New Eye Ake 
The first act of the Minister was that of ordering a special 


procedure. for trying the case, which ; included liberty to the ce. a 


*This courageous 1 mirs:onary has just lost his life when: scitoatiteg by airplane on an errand baie f on behalf of the aborigines. 
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Types of Australian aborigines. Reproduced from paintinzs on wood by; Miss J. Scott-Kemball 


Court to impose sentences less severe than capital punishment 
if found guilty of murder. The Court was thus able to impose a 
period of imprisonment which, subject to good conduct, will 
lead to early release. 

The second action of the Government is more far-reaching 
and beneficial—a Royal Commission has been set up to advise 


the Government upon policy in the administration of — 


aboriginal territories and people. It is hoped that this Com- 
mission wilt make adequate proposals for preventing ‘Lubra 
stealing’, and what is more difficult, the constant raping of 
Lubras which is so offensive to the aborigines. Then there is 
the growing problem of the ‘half-castes’-—always abandoned 
by the father and now numbering many thousands. Finally, 


te a 


is the question of aboriginal lands; these and their inviolability 
are included in the reference to the Commission. 

Thus is promised a new era for these simple but gravely 
wronged people who after all are subjects of King George. 
These brighter prospects are due primarily to the missionaries, 
but also to the courage of a far-sighted Minister of the Crown, 
and the good sense of large sections of the Australian public. 

But there is just one little ‘fly in the ointment’—that fruitful 
expedition undertaken with such courage and devotion saved. - 
the Government a punitive expedition which would have 
cost at least £10,000. The missionaries spent on their peaceful 
mission £1,000: towards this the Government has contributed 
£150; leaving the missionaries to find the balance! 
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"The Te 00 H ouse 


ow many’ cheap houses, which can be rented 
for.10s. or IIs. a week, need to be built every” 
year to maintain a minimum standard of housing 
accommodation? This year various «careful 


 esumates have been published, by the Council of Research | 


on Housing Construction, the “Economist, the National - 
Housing Committee, and other authorities. Roughly 


_ speaking, the answer is 200,000 a year, or at the smallest. 


a million of these houses in the next seven years. The ° 
Government can, in fact, point to an average total of — 


houses! built during the last ‘three years rather above 200,000 


a year, but the desire to hurry on with slum clearance ' 
_ schemes makes a further demand in the immediate future, 


not for all sorts of houses, but for the house, the non- 


parlour three-room house, which is within the means 


. of ‘those to whom Ios. 


is an outside figure. P.E.P. 
(Political and Economic Planning), the group which is 


already well known’ for its careful studies of the data 


_ of urgent public questions, has produced a most useful - 


survey of the housing problems, primarily as a study of | 
the costs and of the’structure of the building industry*. 

Its main conclusions are encouraging. If, says P.E.P., it 
is frankly faced that every year. this total of new cheap - 


- houses will be required to provide homes for new families ~ 


and to replace old and deteriorated structures, mass ° 


~ economies can be effected and houses can be built which” 


"will pay for themselves. At presentthe-poorer- classes live: 


in buildings which were not built for them to rent, but — 


which have themselves come down in the world. Houses — 


that are now sub-divided into tenements as the neighbour- 


hood has grown poorer are commoner than the back-to- | 
back type of dwelling which was originally designed to 
be let very cheaply. Today houses are planned and built 
with a rent of Ios. or so in view. On the old Victorian rule 
that a man’s rent should be a ‘tenth part of his income, if 


that income is small, tos. is still all out of proportion, for 


the workers in question are not earning £5 but much 


-more nearly £2. But below Ios. nothing can be done. 


These houses, built under the zgis of local authority, 
carry each of them a capital charge in addition to the 
building costs. One item alone, interest, is responsible: 


*Housing England. Published by Politica! tari bts Planning 16 Queen Anne’s Gate, os W.1. Price 5S. 


‘ 


for several shillings a week, a SHEA of one- 
cent. in-the rate of interest means a difference o ea 
_ week in the rent, a fact which makes the present tendency . 


x 


Ifa house is built for £400 and 5 per cent. is expected on — 
the money, the rent begins with a 7s. od. charge, but 3 he 
‘cent. on a £300 house is only 3s. 6d. a week. The saving — 


to an ever lower rate extremely encouraging in this field. 


of a hundred pounds in the cost of building, and the 


establishment of a lower rate of return on capital, promises. — s 


to make these houses economic propositions without 
Government subsidies or Treasury guarantees. But 
speculative builders still expect a Io per cent. return, and © 
in particular to do well out of the land which they have 
bought by the acre and sell by the plot. The authors of 
the P.E.P. report hope to see a large building corporation, 


under official patronage, working for a Seer smaller. : 


returns. «= i 
~P.E.P. enumerates a variety of ways i in which nts may ~ 


be reduced, so that, for the first time, dwellings for the — 


poorest people may be provided without the subsidy of a 
landlord, as were agricultural labourers’ cottages in fact 
in the past, or of the State. There is a wide field for sim-_ 
plification and standardisation of builders’ materials, and 
for the organisation of purchasing, asin the bulk buying of - 
bricks. One very important point is the life that the build- 


rs o 


ings are to enjoy. The longer their life, the less need be 


_ earmarked each year as depreciation of capital. But we are 


faced today with the dilemma, the opposite of that which 
faced earlier generations who knew the sites in their small — 
towns as places they wished to occupy permanently and 
only wondered how to combine durable building with 
cheapness. We' can easily build structures which will be 
tremendously strong and prohibitively expensive to pull © 


down. This P.E.P. book points out that while attention is — 


naturally focussed on private houses, there is a vast field 
for industrial rebuilding, that only too many factories and — 
offices would be all the better for being pulled down and — 
arean affliction to all who have to spend their working lives — 
inside them. Often a shifting of industry leaves derelict — 
factories to depress values still further, but the cost of 
removing great solid structures is too great. It is just 
economic to pull down a brick and mortar house; that is 
to say, the value of the materials just pays for the labour of 
destruction. It is not so with structures made of stone and — 
cement and reinforced concrete. These buildings will — 
stand, and yet. the tendency to change in patterns of. fac- 


tory construction, as well as the. instability of industries 
and their tendency to shift, become more marked. It isan 


ironical, but on reflection. reasonable, suggestion in the © 
report that among the requirements of the future may well © 
be this one, that houses and factories shall be so built that 
they can be pulled down one day without their destruction 
being so costly that it can never be. undertaken. ; . 


W. sth by W eke 


. HE haneons and Home Counties Traffic. Advisney 
Committee approves the conception, while doubting - 


*bus service on the Thames.. Success in modern 
transport depends : upon the speed, regularity, frequency : and 
cheapness of the service and the extent to which it can be 
made one further efficient link in the whole existing system. 
It is not a question of rivalling Venice in the Pool of London, 
but of rivalling the modern ’bus, tram or train, The evidence — 


at, the enquiry demonstrated neither “a strong. public demand’ . 


_ nor ‘an essential need’ for such a service and the Committee - 
believes that it would not appreciably relieve the present land 


en facilities. Thus, the report recommends only a very — 


qualified acceptance of individual enterprise. Only i @ com- 
pany possessed sufficient capital to enable it to continue, — 
without becoming a burden -to local authorities or Lica 


if : its practicability under private enterprise, of a water- 


ay 


£>~ * 


" ; 


ei 


eats ar any such regular service would attract sufficient 
traffic at this stage’. _ Nevertheless, the cause of water transport 


is capable of arousing enthusiasm in unexpected “quarters. 
_ Championed i in the past by able writers such as Mr. A. P. 
Zn Herbert, it appeals to our sense of the unusual and adven- 


-turous. ‘New York bankers speeding _ to Wall Street each 


e morning in their ‘commuting’ craft, from homes on Long 


_ Island, testify to the value of this restful and healthy mode of 


4 travel. Possibly it is because of such considerations that the 


_ report* has not discouraged the two Companies which hope to 
_ Operate services on the Thames. Both Thames Taxis and 
Water Buses Ltd., and Thames Passenger Service Ltd., ex- 
press undiminished confidence in the future. The former, ih 
acapital of £165,000, has already consulted the Port of London 
pee netity and hopes to open a service from Putney to 
_ Woolwich, with stops at Chelsea, Pimlico, Lambeth, West- 
minster and Charing Sue ; 

* * . 
pei, time to time. Ee plight of the new writer, who is not 
_ known or bought or read, elicits suggestions from the com- 


passionate and from those “who think the path of letters is un-— 


duly steep. One notable suggestion was recently put forward 
in France, and commanded. a good deal of support, that the 
State should retain the copyright of accepted classics instead 
of allowing any publisher to reprint them. without paying 


anything to anybody, and should demand a very small royalty 


_ payment, and should use the fund thus created for the en- 


 couragement of new and needy authors. “But there was 
‘obviously even more reason for using such a source of supply © 


to help old and failing authors so that they need not add to the 


é ‘general congestion by producing 1 mere bread-and-butter work 


in their old age. Mr. Hugh Walpole has now advanced another 
idea, that new writers should be cheaper to buy and to ‘read 
- than establishéd ones. There i is a great air of plausibility about 
- this, because the world is well used to the principle that the 


better or more fashionable. practitioner of any art costs more” 


than the unknown beginner. It is so not only in the professions, 
for the most part, but with commodities, the higher the quality 
‘the higher the price. People who were not particular about the 


To style or subtlety or effectiveness of their fiction would save 


| ct 2 rather less. 


; peel 


? 4 


their money and buy new writers or bad writers, as to some | 


extent they can today. Connoisseurs would select the recognised 


brands and vintages and would expect to pay more for them. ° 


Carried to its logical extreme, it would be the mark of a very 


3 rich woman to be able to read the latest story of the very best 


writer, and‘evening parties would be given to hear it read 
aloud. Before the slump ended such luxuries, there were short 


‘story writers who could sell the manuscripts of their magazine — 


‘stories to wealthy collectors for more than the magazine itself 
had paid for the right to print them. In that field Mr. Walpole’s 


tga _ suggestion was in fact in practice. How likely are successful - 
and established writers to impose a self-denying ordinance to 


‘refrain from going quickly into cheap editions, and to take no 


_ advantage, for themselves or their publishers, from their large 


‘publics and consequent mass-production facilities? Only so 


can they follow Mr. Walpole’s suggestion and enable the 


_ ambitious, and too often quite undeserving, newcomers to 
seek patronage | from the public on the a een ground of posting 


te * * - * 
More light i is thrown on this question of the ee ress 
Sea tice and popularity by Mr. Desmond Flower’s useful 
let, A Century of Best Sellers, lately issued by the 
Tational Book Council (price 1s.) Apparently, a high price 
ced not prevent big sales for a new author; witness Mrs. 
Gore’s Mothers and Daughters, or Robert Plummer Ward’s 
De Vere which, published in three volumes at a guinea, scored 
_ their hundreds of thousands in the ’thirties of last century. 
On the other hand, Miss Hull’s Sheik and Edgar Wallace’s 


lic ninety-four books, | Seach not only have “reached s six 
ia fairly short time, but which . . 
F the rine is one sof warning: “We are not 


. took the country by st 
and, in many instances, ‘affected the reading tastes of th 


British public’. Evidently the best seller may be as gooda book 
/as Alice in Wonderland and All Quiet on the Western Front; or 


as bad-a one as The Sorrows of Satan and Fust a Girl. Today, 
it may be as dead as Sketchley’s The Brown Papers and Rhoda 
Broughton’s Cometh up as a Flower; or as vigorous as Treasure 
Island, Black Beauty and The Jungle Book, Its author may have 
written in all seriousness, like Marie Corelli (‘I have always 
tried to write straight from my heart’); or, like Charles Garvice 
and W. J. Locke, with his tongue in his cheek. It may have 
brought its author as much as Orley Farm did to Trollope 
(£3,125) or as little as The Heir of Redclyffe to Miss Yonge 
(£20—and even that, we believe, went not to her but to Bishop 


Selwyn, to provide a schooner for his Melanesian mission, 


because the author’s family had decided that literary earnings 


were only justified in a female if devoted to some good object). | 


Two general conclusions do, however, emerge from the list. 
One is that the general level of the best seller is far lower 
today than a hundred years ago; with one or two exceptions 
those in the last twenty years compare very badly, book for 
book, with those of 1830-50. This decline may well be due, 


_as Mrs. Leavis diagnoses, to the division of the reading public 


into highbrow, middlebrow and lowbrow; the author who aims 


deliberately at the largest section can hope for the biggest sales. 
_ The other is that, at every period, a work of the first order does _ 


occasionally score a bull; but that the typical best seller is the 


book which succeeds for merits not. strictly. its own—by ex- 


ploiting the prevailing mood of a certain year, as The First 
Hundred Thousand and Mr. Britling did in 1915 and 19175 or 
by translating the message of a more original author into terms 


‘understandable to the lowest common denominator of the 
‘reading public, as the problems of morality and convention 
‘raised. in-Fane Eyre were made safe for general CO ae 
by Rhoda Broughton. 


See oe Ry, Lally Xe 


‘Out- Scankh correspondent - writes: No faces than | nine 
-pantomimes are now running in the City of Glasgow, every. 
one of them doing splendid business. Of the houses of any 


standing only one has some other form of entertainment to 


offer, and in that case Jack Buchanan’s ‘Mr. Whittington’ is 


as near pantomime as makes no odds. Scotland has always 


-been partial to the lure of the appropriate blend of patie 


and slapstick, but this year’s return to the traditional form of — 
festive entertainment is, in the strictest sense of the term, so ~ 


: phenomenal. that one sees the possible explanation to be of 
“some importance. It-has been a miserable autumn in -the - 
Scottish theatre, vaudeville apart. One has seen a ‘West End 


Company’ playing a ‘West End Success’. to an audience of | 
120 in a Glasgow house seated for twelve times as many — 


people, and losses have been shown in such theatrical balance- 
-sheets as have been published during the last few months. 


The managers, to be sure, blame the cinema, but that is hardly 
a new factor in the business. As for the depression, the 
theatres were doing a good deal better last year when the 
depression was considerably worse than it is now. So one 
comes back to the conclusion that the trouble really begins in 


the West End of London: That vague entity is nowadays in 


the habit of ‘trying out’ its confections on Scottish audiences 
in the first place, and some lamentable presentations have we 
had to endure of pieces dismally unrehearsed, of pieces that 


‘had to be turned inside out before they reached Shaftesbury 


Avenue, and of pieces that never saw Shaftesbury Avenue at 
all. And now the worm is turning. Like Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, Manchester and Birmingham have gone over largely 


to pantomime for relief; and the sign is a healthy one. For 


pantomime, however conventional its basis, is in effect a near 
approach to popular native art. Another year of fatuity in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square and the prospects of 
provincial repertory theatres should be considerably improved. 


~“ | *Report of the London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee upon the public inquiry held in June and uly 2 1934s into the question of the provision of a reg ilar passenger 


service on the River Thames. H.M. Stationery Offi 
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By Senator ARTHUR CAPPER 


+ 


Part of a transatlantic broadcast by Senator Arthur Capper, a . former Governor of the State of Kansas, who i is: - z 0 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee of the United States Senate a 


~ COUNTRY of such magnificent: distances as this 
one has, a country with 125 million people, recruited 
from many races, a country combining and uniting 
48 different State governments into one national 


Government of united states, may be expected to have diffi- 


cult problems of government to meet. Yet I doubt whether 


‘anywhere on earth a closer-knit nation or~ people may 
‘ be found. This is due, I believe, to the. widespread progress 


of the newspapers,..and to our far-reaching system of 


-compulsory education and free schools. In this twentieth) 


century I cannot conceive of a self-governing democracy 
surviving without its ‘system of universal free public 


education. The United States has put into effect this dream 
_ of universal free education; its development has been step 
‘by step and hand in hand with the growth of the nation. 
It is our most distinctive institution, and one of the great 
' products of our free democracy. The largest item in our budget _ 
1s for education, if we except what we are taxed annually, as 
‘are other countries, to pay for war, past, present, and future. 


As reported by the Office of Education at Washington, we 


‘have more than 25 million young people attending public 


schools in the United States. We had nearly a million students 
in our universities and colleges the last census year, which 
exceeds the total number of college students in all other 
countries. We have 632 of these institutions of higher learning 
in the United States. From our public high’ schools we 
graduated 605,000 boys and girls last year. These figures will 
give you some idea of such a school system as is needed in a 


country as large as ours to give every child its chance of an 
_ €ducation. Providing school facilities for more than 25 million 


is a huge undertaking. But our parents and taxpayers have 
placed so very high a valuation on education that they have 
willingly made great sacrifices to assure these privileges to 


their children. We have found that an overwhelming pro- 


portion of our people who have succeeded in life stood in the 
top post in their college or school classes; but where we 
expect to gain as much or more in the time to come is by the 
contribution of well-trained, truly educated men to the 


business of government. Some of the European rural schools 


are operated on the principle ‘that every pupil shall go into 


. agriculture. I should not like to see this policy adopted in the 
_ United States. One of our traditions is that the occupation 
of the child’s parents does not necessarily determine the 


occupation the child shall follow when he grows up. We 
should recognise that some of the rural schools’ pupils will 


take 1 up other lines of work than those chosen by the majority. 


As one of the ugliest complements of our period of economic 


__ depression, school terms have been shortened, and some 


schools have temporarily been closed in sparsely settled parts of 
the country. Also the Government has come forward to help 


Struggling students through college. These are temporary 
difficulties; as prosperity returns we expect education to— 
_ attain its former stature in our national hfe. The last ‘thing 


that should feel the knife of economy is the public school. 


I Believe in Our Youth’ 


No other country, I feel sure, has a finer Youth Movement 
than the United States, with its clubs for foreign boys and 
girls, its Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, its Young Republicans 
and Young Democrats. Unfortunately, these are not the only 
evidence of Youth Movement. Every year in the United 


States some seven million American young men and young 


women from 16 to 25 years of age seek a start in life. They want 


ab something to do, and something to do they must have. Their 


energies compel it. This dynamic force commits many of our 
crimes, fills our prisons, fights our wars, unless it gets a better 
job. A Government that has the power to reach out and pluck 
the flower of youth for war also is bound to afford opportuni- 

ties for their self-development in peace. Here is our gravest 


_ national responsibility, which even free schools cannot meet. 


American youth of this generation came upon the scene at per- 
"The exact figure, as shown in the Criminal Statistics issued by the Home Offi 


available ‘is 125, —BprroR, Tue LisrENER 


haps the most hapless, unpropitious time of this coats They Bie 


have witnessed an appalling breakdown of an ordered wo: 
They have been faced with the suspension of ¢ opportuni 
youth; they are stopped at the start from. either finding or 
ing for themselves an acceptable place in the world. Ye 
American youth, though driven to what seems to an olde: 
generation extravagant measures of obtaining satisfaction in 
living, have an abounding faith in the capacity of the nationto 
‘recover its lost ground and to advance to-new and: better-con: 
ditions than those of the past. We have in our country no. out- 
-breaks of youth, no revolutionary movements among youth. 
American youth commends itself to respect by its patience and 
its faith in America. We owe it reciprocal faith by fulfilment | 
‘of its hopes; its claims upon us must be the greatest of incen- — 
tives to build a more stable and more equitable economic 
order, that will ensure our youth in the future greater security — 
than we have today. American youth i is critical of much of our 
organisation; it is critical of the church; but it possesses faith in 
-a religious basis of modern life. I believe this to be funda- 
-mental, and that in its vices and infirmities humanity needs the — 
support of a sound religious faith, a spiritual background, a- 
commanding motivation of ersonal conduct and social think- 
ing without which our formidable problems, individual, ; 
national, and international, are incapable of being —_ for 
‘social well-being. ; ae 
: ot. r 


Crime is on the Run 


‘Now another thing that may interest you. Our Antericaa 
world is having a great crusade against crime, aided by the 
newspapers. and public sentiment. Human life is held too 
cheaply in this country, I. frankly admit. Three years ago 
crime had become America’s biggest business. More than 
29,000 persons were killed in motor accidents last year; 1I,000 
lives were taken by murderers, while in England, with nearly — > 
half our population, you had but 186 murders last year*, Iam 
told—a record very much to your credit. This.country’s annual a 
crime bill is estimated to amount to_nearly 4,000,000,000 
dollars. Of our more than 11,000 killings, 7,400 were caused by = 
fire-arms, which still may be sold in-many of the States. Our _ xi 
murder average is ten for every 100,000 of our population, and 3 
his is, I regret to say, by far the largest average of any civilised 
country. I do not propose to extenuate or minimise this blot - ‘ae 
that rests upon the United States. Two of our Presidents have 
‘made our increasing lawlessness subject of Message to BS, 


- Congress. The theft of the Lindbergh baby shocked the world, 


The fact is, in the United States, our political jungles are the — 
big cities. In these cities exist our hot-beds of crime. ‘They — a 
combine to produce the gangster and the gun-man. In these 
cities politically-ruled police forces grant protection for com- 
-mercialised vice; city governments, in partnership with vice a 
-and crime, have long existed. This organised corruption, years — . ee 
ago, achieved a working partnership between the law and the = 
underworld, helped by the liquor evil. This protected the law 554 
breakers and fostered crime. Liquor politics, political police- 
courts and political police forces were the pay ater part- roe 
ners in this cancerous partnership. There seems no limit to 
human greed. And back of this is the law’s delay which keeps 
a criminal out of the penitentiary until the important wit- 
nesses die, or are otherwise disposed of, or put on the spot. 
Three judges of the city of Chicago served as honorary pall- _ 
bearers at one gangster’s funeral. Another notorious killer was 
followed to the grave by two other Chicago judges and oe 
former judge. They joined with certain city and State officials — 
- to do this deceased ey. enemy public honour. Several years — 
ago the head of Scotland Yard visited the United States. It v 
1 opinion that our world-beating crime reco: 
id be greatly reduced if we stopped the sale and carrying 
‘deadly weapons. Undoubtedly that would help. But our 
problem is the cleaning-up of ring-ruled cities. They 
_made vice and crime rampant. There is the seat of the dis 
_ Catching gangsters and putting them to death w j 
ice, for murders in England and Wales. in 1932 (the iets year foe. which 
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___ of the paif; it will not cure the disease. I am glad to say that 
____ this year Federal, State and local officers of the law have joined 
____ in purging the country of its notorious killers and malefactors: 
>= In battles with these officers fifteen of the ‘public enemies’, 
& 


who long had prices on their heads, have been killed. Two | 
committed suicide; fourteen others have been convicted and 
sent to prison. We are finally determined to stop the reign of 
crime in the United States, and crime is, I am glad to tell you, 


on the run. 
War is Not Inevitable 
_____, One moral problem which profoundly affects our country 
a as well as yours is international distrust—even hatred— 
____—s among nations. There is the ever-present apprehension of 


war which has wrecked foreign trade, and is, I think, the 
underlying obsession that prevents economic recovery in all 
countries, as War is wholly destructive. It threatens our civi- 
lisation; but the constant apprehension of war is, if anything, 
more devastating than war itself. The League of Nations has 
just been successful in forestalling a war between the Balkan 
States. But the League has found no formula to compose the 
ial dread of war. My own State of Kansas is preponder- 
antly agricultural. A great war would, while it continued, 
increase food prices and bring a temporary and illusory pros- 
perity to our farmers. But the constant apprehension of war, 
‘and the aspiration of all countries to make themselves self- 
sustaining in view of war, disrupts normal markets, destroys 
‘foreign trade, and halts world progress. Extreme nationalism 
must yield to the imperative necessity of co-operation and 
common action. These are first considerations, in my opinion, 
in the desire of all peoples to put armaments and war out of 
business. Americans, who are recognised to be realistic in 
their thinking on most subjects, are accused of not being 
realistic in their attitude toward war. We are told that war 
has been a human practice since man first appeared on the 
earth. War, however, over these long stretches of time, has 
been a hand-to-hand conflict. Whether human nature has 
‘changed or not, war and the mechanics of war have changed, 
and today we have to face the question whether on the new 
an war and civilisation can exist side by side. Scientific 
aboratories are busy inventing destroying agencies of steel and 
electricity, making appalling chemical discoveries—even, we 
are told, preparing to use the germs of disease to slay mankind; 
and, as one eminent Englishman has remarked, “The human 
‘race may yet be destroyed by the insect world’. War, stepped 
- up by mass production and organisation, is no longer war as 
our forbears knew and practised it. The ancient world could 

bear it, but it is quite another question whether a modern 
world can survive war in the twentieth century. We face this 
problem of war and peace and cannot evadeit. It is, beyond all 
others, the paramount problem of human society. I wish to 
‘quote from an Englishman and an American of the last cen- 

tury on this question of the inevitableness of war. In a book 

that I first saw in an American Army Post Library, written 

some seventy-five years ago, Dr. Sheldon Amos, a Professor 

of International Law in the University of London, declared 

on this subject that ‘there is nothing in the mere popularity, 
diffusion, or antiquity of a practice itself abhorrent to society, 
which can secure for it perpetuity’. Dr. Amos added that 
private wars, traditional combats and duelling, still strongly 
entrenched, passed away, for all practical purposes, in the 
single reign of Henry Il. Now I commend this judgment to- 
people who fear that our race can never lift from it the incubus 

of war. A contemporary American writer, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, to the same effect, said of this question, and I quote 

him: ‘It is not a great matter how long man refused to believe 

the advent of peace. Universal peace is as sure as the preva-~ 
lence of civilisation over barbarism, of liberal governments 

over feudal forms. The question for us’, concluded Emerson, 

‘is only how soon’. 


Enquiry into the Private Munitions Business 
- Task my British hearers not to mistake the intention of the 
American Senate, of which I happen to be a member, to 
abolish, so far as our own country is concerned, the abomina- 
: ‘tions of the private munitions business in the merchandising of 
death. The enquiry that has been going on at Washington 
___. during the last few months will end the practices of the 
___ private munitions racket in the United States. We hope that 


i) oer ts will expose the infamies of this commerce 
“x “in death, and that at no distant time all governments will find 
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common ground for ending it. If this is accomplished I believe — 


the road to disarmament will be opened. We all know that 


~ the industry of war-making has exerted a powerful influence in 


frustrating arms reduction and disarmament, and that the 
existence of this industry promotes anid perpetuates war and 
the apprehension of war. A legislative programme for taking 
the profit out of war will be presented to Congress in January. 
This idea originated in 1921 with the American Legion. The 
Legion measure provides for universal service, for the 
conscription of capital and industry, with youth and man- 
power in time of war, without special preference or profit. 

I have given a large part of my talk to this subject of war 
and peace, because I think it is the most formidable problem 
of human life. The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse still 
gallop over the world, a curse to every land and every people. 
War can be abolished if the peoples of the world are determined 
to rid themselves of it. It will not be abolished unless the peoples 
= themselves resolutely to face and meet this threat to civilised 

a é 


Capitalism Must Be Controlled and Checked 

In the United States we have no Black Shirt Movement. 
Such attempts have been abortive, and from what I read and 
hear of general opinion in contacts at Washington, and in 
my intimate association with the people of my own State, I 
believe that the American people are less affected by the trends 
towards the extremes of Fascism, or Communism, than are 
the peoples of several other lands. We have a long tradition 
of democratic government and individualism, in the sense 
of the individual’s responsibility, as well as opportunity for 
self-development. We are by no means ready to abandon this. 
The American people, in my opinion, adhere to the economic 
order of capitalism, or the so-called profit system. Nobody 
acquainted with this people, however, can fail to perceive the 
positive and far-reaching consciousness among them of the 
evils that spring from the excesses of the profit-system. 
The American people demand a revision of the economic 
order. They seek a wider, fairer distribution of national 
income and of rewards of industry. They desire greater assur- 
ance of regular employment, the security of the worker, and 
the largest opportunity possible for the development of home 
ownership, and a wholesome family life. We frankly recognise 
that the United States has been tardy and backward in 
adopting measures of social insurance, old-age pensions, and 
insurance against sickness and accident. Recently the sense 
of these needs for the workers has been growing; but the 
American people have long been aware of the defective opera- 
tion of the. capitalistic system, in such aspects as are now 
defined as unfair practices in business: what is known as 
chiselling, the use of child labour, and the excessive emphasis 
placed on profits at the expense of the labour employed. When 
some competitors employ children and underpay labour, 
others of a more humane intelligence are compelled to 
meet this competition in the market, and the entire competitive 
capitalistic order becomes involved. I think it is the plain 
purpose of our people to correct such abuses, rather than to 
assail capitalism and the profit system in principle or to seek 
to supplant it with some different order, such as Communism, 
or Socialism, or Fascism. Now the American people have 
traditionally been accused of over-confidence and optimism. 
It is true that they are hopeful in character; they have faith 
in their own politicai and economic order, in their ability to 
correct abuses and abolish evils in the system. They believe 
in the possibilities of a good life, under capitalism and the 
profit system; they believe that the future has far greater 
promise than has been achieved in the past; and I too 
believe that. 


Hope for the Future 

In these clamorous times we hear many discordant voices. 
Yet it seems to me that never before in human history could 
there have been in every land so many men of goodwill devoted. 
to serving the common good. The cure for war and the solu- 
tion of our other problems lies in the Christian philosophy, 
difficult as it is, in the general application of this philosophy in 
a world such as we have today; even economic conditions are 
compelling its gradual application. 
(The above is a report taken from a Blattnerphone record of 
Senator Capper’s transatlantic broadcast. At the time of going to 
press, we have not received a confirmatory script from America, 
and cannot therefore guarantee the literal accuracy of everything 
in our report.) . 
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Tim ime Cnet Place i in the Arts 
By ANTHONY BLUNT. Sa 


The first of two articles sohich will deal with revivals, borrowings and the general question of transmigration of styles i in Bat = 


from their original time, place and function 


"T is almost impossible at the present time to walk along 
any street in London’ without being immediately and 
irresistibly confronted by buildings i in which the architect 
has borrowed extensively from a number of styles remote 
im either time or place and invented for purposes wholly 
different from his. Fashionable shops in the Tudor style, 


Methodist chapels masquerading as pagan temples, and public . 


buildings copied from the aquatic palaces of Venetian noblemen 
have produced such an. effect on modern taste that those who 


think at all about architecture are liable to condemn as worth- 


less all borrowing and all revivals in architecture. 

It is, however, worth noticing that this opener as well as 
being unjustifiable i in this ex- 
treme form, is of relatively » 
recent origin. At the time of 
the Renaissance there was no 
greater compliment to be paid 
to an architect than to say 
that his building might’ be 


antiquity. Neither the French. 
nor the English dictionaries 
can give examples of words © 
like ‘plagiarism’ much before 
the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and the earliest occa- 
sion which I can recall on 
which an artist was taken to 
task for too systematic 
borrowing was early in that 
century. Soon after this when 
the Baroque was. making ex-— 
cursions into new fields of art, 
and parallel with it there was’ 
growing up in the thought of — 
the period the idea of pro- 


that it is better to invent than 
to imitate other artists, and 
that the latter process is in 


wards the end of the eight- | ; 
eenth century this idea is again abandoned, and the wave of 


revivals sets in which has not ceased at the present day. 


If we pause to think, we shall have to abandon the bie 
that all revivals and all borrowing in the arts are bad, for on 


this view applied wholeheartedly we shall have to condemn 


almost all the great architecture of the past, including at any 
rate all the products of the Renaissance, most Roman archi- 


tecture and a good deal of Romanesque. Nor is it easy to keep _ 
‘up even a show of logic if we attempt to distinguish two kinds 


of borrowing—one right and the other wrong, one intelligent 


and the other stupid. The rules of commonsense do not help 
‘us here. We can easily condemn St. Pancras Hotel on the 


grounds that the architect has applied’ a style invented for 


- churches to a civil building as unlike as it could be to anything” 
ecclesiastical in purpose and general plan. But if we carry this - 
principle further we shall find it difficult not to condemn also ~ 

the great architects of the Renaissance who built their private 
houses in a style invented for pagan temples. This and many | 


other difficulties of the same kind can only be surmounted 
by altering our whole attitude to borrowing in the arts. If we 


assume that in itself borrowing is neither right nor wrong, — 
neither good nor bad, but simply a matter to be noted by the ” 


critic as a point of slight historical interest, we shall find thar. ai 


the situation is much easier, and we can then go on to con- 


sider each case of borrowing and each revival on its own merits, 
deciding whether it is good or bad and what circumstances in 
its production tend to its success or failure. On this principle = 


we shall still be able to distinguish good borrowing from bad, 
but our criterion will merely be that good borrowing prodioes 
a good work of art, and bad borrowing a bad one. . 


If we turn to particular cases, the most illuminating ex- 
amples are supplied by the architecture of the Renaissance. 


For this movement the circumstances were as favourable as 


gees The first two decades of the fifteenth century, which 
may be taken as the moment — 


when the Renaissance was 
properly started, mark a 


-augurators of the movement 


increase in wealth and impor- 
tance of this cityhad been ac- 


of a new attitude to all in- 
___tellectual activities. Men had 
_. begun to approach problems 
- jn a scientific spirit of enquiry 


~ authority. : 
study. the outside ‘world — iby 
means of careful observations, - 


~ ancients were the last thinkers 


world from something like 
the same point of view. This 


oar cateiral Seats with classical antiquity was already 


well established before the end of the fourteenth century, and 


‘when, therefore, Brunelleschi at the beginning of the fifteenth 


turned his _attention to Roman architecture, it was not an 
isolated occurrence but only the delayed equivalent of what had 


-already taken place in other fields. He turned to the ancients 


because their architecture corresponded with his aspirations in 
the same way that classical ideas corresponded to the interests 


‘of humanist philosophers. . 

But apart from this general Saftural Pe ithe anti- 
‘quity, many minor circumstances favoured the revival in- 
‘augurated by Brunelleschi. First of all it is important to notice 
that the Renaissance was a return to a ‘native tradition. “In 


architecture, even more than in other fields, it is striking how 


“completely the mén of the Renaissance relied on Roman civil- — 


isation and ignored that of Greece. This was no mere chance, 


for even in the later Renaissance, long after every scrap of 


Roman architecture had been drawn and measured, the 


Italians continued to neglect the Greek temples easily access= a 
ible to them in Southern Italy and Sicily. In returning to 


Roman architecture they could feel an affinity which would 
never have been ese had they attempted a fei revival 


peculiar phase in the history 
_ of . Florence, where the in- 


lived and worked. The recent — 


companied by the appearance 


~ entirely opposed to that of - 
~ medizval thinkers with their 
» fixed” dogmas. ‘and belief. in’ : 
They began 0. 


hoping. by this means to dis- 
cover the laws. underlying - 
- nature. This new attitude to 
- allintellectual matters led the 
_ Florentines toa: study of 
SS - — classical antiquity, since the | 
_ Classicism in Florence three hundred years before the Renaissance: 
capital in the church of SS. Apostoli (c. 1100) 


: 3 3 From ‘Early Florentine Architecture and Decoration’, by Edgar W. Bivikane 
some ways discreditable. To- (Harvard Universe Press, Cambridge, Mass.) 


who had approached the 
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of Greek art, It is perhaps also relevant that the classical tra- 
dition in the arts had never entirely vanished in Italy though it 
was heavily overlaid by the Byzantine, the Lombard, and the 
Gothic styles in turn. In particular there had been a minor 
classical revival in Florence from the eleventh cen- 
tury onwards, which was, in the fourteenth century, 
really absorbed rather than replaced by the Gothic. 
When, therefore, Brunelleschi came to start his 
more thorough revival the classical idiom was by no 
means unknown in Florence, and his contribution 
was anew understanding of the principles rather 
than the forms of ancient architecture. Even acci- 
dent was in Brunelleschi’s favour, and the fact that 
so little Roman architecture survived above ground 
in his day meant that slavish imitation was imposs- 
ible. He was constantly having to supply from his 
imagination those elements lacking in the buildings 
accessible to him. Even the writings of Vitruvius, 
the architect of the Augustan Age whose treatise 
was virtually rediscovered early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, failed to tie him down completely, since he 
had to alter the rules laid down for the building of 
temples in order to apply them at all to the churches 
and palaces commissioned from him. 


This paucity of models among classical remains 
was as fortunate in its effects-on interior decoration 
as on architecture. The earlier fifteenth-century 
architects used little decoration in their churches, 
and'in palaces the fresco held its own, the scenes 
being crowded together on the wall, just as Giotto 


cae 


Detail of decoration in the Villa Madama, Rome (c. 1520), showing a Renais- 
sance adaptation, in the manner of Raphael, of Roman Grotesque decoration 


had placed them, without any feeling for decoration at all. 


Then a few specimens were found of the style of Roman 


decoration, which came to be known as the grotesque from its 
being associated -with underground Roman buildings, and 
which is mainly characterised by the use of small figures 
partly animal, partly vegetable and partly human in structure, 
fitting into a net- 
work of light and 
fantastic foliage, 
the whole thing 
combining into 
an elegant and 
decorative — style 
which could easily 
be adapted to the 
most inconveni- 
ent wall spaces. 
The artists of the 
Renaissance 
grasped imme- 
diately the possi- 
bilities of this 
decoration, even 
from the very few 
fragments of it 
known to them, 
and, rapidly 
developing it into 
something rather 
more luscious and 
combining it with 
their realisticstyle 
of foliage decora- 
tion, produced a 


One of the occasions when epee quite novel style, 

bined with Gothic form: partof the most perfectly 

choir-stalls at Salem, Baden (c,1590) exemplified, per- 

Uberlingen Muscum haps, in the loggia 

of the Villa 

Madama near Rome, built by Raphael and decorated 
by his pupils. 

The Italian Renaissance is almost the type of the 
perfect revival, but, since it produced the style on 
which other European countries based their architec- 
ture fora long period, we may use it further to ex- 
amine the conditions which favour borrowing froman- 
other place as opposed to revival from another period. 

During the fifteenth century other countries could 
hardly have imitated Italian architecture with advan- 
tage. It is almost impossible to borrow a style which 
is still in the transitional experimental stage, when itis 
changing from year to year. Even the Gothic revivalists 
in the nineteenth century, though they tried most 
models, never attempted to base their style on that 
magnificent transitional style between the Norman 
and the Gothic. But by the early sixteenth century 
the Renaissance style in Italy had reached a certain 
maturity, its principles were fairly well established, 
and it no longer changed whimsically from day to day. 
Also by this time Italy had acquired a snob-value as 
being much the. richest and most cultured country in 
Europe. Everything, therefore, must have induced 
other nations to imitate her artistic achievements, 
and in fact we find in most countries in Western 
Europe a habit of systematic Italianising forming 
during the first half of the sixteenth century. 

First of all we must notice that all the conditions 
which made the Renaissance successful in Italy were 
lacking in other countries. There was no pre-existing 
general sympathy with classical culture; the style to 
Alinari be learnt was not a native style, but one produced 

by a wholly different race; the idiom was entirely 
unfamiliar and had been developed so fully in its place of origin 
that it invited the most slavish imitation. Circumstances 


Mansart’s facade at Blois, (1635), an nearly example of intelligent assimilation of Renaissance principles north of the Alps 


were therefore unfavourable and architects had to go through 


a long training before they could really use the Italian style - 


happily. This training may be divided into three stages. 
First of all the foreigner learnt his alphabet, that is to say, he 


acquired the tricks and details of Italian ornament which he~ 
gaily added to the pointed arches or flamboyant tracery of his - 


native Gothic. This. stage corresponds to the Tudor style in 
England, to the style of Francis I in France, and Heidelberg 
Castle in Germany. Next the architect learnt the words of the 


Italian architectural language, or, put otherwise, he mastered - 


the five orders of column with the capitals and arches appro- 
priate to each. England reached this stage in the Jacobean 
period, and France in the time of Henry II. Finally, and this 
is the hardest process of all, the foreigner must learn the 
grammar and syntax of the language. He must discover not 
only what the words’ mean, but how they should be. fitted 


together. The architect, in fact, must discover the principles ~ 


of design-and proportion, of order and harmony which are 
proper to the style to be acquired, and which in the case of the 
Renaissance were fundamentally different from those of the 
Gothic native to the borrowing countries. This final stage of 
complete assimilation was-never reached in Germany, where 
the intellectual tradition was broken up just at the crucial 
moment by the Thirty Years’ War. It was reached in England 
by Inigo Jones, a man with the scientific mind: and breadth 


of interest of a humanist, and in France by Frangois:Mansart, — 


whose task may have been made lighter by the fact that France 


had a stronger tradition of classicism than either England or 


Germany, ‘a tradition, ‘in’ fact, which survives: in isolated 
examples right to the end ‘of the Middle Ages. 

In France and England it took over a century to absorb 
the style of the Italian Renaissance, and this may perhaps lead 


- extraordinary subtlety in bringing her material uj to date, 


> sooner married.than troubles descend upon them 
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“us towards the conclusion that it is easier to revive from _ 


another time than to borrow from another place. A revival is 
often but the turning of a very small architectural minority 
into a majority, but borrowing from another country almost 
always means conflict between two styles racially opposed to 
each other. — s 


‘New ‘Novels 


In his broadcast talk on December 12 Dr. Cronin dealt with 
Storm in. Shanghai, by André Malraux (Methuen, 7s. 6d.)— 
‘a terrible book . . . but a subtle and impressive one’—and the 
following other novels: 

Heaven's My Destination, by Thornton Wilder (Longmans, 
7s. 6d.): “George Brush is a travelling salesman of college text- 
books . . . I found George’s journey across the great American 
continent not a Pilgrim’s Progress but a Prig’s. But even if 
you can’t stand George you will find the aoe exttsordinatily 
amusing’. 

Private Worlds; by Phyllis Rettonie (Bodiey Head, 7s. 6d): : 
‘Although Miss Bottome sets her new novel in an asylum for 
the insane, she very cleverly steers clear of-the morbid... . 
In Charles Drummond, the brilliant psychiatrist, we have our 
old friend the strong silent man. . . . He has a Sorrow in his 
life. So has Dr, Jane Everest, woman doctor of. the asylum. 
But when Charles arrives she falls head over ears in love with 
him. . . . Now. follows a series of titillating scenes in which 
they fail to realise their reciprocal love, in the best tradition of 
Romance. With this difference, that Miss Bottome has shown 


Now We Set Out, by Susan Ertz (Hodder and ities, Sau 


- 7s. 6d.): “Two intelligent and ‘likeable people are facing the first — = 
-difficult-months of their.marriage. Their. Saakeor ie wee : ey 


been. comfortable and without responsibility. But ee pat Bo n0- eg 


.. . It’s a proof of her honesty that a sae 
book with her complete triumph over their eae yet = 
has managed to reassure us about their future’. 
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Music 


instruments. They became mere 
curiosities, museum. objects, the 


obsolete forerunners of their suc- | 


cessful rival, 

About 1850 the piano-makers 
fesan a race for volume of tone 
which succeeded beyond all ex- 
pectations.. Meanwhile, some of 
the finer qualities of the piano dis- 
_appeared; it would no longer blend 
with other instruments for con- 
certed music; it could no longer 
interpret the works of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and even 
Chopin, whose miusic was framed 


for instruments of an earlier and - 


different type. As harpsichords, 
clavichords and ancient pianos 
possess the very qualities which 
the modern piano has lost, this 
naturally led people’s minds to 
turn: back towards them; as a 
consequence they are fast regain- 
ing their legitimate place in mvsic. 

The available information on 
this subject, based on inaccurate 
premises and false ideas, being 
inadequate and misleading, the 
time is ripe to publish authorita- 


HE Easley of the piano began about 1800, and 
increased continuously for over a century. Its hold 
of the musical world attained such proportions as to 
destroy all practical interest in. other keyboard 
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Harpsichord as used for broadcasting from London 
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Plan of Clavichord, as described in a fifteenth century MS. Pies text) 
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The Truth about the Piano 


By ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 


tive explanations of their nature and principles, and to show 
how they differ from one another. There are three distinct 
families of stringed instruments with keyboard, each one being 
Eapenecuted by its special tone production. It is not possi- 


ble to say which is the oldest of 
the three. 

The tone of the piano is pro- 
duced by a hammer striking the 
strings.. The mechanism of which 
the hammer forms a part ensures 
its immediate withdrawal from 
the strings after the blow. Should 
the -hammer -remain in contact 
with the strings, the tone would 
be stifled at its birth. 

In the instruments of the vir- 
ginal, harpsichord and _ spinet 
family, the tone is produced by a 
plectrum, forming part of an 
apparatus called a jack. The 
plectrum raises the string which, 
sliding towards its point, sud- 
denly escapes, free to vibrate 
until the jack, with the damper 
attached to it, returns to its 
original position. The strings are 
not struck, they are plucked, 
twitched as in a mandolin. In a 
complete harpsichord there are 
several rows of strings of 4-foot, 
8-foot and sometimes 16-foot 
tone. Each row has its separate 
set of jacks. Quills and leather 


Clavichord by Arnold Dolmetsch, as used for the Columbia Records 


= net : -- 
~ are t eaad to 
the power and colour « of th the tone, Scone to the require- 


erat y =qt 
- ments of the music, or his own fancy. Virginals and spinets 
have only one keyboard and one set of strings, but their prin- 


~ 


ae) _ ciple is the same as that described above. Re 


The principle of the clavichord is "apparently simple, but 


a reality it is difficult - 


to understand away 


_ The strings, two for 


‘ 


from the instrument. 


each note, rest upon a 
bridge which deter- 
mines one of the ex- 
tremities of their vibra- 
ting length, just as in 
all stringed instru-_ 
ments; but one may 
say that the other end 
does not exist, musi- 
cally, for the strings 
might be prolonged 
indefinitely; in fact, 
they disappear among 

interlacings of felt, 
which render all vibra- 
tions impossible. In 
that ‘state, the strings 
can be neither struck 
nor plucked; they re- . 
main dead untilakeyis 
touched, which causes | 
the life-giving tangent, | 
a blade of brass fixed 
to the key, to come in | 
close contact with the | 
strings, thus providing 
this ‘other end’ which 
hitherto was missing. _ 
The tone produced by — 
the shock of the tangent 
will continue so long © 
as the finger remains 
‘on the key. The strings 
‘are alive now; they 
will sound if plucked; Re 
but they will return _ Piano action, circa 1425 
to absolute inertia as ni fos et Ris am 
soon as the tangent is _ key is depressed, its course is suddenly stopped, 
removed from them, Sethe sting, by 4 blog the bammer spengs wp 
On the clavichord the shaped piece) and falls back upon the key 
tone can be made to ~ 
vibrate, to swell, to alter its pitch, to continue ‘indefi- 
nitely, in fact it can be modified in a thousand ways 
by the action of the finger, which remains, by means of the 
‘tangent, in direct communion with the strings; for these 
reasons the clavichord is more expressive than any other 
keyboard instrument. It results from what I have already 
stated, that the principle of the tangent is radically opposed 
to that of the hammer, since the latter must quit the strings 
or else the tone would be destroyed, whilst the tangent must 
remain in contact with the strings to keep them alive. From 
the zesthetic point of view, the harpsichord and the clavichord 
have each inherent qualities which the piano does not possess. 
This is realised by people of taste and judgment, hence the 
importance of the renaissance of these instruments. 

Volumes of interesting technical details could be written 
on this subject, and will be, some day; meanwhile, I hope that 
_ the principles stated above will prove sufficient to enlighten 
the numerous music lovers, professional musicians, musical 
critics and others in need of such knowledge. 

Where and when did these instruments originate? In the 
time of our great-uncles, certain ‘authorities’ surmised simple — 
filiations which, although devoid of foundations, satisfied the 
curious while flattering their vanity. Many books were pub- | 
lished on these subjects, mostly cribbed from one another 
and repeating the same errors. They are still accepted by the 
public and, what is worse, by educational institutions which 
ought to be better informed. The truth is coming out, however; 
before long it will be recognised everywhere. 
eek the middle of the last century, Dr. /-Rimbault of 


gOS dated 1709, which describe: 
Piano e Forte, by Cristofori of 
Hipkins of the firm of Broadwood of | 
to examine some pianos : Cristofori. 


genuineness ae to stow in n the cine of weereate 1a 
seen allusions to probable hammer instruments lon 


Be pare seen in London two Dutc 


cuts little piano of Dutch ofigin, ener 1610. Th 
paintings which decorated it confirmed that date. This piano 
is fully described in my book on The Interpretation of the 
Music of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, published 
in 1916. The ‘invention’ of Cristofori had therefore been — 
‘known at least a century before his time. But I was confident 
that still earlier documents existed. In 1930, Le Cerf of 
Paris studied a manuscript dating 1425 to 1430, preserved — 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. This book contains = 
full descriptions, with plans and diagrams, of The Three 
Families of instruments—the clavichord, the harpsichord and 
the piano: three centuries before Cristofori! = 
__ A facsimile of the Latin text of this manuscript, and of the 2 
plans and diagrams, were published by Le Cerf in 1932, 
accompanied by an excellent French translation. Before his’ a 
death in 193 3, Le Cerf showed me some allusions to keyboard 
instruments in a fourteenth-century manuscript, but, as far 
as I know, these texts have not been fully elucidated. This is 
not the end of our surprises, however, for an Arabicmanuscript _ 
of the ninth century mentions instruments with jacks, capable 
of playing mechanically! Obviously, the origin of our instru-— 
ments goes back to a very early date. It will probably never be 
ascertained; but it is curious to note that, whilst the ancient 
texts never mention the origins of keyboard instruments, in 

the seventeenth century the sae inventors of the PEBe 
are Swyareaing! 
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Forth Music 
SCENES FROM the fourteenth-century Coventry Nativity Play, 
‘Bethlehem’, set to music by Rutland Boughton, will be relayed — 
from the Pavilion at Bath in the West Regional programme on 
Saturday (December 29). The version to be performed consists — 
of two scenes, set in Herod’s Palace and later in the Stable, — 
linked by the choral interlude on “The Seven Joys of Mary’. ni 
Vaughan Williams will conduct the B.B.C. Orchestra at 
8.35 p.m. on Friday (December 28) in a programme which i in= 
cludes two items by young composers: Elizabeth Maconchy’ Ss a 
‘Comedy Overture’, and Grace Williams’ ‘Two Psalms for — 
Soprano and Chamber Orchestra’. The solo part in the latter 
will be taken by Megan Thomas, and later in the programme _ 
Roy Henderson, with the Orchestra and Section C of the Wire- _ 
less Chorus, will sing the conductor’ sown prs: of five ‘Mystical a 


For ‘the sixth of the BB.C. Organ Recitals, on Saturday 
(December 29), Maurice Vinden has chosen a programme rang= 
ing from the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries, > from Nachti-— 
gall’s ‘Fortuna in Fa’ to the ‘Sonata on Psalm 94’ composed by 

‘Reubke. Matthew Locke’s ‘Voluntary for a Double Organ’ is _ ws 
also included, together with the ‘Fugue on Mae (Bach) - 
‘Air with Variations’, 

Several local choral and orchestral societies are responsible re 
items in the regional programmes this week. Tonight the Afan 
Glee Society, with the assistance of Arthur Cox (tenor) and © 
Dorothy Stanton (soprano), gives a concert in the Penuel 
Chapel, Cwmavon, which will be relayed by West Regional. On 
Saturday North Regional broadcasts a concert of Elgar’s 
by the Huddersfield Glee and Madrigal Society and the B.B.C. — 

belts Orchestra; while from St. Andrew’s aes Glas 


and Mendelssohn’s 


cert by the Choral and Orchestral Union of Glasgow Ot= 
- tish Orchestra, and ses eae Seria gsr Seta < 


lished i bok si next March q 
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‘THE LISTENER 


Kil or Care? 


By GRAHAM HUTTON ’ 
Mr. Hutton here summarises the views of the experts who have contributed to this series 


MAGINE that you and I and nine medical experts have 
been grouped round a patient. We have to decide what 

to do about him. You and I turn to our experts. Some 

of them say: ‘Let him alone: he’s weak from too much 
indulgence and too much interference with Nature; he’s been 
cramped too long in stuffy rooms: that’s all. Set him really 
free’. We ask other experts. They say: ‘We must certainly 
operate; just an exploratory operation, of course; find out why 
he’s piling on fat’. We look at each other and say: ‘But what 
about his heart? Will he ever come round?’ Some say he might. 
Some say he ought to, but they can’t be sure. Some say he 
certainly will mot come round. Some say it’s his only hope, 
and he’ll die anyhow if he goes on like this. Some say he’ll 
bea fine fellow when he’s been operated on. We then say, ‘Can 


- you, or can you mot, get rid of the unhealthy state in this 


organism?’ They reply: ‘We'll either kill or cure it. And if 
we kill it in attempting a cure, we may find out what was 
wrong, and so enable another organism to function perfectly, 
free from this morbid unbalance. That is to say, our opera- 
tion may succeed, though the patient dies!’ 


Where the Doctors’ Views Agree 


Well, all the experts in this series agree that our economic 
system is ill. Secondly, on broad lines, they agree that it is 
unbalanced. In economic terms, we have a much greater 
capacity of production, and therefore of consumption, than 
is actually being called on today. Thirdly, not one of our 
experts wanted to get rid of the illness by getting rid of 
the patient; not one of them believes in ending poverty in 
plenty by ending plenty and leaving us with poverty in 
poverty. We want plenty in plenty, and the experts are all 
agreed on this. The experts who want a radical operation 
and those who want natural forces to work, both want us 
to consume more because we are increasing our productive 
technique and powers. None of them believes we can satisfy 
every possible want or desire of every individual, either in 
this country or in the world, by our present or any immedi- 
ately foreseeable apparatus of production. All our experts 
are agreed that human desires are infinite, but that basic 
needs are relatively few and cry out first. The great majority 
of experts believe that we should expand our consuming 
power by expanding our productive power further; that we 
should go on saving, but that we should spend all our savings 
after we have repaired our old machinery and houses on 
making new apparatus and new houses and, as basic needs 
are more and more easily met by mass production, on beau- 
tifying or pleasure-ifying our country and our citizens, our 
towns and our lives. The majority, again, have indicated that 
they believe we can get to a point where the plenty of things 
primarily needed by humanity can be secured; -and that there- 
after we can either all go on being employed as before and 
turning out more and more secondary delights and frills and 
fancies; or we can, as a whole community, rest content with 
the standard of living then achieved, and take out our increased 
productive power in the form of extra leisure. That is to say, 
when all our western communities have become stable or 
declining in population, and as long as the technique of pro- 
duction progresses, we can stop short when everyone has a 


certain minimum standard of living. Every increase in scien- 


tific progress and in savings after that will mean that, if the 
ulation is stable, we can have the same minimum standard 
less hours of work; and it means that if the population is 
declining, as Mr. Henderson said it might well do, we can 
maintain the same minimum standard with the same hours 
of work. 

Again, the majority of experts believe in the desirability 
and practicability of a more equal and certainly a more 
equitable distribution of incomes. On the whole, all these 
_ experts agree that our productive capacity is growing rapidly, 
that it need not mean unemployment at all, as long as we 


can look.on those unemployed as being set free, like idle 


ery 
“4 ‘ 
—_ 


J 
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, for further production; and they agree that, if all our 


productive capacity all over the world were suddenly to go 
forward, all out,‘and the resultant output of everything were 
to be fully consumed either in consumption directly, or in 
further production for final consumption, it would not corre- 
spond to the real needs of poor people, everywhere. For the 
world’s productive forces are distorted at present, as a result 
of the War and of economic nationalism, and also as a result 
of manifold rigidities and frictions caused by State action and 
the action of groups of interests. Whereas before the War 
there was an automatic international economic system, self- 
adjusting and flexible; after the War, and recently to an 
ever-increasing extent, that system has split up into little 
national or regional units, cut off from-the trading world by 
tariffs and quotas, and protected by currency legislation and 
subsidies and special taxes on consumers for the benefit of 
producers. Therefore, the old self-adjusting system has been 
broken down, from outside it, in two spheres at. the same 
time—in the world as a whole, and in each country or unit 
group of countries like the gold bloc, or the sterling area, or 
the United States, or China. 


First Opinion: Back to Free Enterprise 


It is precisely at this stage in the diagnosis that we leave the 
common ground among our experts. For Mr. Brand and Pro- 
fessor Robbins certainly, and Mr. Henderson partly, want to 
remove the unnatural and artificial restraints or indulgences 
from which our patient, the community, has suffered since the 
War. They want to bring back free markets, healthy competi- 
tion and interaction of free enterprise; they want to do away 
with all controls by the State or by vested interests of pro- 
ducers, whether these producers have vested interests in 
profits, like shareholders, or in wages, like Trade Unionists; 
they want to abolish artificial rigging of prices to keep indus- 
trial concerns and their employees alive—all the ‘dope’ from 
which the patient has suffered like tariffs, subsidies, restriction 
schemes, quotas, pools, cartels, marketing boards, and what 
not—whether organised by. private producers or by the State. 
In short, they say: Free enterprise in free competitive markets 
is the most economical system, because capital and Jabour 
and natural resources are each used by free producers up to 
the point where the selling price, which consumers are able 
and willing to pay, covers costs of production. Further, they 
say, as all costs of production, whether wages or rent or in- 
terest, are incomes, technical progress under free enterprise 
means that the community’s economic reserves, labour and 
savings, are always being directed into new forms of produc- 
tion as the basis needs are more easily met. We should, they 
say, get back to this adjustable system, cost what it may in 
liquidation of vested interests. 


Second Opinion: Let the State Plan 


The next group of experts contains Dr. Dalton and Mrs. 
Wootton and, partly, Mr. Hobson. They agree with the 
diagnosis of Mr. Brand and Professor Robbins. But, they say, 
the very fact that the old world automatic system has broken 
down means’ that we, in this country, cannot control the 
world; we can only trim our sails to the trade winds, and the 
trade winds are now blowing more and more on to the land 
of each country. We can’t turn out the State and its controls 
and checks and restrictions on free enterprise, which have 
admittedly jammed the former free-working, self-adjusting 
economic machinery. Nor can we return to free markets for 
goods or for services like capital and labour. We must carry 
the present half-and-half stage, which is too dangerous to 
continue, to its logical conclusion. We must plan. Only we 
must not let the vested interests control the State and the 
citizens and the consumers, for the hope of profits. We must 
see to it, by political action and organisation, that the State, 
which has already interfered with private enterprise, finally 
controls all enterprise and regulates, or perhaps even abolishes, 

rivate profits. When we ask this second group of experts to 
be more explicit, they reply: as free markets and free enter- 


“prise: aide in ae rate of profit, ah things consumers 
- wanted, the transformation into a State economic system will 
mean that the State must provide the indication of what is to _ * ‘. 
€ oT oviasds: af: ascist or ‘Communist Economy? a 


be produced—how much of each commodity or ‘service, in © 
what time, and at what real costs. That is where our planned. 


- economy comes in, they will say. Some organ of the State, — 
are lete with economic experts and technicians, will decide 


e State’s present resources, its resources needed i in the 


yt two or three years, the amount-of consumers’. basic. 


needs which must be met; what resources will remain over 
when these needs have been met; how much foreign raw. 
materials the State requires; with what it can pay the foreigners 
for them; how much that payment to foreigners will represent. 
of our total national production; how much must then be 
allocated to produce or repair, the State’s productive machinery, 
its capital, its apparatus for producing goods; what remains 
over after all this for the production of goods and services 
like art and music and football and pleasure and wireless and. 


better clothes and cafés and restaurants and boarding-houses 
and holiday resorts and charabancs and the production of. 


cars and cycles and books and better houses and roads and 
toys—in short, what national resources are left over to. 


‘produce under the main plan all the things that make life 


more than mere daily existence. And that means, too, that the 
planners decide what consumers must consume, and how 
much, But, in any case, there cannot be very much free 
choice allowed to consumers. If there were, it would ‘pay’, i.e. 

be profitable, for someone to start supplying those demands 
which could. be expressed in free prices; then the ‘someone’ 

would start drawing off labour and capital from the State’s. 
own schedule, in order to meet private demand. That would 
throw a monkey-wrench into the planned machinery. So the, 
plan must be a limited, perhaps temporary, form of economic, 
and necessarily, of course, of political, dictatorship, 


_ Third Opinion: Socialism Plus Capitalism = 


Finally, avery. small group of our experts—to be precise, Mr. 
Keynes and Sir: “Arthur Salter—have put forward a different 
prescription on the same agreed diagnosis. They believe in’ 
planning the future economic development of our-community;. 
but they do not believe in the necessity of an all-embracing, 
planned economy. Mr. Keynes called it only ‘purposive direc- 


tion’—1.e. directing production to certain main purposes, 


and leaving the less important purposes of production to be 
fulfilled by undirected economic effort and activity. “Mr. 
Keynes, you remember, could: imagine that the burden of the 
cost of: the community’s . ‘capital | would - be substantially: 


_ lessened; if only the rate of interest moved lower and lower,’ 


and if only all our savings got ‘purposively directed’ into new. 
productive channels. Sir Arthur Salter touched on the same 


point, but he preferred to write. down his prescription in terms © 


of ‘Socialisation’—State ownership and cortrol of only the 


main branches of our national production, plus a National — , 
_ liberties must we yield up under each ‘ism’? Ds ite aa 


recommendation, about the canalisation of our savings into © 


Investment Control Board to see to it that Mr. Keynes’. 


new: lines. of production at. lower interest rates, really gets 
carried out. This third prescription for our patient is, however, 


on the face of it, the most difficult to get dispensed: For it - 
recommends that one and the same community - should live . 


under Socialism for some goods and services; and under free 


private-capitalism for others. Yet the costs on which the free - 
capitalist part must base its calculatichs are fixed by the” 
functioning of the planned Socialist: part. Nevertheless, that 


is what we are doing in a small way today, without much 
success; for we are distributing the proceeds of taxes and levies 
on consumers, to the unemployed, and to private producers like 
farmers and steel-makers and shipowners and builders and dis- 
tressed areas. That is a kind of Socialism—although Labour 


and Conservative and National Governments have all helped to 


bring it in. Only what we do today has no general ‘ purposive 
direction’ at all; and a subsidy or a protective tariff for one 
branch of industry too often penalises another branch of our: 


home industry; in fact, so far the consumers and the taxpayers _ 


have had to give up part. of their money incomes and to 
transfer that part. to assist the protected concerns or subsidised 


industries, and the workers in them. If Mr. Keynes’ and Sir . 
Arthur Salter’s view of our future economic organisation is _ 
adopted by some Government of this country, that Govern- . 
ment will have to see to it that, in socialising the main indus-\. 
"trial branches, it does not need to earmark too much of all 


_economic structure of these three ‘isms’. 


-yond:control? You must answer that-momentous question for. 


cansdeere’ i incomes in order to maintain the. State industries, 
and their employees 1 in full working’ order. veeg) 5 


Now let us begin to draw conclusions. For myself, Ihave the © 


‘impression from this series that the weight of the evidence is _ 


that there is no immediate possibility of a return to free mar-— 

kets and to free enterprise. The nations today have made 
scrambled eggs of their national economies; they cannot hope «ag 
at this stage to unscramble the eggs. Our western nations have c 
created or protected, and then kept in being, larger and larger q 


_ vested interests—both of workers and of private producers— _ 


and these organisations exert political pressure upon all kinds ~ 
of Governments, pressure which cannot be lightly opposed. So y 
we in this country, as Italy, Germany, and the United States, _ 
have drifted slowly but increasingly into a position of corpor=- 
ate organisation of economic interests; and now it seems only a 4 
question whether. we develop in a Fascist, Socialist or Com- 
munist direction. Be careful! Here I am talking only of the. — 
I must leave all of: 
you to your preferences on the political plane. In any of these — 

‘isms’ I foresee economic planning—more of it in Fascism. 
and Communism, which must be completely planned; less of 

it, perhaps, in Socialism. 

The great questions then arise: 2: Who is to have the authority: : 

to plan? Who is to plan the planners? Who is to prevent them: 
from making the whole community ‘more planned against than. - 
planning’? If the propertied classes—the great majority of our’ — 
population, who have a stake in shares or in Savings Certifi- 
cates, in a house and a motor-car, in a fairly well-paid. job— : 
decide that personal liberty is not so important as security.of 
their property and their children’s future, they may empower” 
guardians of property in a form of Fascist, corporate, vested= 
interest State, planning its economic development. If the peo-' 
‘ple as a whole decide that private property is mot worth as. 
much as the chances of a more equitable society, we may get a 
Communist dictatorship, also planning our economic develop-.- 
ment. Both Fascist and Communist States will be authoritar- ~ 
ian in the economic sphere. They will therefore bump up: 


= 


against all the problems I have mentioned in this series in con-_ 


nection with the arbitrary fixing of production and prices, the - 
keeping down of costs and the loss of. individual uberis and” 
freedom of choice. : 
But now, is a third way open? Is it possibile that we can re-._ 
tain, side by side, a benevolent State Socialism for basic needs, 


‘and private capitalism, reasonably regulated by the State, out-- -_— 


side the realm of socialised production? Can we then retain. 
our Parliamentary and electoral systems? In any of the now. 
four alternatives, Fascist, Communist, Socialist, or—for want. 
of a better term—Social-Individualist, must we not yield.up_ 
varying amounts of personal liberty and freedom of choice - 
which was only justifiable under an economic system which 
has already virtually passed away? And how much of those. OC 


Questions Beyond Economics ¢ 2 <9. >. 7) Se 


You see, purely economic considerations are- snot. the lasts. oe 
considerations upon which mankind decides. Shall we re-. 
organise our community in such a way as to secure more self-: 
expression, more happiness, more mental and physical welfare, : 
at the cost of handing our economic.and cultural destinies as: 
individuals, over to a set of men placed in authority and be- 


yourselves. All I can do—all we who have talked to you in this 
series have been able to do—is to-give you what we think are 
certain economic issues and consequences involved in different —_ 
social solutions to our problems. And you find, as I told youat 
the outset, that we may agree to take less economic welfare wi 
gladly if we get greater equality with less worry and struggles 

or we may acquiesce in having our economic lives run for us,: 
with no say in the running; or we may revolt—experiment— see 
make the drastic operation on the patient after allina‘killor 
cure’ mood. But whether we acquiesce in the, one or the others. “3g 
we shall not, I think, decide: on purely economic grounds. __ d 
In whatever direction we think we can best express ourselves i ys) 
we are probably still un popretezed tee to gain the whole material 
world at’ the expense of losing what we consider to be our a 
souls. And economic considerations will not dictate how best 
we can ease our souls’ disquiet. ee 1, as Graham Hutton, ee 
think is exactly.as it should be. Mee arse 
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_ Sharing the Gospel i the Spoken } Ww ord 


ng By the Rev. W. J. NOBLE 


_ FRIEND of mine with a church in Johannesburg was 
waiting in the vestry one Sunday night for the hour of 
when there entered a brisk young reporter 

from one of the city newspapers. ‘Well, Mr. So-and- 


, he said special tonight?’ ‘No’, replied my 


‘anything 
friend, ‘caly "the old Gospel’, Whereupon the reporter left. If 


the preacher had promised a lurid indictment of the sins of the 
city, or an attack on the Government's native policy, it would 
have been worth waiting for. But the Gospel in itself is not 
news, in the journalistic sense of the word. 

No sensible man complains about that, but it makes this 
fact all the more remarkable. Ever since today, Sunday, 
December 23, 1934, was reckoned to begin with dawn on a 
little island in the middle of the Pacific, all round the world, 
men and women in tens of thousands have been telling other 
men and women—millions of them—in hundreds of !anguages 
about this same thing—the good news of the Gospel. With all 
kinds of denominational divergences (and it is as easy to over- 
emphasise as to disregard them, for there isn’t as much funda- 
mental difference as you might suppose between a good 
Orthodox Christian from Moscow and a good Methodist from 
Manchester)—with, I say, all kinds of denominational diverg- 
ences, and racial differences, and cultural points of view—they 
are all preaching of God the Father and Christ the Saviour of 
men. ‘Oh, yes’, says someone rather impatiently, “but that’s 
mere preaching’. You might j just as well and as truly talk about 

‘mere’ engineering or “mere’ wireless. Every great movement 
in history has been due to preaching—the beginning of the 
Christian Church, the Crusades, the Evangelical Revival; the 
growth of the Labour Movement in England and of atheistic 


Communism in Europe and Asia; the very deve opment of - 


civilisation, are all due to preaching. 


Telfing of Good News 


‘Now he preaching I am speaking about is the word of peo- 
ple with a common conviction, trying to communicate truth as 
they have seen and felt it. It is the Christian witness, which has 
come down through two thousand years of history, and is 
stronger and wider today than ever. You can’t read the Book of 
Acts, about the first Christian disciples, without getting the 
vivid impression of men running with news—great news—and 
crying it abroad. And the Book of Acts is going on, for suppos- 
ing you to be an ordinary decent person, the a thing you 
want to do with good news is to share it. 

And, whether you are a lover, or a stump aeake, or a poli- 
tician, or a preacher, the most direct and immediate and suc- 
cessful means of expression between one human being and an- 
other is still the spoken word. Even in our community, if books 
and the press reach their tens or hundreds of thousands, broad- 
casting reaches its millions. How much more does the spoken 
word mean in countries where literacy is only beginning, 
where there are scarcely any books or newspapers, and few 
people can read. Eve.ybody is thinking today about India, 
with a population of 352 millions: no fewer han 324 millions, 
or 92 per cent., cannot read. How are you going to reach them 
with any kind of propaganda, religious or political or educa- 


Ee tional? Nothing but the spoken word will serve. And that is 


equally true of China and Africa. 

I have heard Mr. Gandhi say that the Christian, and the 
missionary in particular, ought not to talk at all. As the rose 
spreads its fragrance just by existing, so that missionary should 
let his life carry the message without words. But even granting 
that every action preaches, why limit oneself like that? The 
prophets of silence themselves don’t do it, round the whole 


_ circle of them from Thomas Carlyle to Mr. Gandhi. Nobody 


asks that they should, for the word of man to man is as much a 
__ part of the projection of personality as his actions. 
Thus the preacher of the Gospel relies almost everywhere, 
even Jeskeaig Tips on the spoken word more than upon any other 
not, Eacade ——— fe the vision of a com- 
tree, and offering 
savages all the benefits 
f oe including his frock coat and umbrella. That 


picture was a caricature, At the worst, there were never but a 
very few missionaries like that, and they are all long dead. 


How the Missionary Begins His Preaching 


Well, how do missionaries set about their preaching? It be- 
gins when you go into a village in India or China or Africa, and 
the people gather round, and you tell them a story. In this you 
are following the example of Him Who was the greatest of all 
tellers of stories. If you know your business, the people listen. 
The story we missionaries have to tell is so unlike anything 
the people know, or anything in their own faith, that interest 
grows into wonder. Perhaps they don’t believe it, for it sounds 
too good to be true. But if only, by some wild “possibility, it 
could be true! It is the story of a God Who is not undiscover- 
able or even remote, not unapproachable or indifferent or 
passionless, hostile o- relentless or implacable or capricious, 
but Whose name is Father, and Who sent His Son into the 
world to help and save just such people as are listening, from 
their misery and sin. That is the story, a jewel with a thousand 
facets, and every one of them shining with a new and glorious 
revelation of truth. It is the’story people are waiting to hear. I 
wonder if you know that moving account given by Lady Hosie 
of the Chinese girl who for the first time read the story of the 
Prodigal Son, and then looked and asked: ‘How long have you 
known this?’ ‘All my life, I think’, was the answer. ‘Do all 
white people know?’ “Yes, most of them’. “Then why haven’t 
they told us before?’ 

Of course, the spoken word about God and Christ is. not 
confined to set sermons or addresses. It can be communicated © 
in all sorts of ways. In a wireless talk not long ago, you were 
told how three devoted women ‘gossip the-Gospel’, as they 
said, through Central Asia, dropping into villages and sharing 
the good news of God, meeting caravans and chatting about 
the love of the Father as naturally as you would chat about the 
weather; just as though it were a bit of friendly talk between 
neighbours. And so it is. 

Or here’s a company of people wandering through a group 
of Indian villages with their instruments of music. There isn’t 
a lot of talking, but there’s singing nearly all the time. They 
have taken the lyrics, the ancient songs of India; and written 
new words to a lot of them, and they have createda lot more: 
So, as all through the ages, India listens in the cool of the’ 
evening to a song. Do you wonder that often enough. the 
villager himself learns to sing the New Song? 

And, since I have mentioned singing, did you:ever hear a- 
great company of deep-throated African men singing, ‘N’kosi 
sikeléle Africa’ (God save Africa)? It is like the sound of many 
waters, and it echoes in your heart till you die. When you have 
heard it, you know where the Negro spirituals came from, and 
you know something of the passion of the- African for liberty 
and peace, which he will only find when he finds God. You 
remember how that great saint and genius, Dr. Schweitzer, 
told us of his own methods of bringing these gifts to the 
African; not by song; but in the simple sermon to the patients 
of his hospital at Lambaréné, with the wealth of illustration 
from the common life of the people around him. 


Christian Teaching in Foreign Broadcasting 


It is a far cry from that to broadcasting, but there is no 
reason why religion should not use the resources of science, 
and broadcast services are known, not only in this country, but 
in cities like Colombo and Cape Town and others. Shanghai 
in China and Poona in India have their own broadcasting 
stations, from which Christian preaching is regularly done. 
There is a problem which the B.B.C. has not to face—broad- 
casting over the same area in six or eight languages. 

And I wonder if you have ever heard some familiar hymn 
produced on a gramophone in some rich Eastern or African 

ar. Here is yet another vehicle for the spoken word. 
And the Gospel they have received by the churches across 
the seas, by the vast army of preachers of all sorts, is part of. 
the service of a thousand schools and colleges, and touches all 
sorts and conditions of men, for if the poor have the Gospel 


Hs 
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_ Memories Sands upon n ‘me as I 
Here i is a great fair at a place called Tigyit, far up in the Shan’ 
States in Upper Burma, with a jostling multitude of Taung- 
_ thus and _ Pauneyos. and. ab manner of Hie, wild folk.. And. 1 
_ three ‘Englishmen—stand 1 tp i ina. clear: space. atid begin to sing 
and speak, ‘The tribes gather. round and listen. Some, i it may be 
_ many, of ‘that’ audience will never hear the’ story again. How 
- shall it be told? If you have one chance—only -one—of telling 
it, what will you make of it? But the word is said, and perhaps 


* it is reinforced with a sold Gospel, provided for us by the Bible 


Society. And when the fair is over, that word travels’ up the 
distant valleys. with its gracious and benignant light. © 
Here again, is a village of Doms—outcastes and gipsies and 
_ scavengers—near the city. of Benares, They have lived in 
filth and grime and squalor unspeakable; they | were despised 
and rejected of men; they were, and are, less than. the dust - 
beneath the chariot wheel of the Brahmin: But someone went 
and told them a story. It was a woman, and I wish I had time 
to tell you her story—the_ story. of over twenty years of devo- 
tion, of patience like the patience of God from Whom she 
learned it, of a people disappointing, disheartening, continually 
being dragged back to evil by the ancient lusts, and of a love 
‘that would not let them go. And now they are honest and 
clean and self-respecting and God-fearing folk, like you. In. 
that same city of Benares is another example. _ Benares is 
India’s sacred city par excellence. To her shrines, and to the 
cleansing ‘waters of Mother Gunga, come a million pilgrims 
~ every year. ‘Into that polyglot crowd go the workers of the 
Pilgrims’ Mission, which is a joint adventure. for Christ » 
undertaken by half-a-dozen missionary societies of this 
-country. From the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from Karachi 
f0 Spee all India’ S races are to be found in the holy city. 


~ Camulodunum at he British Museum a’ 


‘THE PROGRESS OF THE EXCAVATIONS at rer serie the 
Jast five years has from time to time been. reported i in THE. 
LISTENER, but those interested have now an opportunity of 
‘seeing for themselves i in London-some of the results of those 
excavations by visiting the exhibition of the work of the 
- Colchester and British Museums ‘which. opened at the British 
Museum on December 10. During these five years the com- 
_ paratively little-known town- of: Camulodunum, the pre- 
Conquest capital of Cunobelinus, which was at its zenith for 
forty years before 43 A.D., has taken on a new importance and 
a solid reality. While sacking and burning the new Roman 
colony in 61 A.D., Boadicea probably razed what remained of 
the old British town, which-in any- case had become Roman- 
ised. Kinds of pottery, native-made and imported, - types of 
_ metal work in tools, personal ornaments and armour, coins in 
circulation, horse trappings and so forth can now be seen or — 
readily inferred from fragments. Here is proof positive of a 
considerable. volume. of British-Continental trade for some 
decades prior to 43. In the first case are specimens - -Of the 
decorated Samian vases made in South Gaul which’ from 
-¢. 25 A.D. onward were being’ increasingly. imported. ‘A bowl | 
_Stamped by Licinus, who did big business under Claudius and ~ 
_ Nero, shows delicate moulded ‘ornament of” curving | tendrils’ 
_ and leaves; this early. wate was never ‘surpassed i in its kind: 
About a century after the abandonment. ofthe old. site, a 
Roman-British firm established the industry 2 at Camulodunum; 


setting up furnaces on the hill for the home. production of £ 


Samian ware. This is something new to archeology. What was 
thought to be an. exclusively. imported. line is proved by the’ 
exhibited moulds and parts of bowls shaped i in them to be, in 
these cases, Colchester ware. Not. only : so, but the light white- 
‘ bodied pots with slate-grey: exterior and. shunting scenes em-_ 
bossed in slip—christened ‘Castor ware’ from the place in 
Northants—can now be definitely attributed also to Colchester 
potters, as well as to Castor potters. In one case a Samian 
stamp has been found on a Castor fragment. In another case 
note shards, red and black and grey, of pots imported from 
ig Gaul and the Binneleed, where, among an Medius 


ice of the pee: word. om 


- nique), from the latter part of the first century B.c. to the ie 


_ ornament in the shape of heads of a dog, a fox and a dolphin. © 


~ material. I have, selected for: illustration a particularly graceful — 
and typical “Belgic. pot. ornamented with -gitth cordons and | 


finger tips. But the most. spectacular object is a bronze sauce~ 
pan, practically perfect; the stamp on its: handle shows that i iv. 3 


~ founded in 1804, i is to make the Bible the common possession of 
_ all mankind. It has been responsible for the publication, or the» 


_ entailed, so that the Society'is urgently in need of the financial 


‘Preaching Through Four Interpreters | 


Ae Africans, gathered gether | in a mining eae to 
Northern Rhodesia. They came from almost every part of om 
South and South Central Africa,and I spoke to them through e 
four different interpreters successively. If you think 
the gift of simple, direct, lucid speech, you s. ould try t ‘" 
experience! It is very’ ‘self-revealing and humbling. But even , : 
tortuous ‘interpretation could not-marthe beauty of the ~ 
Gospel story, and I know from experience that no other could — 
hold ‘that audience like this does: Most of them could make ~ 
nothing of a book, though s some were - learning to ead. But 
anybody can. listen. 


On that same African j journey, I spent the 1 morning of Neve 
Year’s Day with the Queen of Swaziland. We'sat on mats on — a 
the ground—she and my wife and I and a missionary of that 
region—outside her house in the Royal’ Kraal, surrounded 


by chiefs and officers of the household, and talked about the 
love of Jesus. And even through the sometimes clogged chan- 
nels of interpretation the story made its fresh appeal to more be 
_ than one, as I have had good reason to know. | A 
Now these illustrations, taken almost at random from qa 


great host of personal experiences, can be multiplied by tens 
of thousands in the life of the Church throughout the world. 
‘Mere’ preaching, if you insist: only the old Gospel, as my 
friend in Johannesburg said. In every. country, men and women. 
are occupying old territory, or pushing « out into” new. > with the: .-% 
same story, telling it or singing it or gossiping it or ‘broad- | 
casting it. Can’t you see the romance of it, and feel the thrill 


of it, and ae t you respond | to the adventure of be ete ee 


anil Attis stampe d their goods; ond note xig6 meaningless * 
criss-cross stamps, crude native imitations of reputable trade-. 
marks. A series of brooches and fibula (safety-pin coiled- 
spring or hinged brooches), mainly i in bronze, is eloquent of. ee 
steady development (with mingled Celtic and Roman tech- 


latter part of the first century A.D. A purely utilitarian thing, - 
a bronze linch-pin of a chariot-wheel, was thought worthy of — 


Roman i iron swords, about 22. inches ‘Jong; can be seen, as . 
well as, in bronze, a plume-holder of.a helmet, shoulder-pieces _ 
sf plate armour, well-designed. fasteners - ‘for. soldiers’ belts 
and harness trappings. Such military remains are compara- ‘ a 
tively rare in’ Britain. The direct descent of modern from 


‘Roman tools is. exemplified: by a billhook which tight have 
been borrowed from your own. garden shed; and, personally; 


Iam attracted. by. the iron blades; grooved at the. sides, to fit Fst 
on to the business end ofa wooden spade—a fine.economy in 


bands of lattice ‘and rouletted- ornament: and a pot of ‘rusti+ 4 
cated ware’, the clay. formed :into® ‘irregular. ridges with the es 


was ,Taade ee one 8 ou Tolpis Rear z 
papi E Winzot. - . 


The aim ‘of the British ‘and Paiden Bible ‘Society, which was” SS 


circulation, of 678 versions of the Bible; including 146 complete - 
Bibles; 149 complete New Testaments, and 323 nies int ‘ae : 
parts of the Bible. Since 1804, the Society has issued more 
453,000,000 copies of the Scriptures. In See 855,448 ‘copies. | : 
were distributed throughout the British Isles. $ the cost of f pro- ia 
duction is nearly always far in excéss of the price of the editions; 
the proceeds of sales amount to only a part of the expenditure sp 


assistance of all who appreciate the value of its work and whos 4 
wish to see it continued. ; e- e 
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Billhook, c. 50 A.D. 
] 
Tron shoes for wooden spades, c. 50 A.D. 
a iaabathistgassices ¥ | 
i CR 
Patera, c, 50 A.D. 
: < y 
Native beaker imitating Gallo-Belgic ware, 1-50 A.D. 
2 
ee 
re 
: Peer ees ae i 
|  Gallo-Belgic beaker with hatched and spine orn: ment, probably made Jar with barbotine ornament in native tradition, but with stron 


9 
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at Treves, 20-30 A.D. Romanisation (one of the latest pots on the site), c. 70 A.D. 


Sir ‘Kenneth Lee is ee of Ye Industrial Grants’ Coitnaittie ae the . peaeihies oe ‘Scienti ai 
Mr. Mallon i is the Warden of Toynbee 2 Hall and Chairman of the London Council for Voluntary Occupa durin; 


Ra A 7“ IR KENNETH LEE: I am glad you were shie to come take the maximum advantage of the opportunities 0: 
he ea up to Bolton last week and see our Continuation School. the day continuation schools, 
What did you think of it? : Lex: I don’t know what experience of day co. 
J. J. Matton: I thought highly of it. It is an admirable these people have had who tell you that | 
school. It delighted—even thrilled—me. cs c _ regard their studies as an interruption of the 
: — Lee: But weren’t you convinced? - All the evidence I have had from employers and fo 
seas _ Maton: Convinced of what? ‘ from our own who have given the ‘system a trial 


/ Lee: That Day Continuation Schools from 14 to 18 are better 
ah _ for the young people than an extra year from 14 to 15 could be, | : 
_ assuming you cannot have both systems at the same time? ' foremen, that it is just the sean that has ‘tangke ean 
pies MALLON: Well I won’t make that assumption. I think that business of living. I want the children to get the feeling 
say “you can and ought to have both systems, but you are correct they can have their education sandwiched into their work, 
ig in supposing that if I had to choose I would choose an extra that. they may Jearn while they earn, and thereby be 
-_-—_-year of full-time education. You see that, well worthy of praise from having to receive a State ‘dole’ from 14 to 15. 
3 ; ‘as your continuation school may be, its success is almost | MALLON: The word ‘dole’ is hateful and | inappropriate. Any 
> ee irrelevant to this argument. What does it prove? Merely that financial allowance which the State would have to make 
33 if children must enter industry at 14 it is well that their work children were kept at school after 14 would be to poor familie 
J should be tempered by education. But why drag children of in the form of maintenance allowance. It would be far less: 
'- 14 inte industry at all? The child of 14 is too young for work. the wages the young people could earn and would represen a- 
The Vice-Chancellor of Birmingham said last week that one definite sacrifice on the part of their parents, The princip 
year between 14 and 15 is as valuable from an educational point Maintenance is the same as that of free school meals. Is. t 


opposite to eter An our ‘Case we have many ‘tesi i 


sof view as any three years of a young person’s life. So say all anyone who does not deserve a meal when he is hungry? I am 

educationalists. The child’s development is injured if he has to sure that you would not phen to these Tice meals. on | 
face the realities of wage-earning and responsibility too early, grounds. - 2 
and 14 is too early. Lex: No, Somes health is a pre-requisite, and ston one 


Lee: Yes, but my point of view is that the child of 5518 not 52 2 going to benefit all children. But longer whole-time educa- : 
| mature énough at that age to be left to look after his own ~ Mn is not. Some children can’t take advantage of it. The'kind 
_ education. The record cards you chose haphazard on your visit _of education that I’d like to see—education at day continuation 
to our school showed that an improvement occurs after 15 and schools—is more selective. 
is maintained right up to leaving the day continuation school Matton: I don’t see that. You propose. continued education < 
‘at 17 or 18. The child matures in every way after 15 more for all. How is it selective? But I become aware of your delusion. 
definitely than from 14 to 15. If the average child is earning You have been led away by conditions in your own firm. You 
and facing the demands of life at the same time as he is being 2T¢ Pe rt the ge aes she see in your own little sthosk fe 
educated, then he can form some opinion of the value of i‘ 
education. He has some touchstone of reality. But the child of © 
a 14 is socially immature, and will continue in that same im- 
eipia te maturity if he simply continues ordinary schoolwork. run te the’ Manchester Education coernhice whis pe five 99 
2 ee ~ MALLON: Of course the child of 14 is socially immature. He such schools for young people employed in the area who are | a 
is immature. because he is a child. His immaturity will and allowed by their employers to attend the school during work — ie 
“hae should continue until his childhood is over. The veteran head hours. I take this opportunity of telling you how grateful we 
es of Bedales School said the other day that the instability of tee. the Manchester Education Committee for all they have 
_——. -young was marked up to. the end of the fourteenth year. done in this direction. ss 
At 14 the child is a bundle of un-co-ordinated local growths; Matton: Well, it’s little when you consider the gigantic size 
he is awkward and suffers. unduly from ‘mental and physical of the educational problem as a whole. I was interested inand _ 
disorders. To send him at this age into the world is foolish and ~ liked your school, but your works are special. Many. factories ae 
dangerous. At this age he should be retained i in the world of are old and unfitted for use. Children are often given jobs which _ ea 
_ education—in a spiritual society. The first stage in the manu-_ are too arduous for them, and that, allied with poverty in the 
facture of good citizens is a careful and appropriate ‘preparation: home, makes serious inroads upon the health and fitness of the — 
; for life. You can’t get that merely by giving young people child: I-am not thinking of the school solely as a place for Be: 3 
i saya snippets of education—two half-days a week, from 14 to 18. mental development, but also as a place where foundations of 
SP sae It seems to me that you want to get. better workers: I want to health and happiness can be laid. et 
Mes Sy - get better citizens: >". Lge: I’m well aware of that; but you only want to add to the ae : 
ers LEE: Yes, I want citizens het are Wockers--wheteet high or child’s school record a year, or ‘possibly two. We help our bo BS 
low; but the second stage in making good citizens is.a training for four years, and that means looking after their health too. B 
As - in right thinking and right conduct. In the day continuation if factories and work are so unsuited to-young people of 14 
school system he is tried out while at work and his guidance is | must still be so for those of 15, 16 and 17: and. surely, the 
tom renewed twice a week at school. As for ‘snippets of education’, of two half-days a week alleviate that unsuitability more effec 
did you notice how far the pupils in our school had progressed _ tually up to 18 than does the raising of the age to 15. ae 
_-—s im their knowledge of English, practical mathematics, drawing © _ Matton: I have said’ that I am all in favour of breaks. I grant 
and science, social and industrial history, domestic subjects, that part-time education will serve as a bridge between schoo 
handicrafts, and in their physical education? The school is and industry and soften, as it were, the shock of the 
under inspection by the Board of Education and I would leave It is quite ‘true that at present the transition is too abru 
the valuation of the final results to that See and unbiassed it is not a reason for making the transition at the age 
_ department. - : Part-time education is much more suitable for children of 
Bea scs ¥s Matton: Certainly, I don’t object to he kind of subjects than for children of 14. 
taught in day continuation schools. The point is that there is _ better able to profit by the combination of work and. 
Dae _ not enough teaching. At day continuation schools children tend Leg: I have got figures which show that the 
; to regard their studies as an interruption of the business of annual cost ‘of raising the school age ‘from 14 t 


7 ‘- living, Forty hours in the mill and eight hours in the school _ £2} millions, and if you add maintenance 
=e mean that the children are being educated in ‘the mill. Children those proposed by the Minister of Educa: 
eek are not physically prepared for lessons while ‘they are hard at would be an extra annual cost of between 
Reortek . WOrk. They work Basher and get tired and are unable to ' pounds. Total cost, Th a oe thn si 
Mee iz a ~~ . ities. oa a, : > 7s " ~ y 7 - ae i at 
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nites Pts the: has “of the money | 
pended on these will remain in the national: 
ler that I am conceding something when I say 
‘to the country of raising the school-leaving age 

3 or 4 millions. The cost of part-time eoneacom up = 
be, r think, more, but not much more. — 

are too sanguine in supposing 1 that the raising of the 

eaving - age will make Junior Instruction Centres 

sary. sii ack to any vig that the Saaiencral at ay rate in 


more, I: feel convinced it.is much better for the young 
1 ut have you available schools and teachers for the 
1 age group if the school-leaving age were raised? 
IN: There’ is really" no dunaulty about schools and 


‘ ptional eembers of ahiidich sie were born in 1 the years 
7 ch: hg the aes These Post-War, age Ercuns have been 


Ss 


1a) ES needed for these swollen age groups, and new 
t achers would have had to be trained in order to deal with them 
their senior years, whereas by the time the raising of the. 


-school-leaving age could now be put-into force there willbe” 


age: groups can be’ Lae with a very So increase in’ 


LEE: But we know that eve are cies ae he: are against 
aising the school-leaving age, and these are some of their 
arguments. It has always been argued that certain areas are 
iefinitely short of juvenile employees. Employers in Manches- 
er, for example, are now to a certain extent handicapped by a 
ortage of juvenile employees, and this shortage, on all the 
idence we have, is likely to be aggravated. Manchester,. though | 
luch less concerned than other parts of the country. 

LLON: If the argument for shortage is against me, it is 
0 against you. Have you not claimed that part-time education. 
lead to a demand for more juveniles? As regards existing: 
ortages, they are much more serious in some parts of the - 
south country than in Manchester. At the end of 1933, for 
_ example, ‘London registered a shortage of young people 
ee eouerng to 3,000. These shortages don’t dismay me. They 
* constitute: the hope. that employment may be found for the 
who are now out of work in the cotton towns and the 
ed areas. - . 
hen, I have heard it said that the cost "of paying a wage. 
at present done by 14-year-olds would be materially. 
eased by having to pay a wage for I 5-year-olds. It is argued 
e of these empoyers that their competitive position may 
€ 2, the paainan to o wage costs which sae Be. involved 


AL] ees chst piguimeat: is also. double Sage! Tf. children 
k only 4h days instead of 54, costs will be affected. The: 
Shports amounts to little. In ve piece work eee which are 


i common argument that there are eis: in 
e better suited to workers at 14 than at 15. 
regards repetitive work, your employer friends 
ground, Lee. I saw the children of home 
ies before the War putting hooks and eyes” 
n cards at the age of 5 years, That argument © 
cates i its bay 3 where he might not wish to be 


‘thinking ‘irs cane Hyen if day continuation schools do | 


something like half-a-million less pupils i in the schools, and the'<> 


concerned. about the future supplies of juvenile employees, is | 


T think that ‘most employers are more opposed to part-time 
continued education and to the interference with factory 


arrangements which it makes. inevitable, than they are to the 


putting up of the school-leaving, age. I am more clear that if. 


_ the country had any experience of an educational system which. : 
_ covered children up to 15 it would be proud of the system. 


LEE: It seems to me that the whole of your case hangs on the 
claim that 14 to 15 is the one year of greatest importance in 
adolescence, and yet you and those who think with you state 
quite boldly, that as soon as you get the age Daised to 15, you 


- will start a crusade to raise it to 16. But, on your own showing, 


this 15 to 16 year will be worth only one-third of the 14 to 15 


year from the point of view of education. ‘And it would cost a 


good deal more. I go further, because I believe that all the years 


from 14 to 18 are of vital importance in the making of the 


citizen. Further, your case takes no account of the needs of in- 
dustry. I readily admit that there is no age at which the claims of 
education cease and the claims of work begin; they overlap at 
some time during adolescence. As industry is organised today 


some employers would say that industry could not stand this: 
cutting out of one year of entrants and then of another year. But 


_ the system I advocate merges the claims of both education and 


_ industry by setting up a system that can be started with a 14 to. 


15 group and extended for an extra year each year up to 18 with- 
_ out any further disturbance of: organisation in ‘education or 


industry. The day continuation school system offers‘a second ~ 
chance, whenever the time is ripe, to every young person who - 
has been graded under the Hadow Scheme at‘11 years of age.’ 
Whatever may be said of transfers from a lower grade of school: © 


to a higher, one has seldom heard of children being transferred 


at a later age than 14, under the new system of post-primary. - 
education. Many children are late in developing’ And ‘the more. - 
extended instruction in the day continuation school: allows of: a-. 


.. course of instruction which fits pcrraelys into gehis mental abilities 
_ of the adolescent. : Si 


MALLon: Suppose I summarise my case too. gay pees years ago” 
an Act empowering ‘the establishment of part-time education — 


was passed. That Act has not been operated, and the i impressive 
fact is that the Government is not being pressed to operate it. So 


much for part-time. education. Eight years ago the Hadow Com- 
mittee, after two years of study, proposed ‘two educational’ 


changes which. i in their view were organically linked together. 


These changes were (1) separation of primary and post-primaty 3 
education at the age of 11 plus, and afterwards four years of © 
some form of secondary education. This report was received — 


with enthusiasm and all but unanimous approval, and it has 
already led to the reorganisation of most of our schools. But we 
cannot obtain the fruits of the reorganisation until the second 
recommendation of the Hadow Committee as well as the first is 
put into operation. Until the school-leaving age is raised, the 


- educational scheme of the country is imperfect and crippled. 


And note this: the Education Authorities of the country are now 
asking almost unanimously not for part-time continued educa- 
tion, but for whole-time education up to 15. There is no body 
- having authority in the world of education that now declares in 


favour of part-time education against the proposals _ of the ~ 


Hadow Report: One of the most remarkable facts in our recent 
educational history is this ferment in the educational world, re- 
presented by the demand of the Association of Education Com- 
mittees on behalf of practically all the Local Education Authori- 


ties in the Country, ‘by the resolutions passed, by more than 100. 


individual education authorities, and by regional education con- 
ferences’ in various-parts of the country. In other words the 
evidence is overwhelming. Doesn’t that move you, Lee? 

Les: I’m afraid not—but I’ve enjoyed our argument. 


r 


- The Oxford University Press announces a revised edition of the 


Concise ‘Oxford Dictionary (7s. 6d. )> which contains valuable: 
addenda not ‘included in the previous editions.’ Reference is 


- made in a compiler’s note to the enlargement of the average 


_ Englishman’ s vocabulary by his ‘newly-acquired habit of listen- 
ing in; this is especially true of words used in Diplomacy, 
Politics, Philosophy, Science, and Medicine’, 
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; Broadcast on December 29 f ory 


IMMEDIATELY AFTER QUESTIONS in the House of Commons this. 
afternoon, Sir Philip Sassoon, Under-Secretary of State for 
Air, made a statement of the utmost interest to this country and 
the Empire on the subject of the development of our Imperial 
air communications. 

As the details of the Government scheme are still the subject of . 
negotiation with the Imperial governments concerned, it is not 
possible for me to give you any details beyond those contained. 
in the statement which was made this afternoon, and I propose,, 
therefore, now to give you the gist of that statement. 

I should like to take this opportunity of acknowledging. the 
active assistance of my Right Honourable friend, the Postmaster- 
General, Sir Kingsley Wood, without whose unfailing support 
our scheme of Empire air development could never have been. 
evolved... 

Now, as to the proposals themselves. They are fapenes 
They represent many months’ work by the Post Office and by - 
my own Department; the Air Ministry, in consultation with 
Imperial Airways, the co-operation of whose Chairman, Sir 
Eric Geddes and staff, I am delighted to acknowledge. Late 
this summer, after the most careful consideration, these 
proposals received the approval of my colleagues in the Govern- 


ment, and were then communicated in full to the Empire - 


Governments concerned. There is one point, therefore, upon 
which I wish to lay particular stress, and that is, that until the 
views of all the Empire Governments concerned have been 
received, our scheme remains only a basis for discussion. The_ 
agreement..and co-operation of all these governments are 
essential if it is to be realised. Therefore, as the scheme depends 
for its fruition upon their co-operation, we must regard the 
whole matter as purely provisional at present, and anything that .. 
I say to you now must not be faker as in any. way. preiadetacn 
the issue. 

So much for preliminaries, Now let’s come to the scheme 
itself. It contains three main features. First, there is to be a very 
material improvement on the time schedules at present in 
operation between various parts of the Empire. Second, the 
frequency of our air services is to be substantially increased. 
Third, all first-class mail to:the countries of the Empire covered — 
by the proposed services will in future be carried by air. 

_ Now, let me say a word or two about the time schedules. The 
scheme, as suggested to the other Empire Governments, con- 
templates a schedule of just over two days to India; of two-and- 


_a-half days to East Africa; of four days to the Cape; and of four: 


days to Singapore; and seven days to Australia. Now as to 
frequencies. Here are the number of services we propose—four 


' or possibly five a week to India; three a week to Singapore; 


‘three a week to East Africa; two aweck to South Africa; and two. 


a week to Australia. . 

- With regard to the letter rate which we propose, I am not in: - 
a position yet to say anything definite, but I can go so far as to” 
express the hope that if our negotiations with the other Empire 
Governments are successful, the rate will be in the neighbour- 
hood of the present Empire rate of 1}d., but this will be per 
half-ounce instead of for the first ounce as at present. As toy 


_ this question of weight, I may say that a special light paper has 
been produced, by the use of which a letter of four sheets—. 
that is eight written pages—can be sent within the half-ounce . 


limit. You will remember, of course, that the other participating 


governments will fix their own particular postal charges, and 
what I have said only refers to our own outward.Empire mails. 


The Postmaster-General asks me to make it clear, with regard 
to the postal side of the scheme, that there is little possibility 
of introducing the 1}d. postal rate for Imperial first-class 
correspondence carried by air before 1937. 


The services contemplated will carry passengers as well as ~ 


mails, and in order that they may operate by night as freely as. 


‘by day an integral feature of the scheme is a comprehensive 


programme for the development of the ground orpanisation of. 
the Empire air routes. : 


The provision of the nebestary flect boi the: elect and 
operational organisation bas well require a pee of ak kpc, 


— 


_ sometimes believed to be controlling the German economy 


every caricaturist knows. But he has become virtually Econaaas 


P - amazing achievement in a a aaiee wae bankers oe ine 


ieee this. winter all right, eas 


ppeaiione fs =< 

I am proud to be eacocuared nEok the Postmaster 
this scheme, for a project of this magnitude and s 
tutes by far the longest step forward which has yet beer 
in the pepo ees of Empire communications. : 


_ Lorp Lonpot 
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its importance. So fee Sac Herr Krupp ) feels that his time co 
be better occupied looking after his own business. -Secondl 
particularly if the rumours of Herr Thyssen’s resignation 
well founded, it looks as though the big industrialists who 


their own interests are being rather left out in the cold. 

The reality behind all these complications seems to me to 
the supreme authority of Dr. Schacht. I have had the pleasur 
of knowing him for many years and saw him the other day 
Berlin. He hasn’t put on a smart black uniform like his pre- 
decessor Herr Schmitt. He still wears the strange shaped collar 


Dictator of SL 


are regarded almost as dubiously as non-Aryans? I think th 
are three answers. First, aubrey Spee ee a secs 


almost cpeEerapinoee dismissal of Herr Fedir, thes fm us. oa 
theorist of the sete of i mtr and secondly, his Rabe oir 


them objected that hey? were saning: crate ee ‘with their 
briquettes, thank you, so he produced from a drawer a draft _ 
law compelling them to come in and gave them their choice : 
laeoane action or eae ‘ Rear x 


believed in Pesvi: privaee ‘enterprise eee as oan as it was we 
run and acted in accordance with the national interest. He 


his book, says much the same thing—that Dbusmiess: me 
compelled to serve the State. — a: Ra at Tg 

It is quite impossible to prophesy aba ‘sort of economi 
system can be eee out on ee ed pEcioies But ‘the funda 


pee ay rel ve so on and tell ioe that if f they wits 
of their goods they must take German exports in 
Substitutes must * age at home for. sesea: can’t 
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First, 
Solon!’ said the old E 


| : tian priest to the Greek visitor, ‘you 
Greeks are always chil 


; there is not an old man among 


you. You are all young in your souls’. So they were; they kept 
freshness 


the and curiosity of the child which the English 
_ public school so successfully eliminates from the nice English 
Boer. They must meddle with things; they can’t let them alone; 
_they keep asking questions. ‘A question?® says one of them, 


_ ‘Why, isn’t a question a sort of education?’ Of course they are. 


. right. If all I can do is to fell you a lot of things, you might as 
_ well listen to a modern politician or statistician; but if I can 
_ rouse you with a question, I have done something; you will 
_ dothe rest, and you will never be the same again. The wisest pro- 
_ fessor I ever knew (he was a Scotsman, of course) said that the 
_ object of a university education was to break up a man’s 
_ dogmatism and put him at a universal point of view. That was 
thoroughly Greek. The Greek in the best days went travelling 
- among foreigners “because he wanted to know’; to know what? 
_ To know what they ate, how they governed themselves, what 
_ they thought of the gods, the stories they told, the wonders 
their lands produced. And then, when he knew what, he 
_ wanted to know why. ‘It is not what happens that matters’, 
_ wrote a Greek historian, ‘but why it happens’. If I may coin 
_anew English word to translate a muchnicer old Greek word, 
_ ‘wanting-to-know-it-ness’ was their characteristic; wonder, as 
_ we saw, was the mother of their philosophy. The Greek comic 
_ poet made fun of his countrymen for always saying; ‘Now 
what do you mean by that?’ If you say this is essentially like 
_ the modern scientific spirit, you will not be far wrong; only 
it is not modern but Greek. A Greek taught that the earth 
_ went round the sun—sixteen centuries before Copernicus 
_ thought of it. A Greek said that if you sailed out of Spain and 
_ stuck to one latitude you would come at last to the Indies— 
_ seventeen hundred years before Columbus did it. A Greek 
_ was the pioneer in zoology. Darwin once said, ‘Linnzus and 
_ Cuvier have been my two gods; but they were mere schoolboys 
- compared to old Aristotle’, — 


- A Voice—and not an Echo 

My next point it takes some courage to put before you. The 
_ Greek was a thorough-going individualist. You can see it in 
_-the names. I wonder how many John Smiths are listening to 
me; probably dozens, and there ought to be dozens more, if 
' their mothers had not fancied Michael or Martin; and half 
_ the Romans must have been Marcus; and one John Smith 
_ and one Marcus is very much like all the rest. There is no 
typical Greek name; I can only suggest Alcibiades, and there 
was only one-of him, and it was quite enough. The Greek was 
_ very much himself; plenty of Greeks were stupid, no doubt; 
but he was apt to be a voice and not an echo. ‘What is born 
_ in a man, that is the real thing’, says their poet. “Every work 
_ belongs to him who found it’. That is sheer individualism. A 
man is born with a brain—thank God! That is the Greek 
attitude. A brain: and society today thinks it progress to 
_ treat that brain like a Chinese woman’s feet in the bad days— 
_ tieit here, bind it there, fetter it, and get it into a conventional 
_ shape. Not so the Greek. In his city a craftsman did a whole 
_ job—made the whole of a thing, not a minute bit to fit in to a 
_ thousand other little bits made by a thousand other men; he 
had to think of the whole thing at once, and to think of the 
whole thing all the time. That probably gives us the clue to 
‘the amazing feeling the Greek had for proportion, balance, 
‘symmetry, measure. You remember how Touchstone de- 
_ scribes some one as ‘all on one side, like an ill-roasted egg’, 
_and says abruptly that that is the same as being ‘damned’. 
How much 5 our modern thinking and doing Touchstone 
_ here touches off! The Greek did better, and did it with fewer 
aids. The closer the study one gives to the history of Greek 
arts (I use the plural, arts) the more amazed one is at the 
_ immense range of discovery, ingenuity and invention, implied 
in ancient arts and crafts; no chemistry, no state scholarships; 
gut they went to Nature, and they wrung her secrets from 
d Nature is not apt to vouchsafe ideas to committees. 
ek poet is as intensely individual as the craftsman; 
an all men, does his own thinking, ‘sees life steadily 
as Matthew Arnold put it. In politics you find 
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then, the Greek was young-minded. ‘Ah! Solon, 
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- The Challenge of the Greek 
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the same individualism. The Greek wants as little interference 
with himself from other States or his own,\as he can manage. 
He wishes to be ‘autopolitan’, as he calls it—a citizen of this 
city, unmeddled with by the next or by any league; he wishes 
further to live as he himself, he the individual, pleases, what- 
ever the police or the laws or the philosophers say. Yes, said 
Plato, and when everybody pleases himself, when everybody’s 
mind is a whole bazaar of fancies, impulses and contradictions; 
when no two men will pull the same way, nor the same man 
for two days, it is an end to democracy, and the next thing 
is the autocrat. Some of us thought that was ancient history. 
So the Greek was an individual—and he also saw what 
individualism run wild brings in its train. 


Freedom for Individual Development 


The Greek believed in the individual, while we believe in 
committees and government offices. But it is only in the 
individual that you get enterprise and creation. The Council of 
War, we read in military history, is always less inspired than 
the soldier of genius, and more timid, too. Alexander the 
Great did his own thinking, his own strategy; and there at 
least Casar and Napoleon were as Greek as he. The most 
fruitful legislation in Greece was in Athens where first Solon 
and then the ‘tyrant’ Pisistratus untied the hands of the 
individual, and told him to get to work. Older Greeks like 
some modern reformers would not let a man make his last 
will and testament as he would wish; so and so must inherit. 
Nonsense! said Solon; bequeath your goods as you will. He 
would allow no fixing of the rate of interest. He meant to 
encourage individual enterprise, and he did. He called to 
settle in Athens men who wanted to be let alone, to work and 
live in peace. There they should ply their arts and crafts, 
pottery, shipbuilding, trading, sea-faring—‘go to it!’ They 


- took him at his word; and in Athens, a State disentangled from 


traditions of the clan and of the past and not yet enslaved to 
inspectors and educationists, there came to be the nidus 
which gave the world its eternal models in art, poetry, letters, 
history and philosophy; and when Athens lost her freedom 
to Bumbles and Emperors, genius died with it. 


Greek Art Still Lives 


For, lastly, I come to two great gifts of the Greeks, not 
unconnected with those features we have already found in 
them. We have noted their young-mindedness, the passion to 
be oneself, and the freedom of enterprise. The two gifts I mean 
are Interpretation, the eye that ‘sees life steadily and sees it 
whole’, and Creation. “There is an ancient quarrel’, says Plato, 
‘between Philosophy and Poetry’—one works by reason, the 
other by intuition and emotion. As we look at the great poets 
and thinkers, Euripides, Shakespeare, Plato, we see that this 
old battle was fought out anew in the soul of every one of them. 
A pity for him in whose soul there is no consciousness of this 
battle! But the Greek knew it well. He knew also of another 
war, familiar to every great artist—the ancient quarrel between 
Law and Freedom. Is Art to be ruled by the past, to know 
nothing but the ‘oiled and curled Assyrian bull’? Can it be 
Art, if it knows nothing but an uncharted freedom, the 
horrid ‘bazaar’ that Plato describes of impulse, freak and 
fancy? The Greek understood both law and freedom, loved 
both poetry and philosophy; and this double capacity gave 
him the joy and the sense of power, the guidance of Nature’s 
laws and the freedom of the human spirit, that enabled him to 
create. Socrates speaks of the statues of Daedalus; ‘what about 
them?” says his friend. “Wonderfully beautiful’, says Socrates, 
‘only they will get down from the pedestal and walk off’. 
That is the glory of Greek art; the thing is alive. The Venus di 
Milo is as lovely, as womanly, as living today as in the second 
century B.c., and she makes you believe in women. The 
Odyssey is as good a tale as three thousand years ago, and it 
makes you believe in men and in life. Plato still stirs the soul, 
and Socrates still plays at being gadfly to this day. And 
certain other books there are, of the first century A.D., in 
which the greatest story of the world is told in mankind’s most 
beautiful. language—living to this hour, with a great trans- 
forming power. It was the Renaissance of Greek studies that 


es | 
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a and their significance in the lives of men. 
Now, to conclude. ne have not told you the ae story; AL 
_ have emphasised | one phase of it. Egypt was a ‘challenge to 


the Greeks;’ Greece was a challenge to Renaissance Europe; 


3 _and in each case the benefit derived from the challenge was 


very great. I ask, do we not need some intellectual challenge 


today? Look where you will in Europe or America, and: you 
_ see a growing standardisation. Russia (I speak from a distance) 


seems intent on producing citizens of a single type; Italy and 
Germany (we are told) donot encourage the multiplication of 
independent types. In America, I am informed by a shrewd 


observer, the object of education is to turn the human mind 
into a card-index; but perhaps he is something of a satirist. 


‘Yet look at our own education: we go to schools of one- type; 
we read. newspapers of one type; as for books we read best- 
sellers or none; we listen to the same gramophone records; go 
to the same films; and the wireless (if I dare say it) is correcting 
the peculiarities of our -accents. Every fresh government 
inspector makes his schools, his factories, his drains or what- 


~ ever it is, a little more like the standard required by his 


Points from Letters 


Owing to the pressure upon its space, THE LISTENER is able to publish only a ection from the correspondence which it receives. 
Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even nd 
their PUDIEAN OM, is not desired. THE. LISTENER,. of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed in these columns. a 


_ tion. Yes, you rejoin, and Greece fell, to 


~ any people who will take it. Chemistry, I suppose, 


_ department. _ The Rom: i 
and beyond recovery, .as_ we no 


she had made an imperishable. ‘contribution to t 
spirit which never dies—no, it does not die, but it giv 


enormously today, but I cannot see much scope for indivi- 
duality or character in its teaching; there is no getting : aw: a 
from H2SO,; it is the “quantitative thinking’ desired by some 
men of science. But no two teachers ever said or could say 

the’same thing about Aischylus’ play ‘Agamemnon’; or an 
of Pindar; the poets speak to the man who reads’ them, or th 
do not speak at all; cigs makes the oa Ss heart bea . 


God-meant us to fens not. : the lead toys in a box iat scande : 
disation produces so successfully; and of all disciplines to set — 
the mind free and to set it growing, there is none known to me. 
(nor, I think, known to anybody else) like ete: with fs i Brea 
souls of Greece. . 


- Preference will be e sie to letters which do not employ a nom-de-plume ce sas te Hees 


The Taian Roe Trick 


A few years ago I came across an account, in the Berliner Ilus- 
trierte Zeitung, of an ‘alleged’ solution of the Rope Trick as 
witnessed by Erik Jan. Hanussen (7.e. ‘Steinschneider), the 
occultist, who was found murdered near Berlin a year or two 
ago. I have. made a translation of the account, which I enclose. 


The illusion was witnessed by Hanussen and his friends at a .. 
place called Hillah, an Arab village near the ruins of Babylon. | 


‘The chief performer. was Abu Nasser, an enormously tall 
Arab, with a long white beard, dressed in a flowing garment 
(Haik) of dazzling white, and wearing white sandals. His 
assistants were two Arab men and a diminutive, thin Arab boy. 
They had brought with them an enormous basket anda carefully 


_ rolled up rope. 

We were placed i in an’ ‘exceedingly cnt coped a" enclosure 
~ and had to promise faithfully not to leave this on any account, 
as it would break the magic. I was at once struck by the fact 
that we were obliged to face the sun, and felt certain that this 
" was not arranged by chance. 


‘Abu Nasser and his assistants then threw themselves down 


_and began incantations and prayers. This was kept up for fully. 
_over an hour. I immediately realised that this was solely done 


for the purpose of wearing us out, tightly squeezed together as 
‘we were in that small enclosure in the blazing sun, and thus 


prepare us for the illusion. Indeed, a few of the spectators felt ill. 
‘Then the actual performance started. As I had always sus-. 


pected, the “rope” was not a rope in the real sense of the word. 
The extremely careful manner in which it was rolled up made 


it at once clear to me that it was a cleverly constructed apparatus, — 


cut from the bones of sheeps’.(rams’) vertebre and skilfully 
covered with sailing cord. If one understands how to link the 
numerous pieces of these together by cleverly twisting the 

“rope”, the at first flexible material is turned into a solid 
stick which, without anything else, just like a bamboo stick, 


can support the weight of a heavy man. Abu Nasser and his 
assistants took the rope, holding it at the ends and in the middle, 


and then, with a sudden jerk which was really marvellous, 


they threw it into the air where it actually remained.*The — 


lower end, however, as I immediately noticed, ‘stuck to a depth 
of at least 1h metres in the desert sand. It is more than probable 
that it was also held below the ground by another helper, or 
even two, who were secretly concealed in a previously cleverly 
constructed pit. Moreover, the rope was, of course, held by the 


- two assistants above ground. These two stood with their backs © 
‘turned to us, their hands spread out in an imploring manner 
so as to create the impression that the rope was being kept in 


the air by some secret formula. In reality, however, the rope 


jumped into the basket with the boy still hanging on. 


in the basket under his master’s garments, This do: 
_ Nasser stepped out of: the peers knelt Sore ‘and 
was fixed through the bets of the two men and thus held by . 
their bodies. It was highly ade Se to see ‘how the illusion ; 


explanation is that our eyes, through the long staring into the. 
glaring light of the sun, were inflamed, tired and dazzled. ‘The 
end of the rope ran out to a point, and, although the rope was 
really not so very ‘long, it gave one the impression that it was of 
enormous. length, reaching right into the clouds. & 
‘The little boy, who was clad ina tight black knitted garment, 


arose that the rope. was reaching fight up. into the skies. ‘The 
h 


“was first to climb the rope. He did this with the agility of a 
~ monkey. Then Abu Nasser, a knife between his teeth, followed 


him. Suddenly—I could hardly trust my eyes—both had actually — 
vanished. My friend and I looked at each other amazed, and — 


“might still be standing there struck, if a penetrating smell had . 


not caused us to cough, when we also noticed that Abu Nasser 
and the boy had surrounded themselves ‘with “clouds” by 
means of some “‘smoke’’-producing preparation not known tous. 
This, together with the dazzling skies, the blinding sun in’ our. 
eyes, and the hazy horizon, created the illusion of complete 
disappearance. The whole had barely lasted a few seconds, 
when we heard terrible screams from above and the terrified 
spectators saw pieces being thrown down into the basket. — 
First a pair of arms, then the legs, then the trunk, bes finally 
the head, all blood-stained. 4) 

- During this time I had snapped pictures with my “<Tka” 
camera, which I had carefully concealed in my belt, and the 
enlargements I made later on proved that the “limbs” were 
only stuffed rags which had been stained with animal blood. — 

‘The next moment, it was clear to me what really had happened ; 
above, for when Abu Nasser was again visible and, holding the 
blood-stained knife between his teeth, climbed down, I could 
see that the little boy was concealed under his master’s Haik 
where probably the imitation “limbs” had prevruny been i 
hidden. . 5 

. ‘When Abu Rraaes was about half-way dow the rope he } 
jumped into the basket, stamping like mad on the pieces of the _ 
“murdered” boy. A few of the ladies present screamed. Then 7 
Abu Nasser stepped out of the basket and sat down murmuri : 
prayers. With his hands he made imploring movements ove 
the basket and thus brought the poor child back to life. Soun 
and merry the young son of the desert jumped ou’ 
basket, and went to collect his baksheesh (tip) as qui 
as possible, whilst the minds of the spectators were still 
with horror and sympathy. = =~ \ ane 

‘The whole thing was now ‘quite clear. When Abu 


under his Haik, the youngster, protected from view - 
high walls of the basket, crawled out, hiding the “4 


Abi Oe heres Sat tact of waytituy eae" < 
d show the empty basket, and, furthermore, ‘take’ off 

, sr lle did) to prove that no contrivance 
Ten . "Harry Price 
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Fond, tae to which oblique reference in ss 
_ Listener is made by Colonel Elliot (well known as Chairman 
* PE of the Occult Committee of the Magic Circle), I should like to 
_ say that if, as the Colonel says, the Rope Trick affair at Chelten- 
est ham was a silly hoax, then I am very surprised that a professional 
_ mnagician such as Professor Bofeys should lend himself to it. 
That magicians at Cheltenham repudiated the trick or illusion is 
_ mews to me. I like to be accurate myself about the facts, and 
have no patience with people, in in controversies, who fake or 
‘suppress evidence, It is obvious that the genuine Rope Trick, 
if it has ever happened, is a problem in mass-suggestibility, 
and one for the hypnotist. I am fully aware that hypnotists 
. E peasy the possibility of this ‘collective suggestibility’, Colonel 
Elfiot is, however, inaccurate on two minor points: the Chelten- 
_ ham hoax—if it be a hoax—was perpetrated not in May, 1934, 
but in June, 1931. Also, if I read him rightly, he is wrong in 
’ saying that local pressmen were concerned in taking ‘the 
photograph, although one local journalist did forward the 
_ story and photo to the London Daily Mail. It was taken by a 
% - private Cheltenham camera-man. 
es 
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_ Bexleyheath HAROLD T. WILKINS 


You may have Meganes that the opinion I gave, which you 

published in your issue of December 12, has been confirmed. 

‘The report given to the Western Morning News by their expert 

satisfied them that there was nothing magical or psychical i in 

_ Karachi’s display. They came to the conclusion that it was 

; Steely a showman’s trick. A number of different people have 

' sent me copies of the photographs which appeared in THE 

_LisTENER and in the Western Morning News. There is a wide 

_ impression that these pictures establish the Rope Trick. My 

" Committee has had very much trouble in showing up the 

_ shallowness of these claims in the past, and I shall think it very 

_ kind of you if you will help us by giving this matter prominence. 

- One of my correspondents who has had long service in India 

___ drew my attention to the way Karachi sits. It is not the method 

- anative of India adopts when he squats on the ground. This is a 
- minor but amusing. point. 

London, W.1 R. H. ExLxior 
_ Chairman of the Occult Committee of the Magic Circle 


For and Against Modern Architecture 
. While fully appreciating the entertainment value of Mr. 
-_.Connell’s spirited reply to Sir Reginald Blomfield, I found his 
point of view somewhat difficult to define. It seems to be fairly 
well stated in the following passage: ‘The modern man does 
X- get zsthetic pleasure from the most highly specialised forms of 
E efficiency, such as a modern locomotive, a de Havilland.Comet 
*plane, the new liner Queen Mary, and no less from a highly 


: efficient modern house, built with modern materials: that is 
really all there is to it’ (my italics). “He finds in them the beauty 
} _ which arises from the elimination of everything that is not 
essential’. Without comment on his obvious begging the ques- 
tions as to the nature of beauty and ‘esthetic pleasure’, it appears 
that, though Mr. Connell scorns to ‘maintain that anything 
__ which serves its purpose is ipso facto beautiful’, his concept of 
beauty is ideally fulfilled by nothing more than ‘the elimination 
‘ of everything that is not essential’ to the usefulness of the device. 
In that case I readily agree that it matters little whether he is 
ae - called an architect or an engineer. But at the same time Mr, 
Connell roundly takes his opponent to task for assuming that he 
; oe ‘has no regard for architectural tradition. On the contrary, he 
asserts that ‘the creative artist’—the kind of architect he is 
defending—‘does precisely aim at maintaining the continuity 
. of art’. He is indeed lenient to his architectural ancestry, con- 
_ sidering their inveterate habit of introducing elements for the 
$ purpose of producing what may be termed “decorative 
which, though not inevitably impairing the usefulness 
‘were in fact unessential to that end. 
laims that ‘modern architecture is in the highest 
because it is not content with repeating out- 
ised forms’, but, ‘from its understanding of the 
. » . living successors in the 


Honorary Secretary, University of London ~ 


Son > sare 
“eae line’ of ¢ descent’. He may ‘be right, but this impressive 


assertion gives me no help in my inability to trace any of this 
family. likeness in these ‘living successors’. Neither will it help 


“me to be told that my lack of perception | is due to a fear- 
‘complex. All change of habit and custom is disturbing and often 


distasteful, but I see-no reason in therefote dismissing this new 

kind of architecture as a mere conspiracy of cranks. Every other 

branch of art is putting forth equally unusual growths, and with 

certain common tendencies. Therefore whether they are para- 

sitic or pathological or not, does not weaken their importance. 
Now this discussion, as printed in THE LIsTENER of Novem- 

ber 28, is accompanied by two photographs of dwellings -de- 

signed by the firm of architects of which Mr. Connell 8, a 

partner, which I presume he supplied as illustrating his beliefs. 

I-suggest, therefore, that he makes his reply more explicit by 

expounding i its application to these buildings in relation to the 

points-I have raised. To that end I submit two questions: 

(1) Is the sensuous gratification they arouse anything other than 

satisfaction at their fitness fer purpose? (2) In what respect 

are they in ‘the true line of descent’ from ‘the spirit of the 

past’? I think -many listeners besides-myself will look forward 

to his reply, in the hope of getting light on a very complex 

problem. 
. Pinner W. Pace Rowe 

In your pages—I note it with pain— 

Sir Reginald Blomfield’s been at it again. 

Not content to refute Modernismus’s claims, 

He laughs at his votaries, and jeers at their names! 

Now, from elderly folk, we expect solemn faces 

And—with platitudes drear—to be put in our places 

So what must be the feelings of Baty and Boumph. 

At the prep.-schoolboy conduct of great Sir R. Blomf.? 

And what 7s the poor public to make of it all 

When such men to undignified bickerings fall? 

The elders’ experience, and youngsters’ fresh views, 

To make beautiful buildings, together should fuse; 

But they all get so boumphy and blomfy and baty— 

Architecture’s High Priests! Can’t you try to be matey? 
Bloxham _ M.F 


‘Meek’ or ‘Debonair’? 

Dr. Sheppard’s attractive suggestion that ‘meek’ in the verse 
“Blessed are the meek’ should really be ‘debonair’, does not 
seem possible. Apart from this passage (Matthew v. §) the 
word is used three times in the New Testament, namely, 
Matthew xi. 29, ‘I am meek and lowly in heart’; xxi. 5, ‘Behold 
the King cometh unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an ass’ (a 
quotation from Zechariah ix. 9, when the point is that the 
king is on the ass, the animal of peace); and Peter iii. 4, ‘the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit’. In none of these passages 
does ‘debonair’ seem suitable. Whether ‘debonair’ was a good 
translation into French at the time when the Huguenot transla- 
tion of the Bible was made is another matter. The word may 
have changed its meaning, as it seems to have done in English 
also. Spenser uses it as almost a synonym of ‘meek’ in his lines 
‘Was never prince so meek and debonair’. 

Bridgwater LAWRENCE PHILLIPS 


‘The Serial Universe’ 


I fear that Mr. Newman’s review of Mr. J. W. Dunne’s Serial 
Universe, in your issue of December 12, may cause some of 
your readers to misunderstand the arguments put forward in 
that book and lead them down the path which has already 
misled your reviewer. 

The latter’s argument, shortly, amounts to this: why serialise 
only time? Why not space as well? The answer is obvious and 
is supplied by Mr. Newman himself: this extension is illegiti- 
mate, it leads to wrong results and Mr. Dunne has therefore 
avoided it. But your reviewer concludes that the theory of 
serial time is therefore unsound! Surely this is a very rash and 
curious argument. Must one condemn a theory because its 
arbitrary extension to fields in which it has no application leads 
to the wrong results? If so, all theories are unsound. Mr. 
Newman would probably reply that the theory o: relativity 
forces us to consider space and time as purely ‘artificial ab- 
stractions’ and that they are absolutely identical. Does he really 
believe this? His ideas seem to be merely incorrect deductions 
from physical theory. On a banal plane, when Mr. Newman’s 
watch breaks down, does he stuff a ruler in his waistcoat pocket? 

A point which intrigues. me—and I know it intrigues Mr. 


“Tynes as” Nellis this: Sha ‘is the ‘sin e eerehcuve mi 


understanding’ which has caused so ‘much waste of time? Mr. | 


‘Newman refers to it lightly, but -passes - on quickly. without 
further comment. And I am certain that we: ‘should all be vastly» 


illuminated bya short article from him on the manner in which — 


extra dimensions really arise in physics. “< 


I should add that Mr. Newman’s opinion—or should t say 
insinuation?—that Mr. Dunne has. misunderstood the theories 


- of modern science is not shared by the competent and well-- 
_ known physicists and mathematicians who have read The Serial 
_ Universe. 


University of London eas A. Lauwerys 


Function of the Bank of England 
In his broadcast talk on ‘The Causes of War’, Sir Josiah Stamp. 


stated that ‘the Bank of England does not discuss its policy with — 
anyone’. If the Bank of England were in actuality the private 
2 company it is supposed to be this attitude might be justified, 

but it is not. ‘The Bank of England is in practice the controller. 


of the volume of money’—Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna, 
January, 1927. The volume of money in existence is the vital 
concern of every individual Briton. Collectively the British 
people create the values upon which all money must ultimately 
be based. Whatever institution, therefore, controls the, issue 
and recall of the money representing the wealth of the’ com- 
munity, ought to be responsible to that community. Mr. 
McKenna has also said, ‘I am afraid the ordinary citizen will 


not like to be told that the banks or the Bank of England can 


create or destroy money’. 
The public is becoming aware that the question of money is 


of. paramount importance. As money is an instrument for 


getting things done, monetary reform must precede all other 


: reforms, Sir Josiah Stamp confused economic and political 


issues. as if they were nothing to do with each other. He refers 
to ‘economic inequalities’—that is, the unequal geographical 


distribution of special kinds of raw materials,such as nickel, oil, 


etc., as being one of the causes of war. Nations, however, do not 
wish to hoard these but to sell them. The struggle for export 


= markets, the inability of people to purchase all their own pro- 


duction, and financial poverty consequent upon technological ~ 
unemployment, cause the constant and i increasing friction which 
leads sooner or later to war. ; 


Parkstone © SD: BEAMISH 


By substituting for ‘Government’ the words Br: tish people’, | 
~ whom they Tepresent, Sir Josiah Stamp is made to say that 


‘The Bank is the British people’s banker and never. publicly 
discusses its clients’ affairs, and monetary policy i is the affair of 
the British people’. Surely Major Douglas, whom he 3s attack- 
ing, would agree with these statements, and the substitution 
should be permissible. 
pee P. R. Masson — 
Baverty 3 in Plenty ree 
Your issue of December 5 is interesting in that it contains 


- Major Douglas’ belief that.we are already in the Age of Plenty, 


and Professor Robbins’ contrary statement that to suppose the 
Age of Scarcity is past, -and that ‘all we have to do is to organise 
the distribution of plenty’, is to ‘foster a very grave delusion’. 

Major Douglas contends that the cure for “poverty ¢ can be found 
in ‘a simple rectification of the money system’; while Professor 


' Robbins blames the suspension of ‘the system of private enter- 
prise and free markets’, which suspension, Mr. Walter Elliot 


tells us, is vital to our ‘prosperity’. At the present time the 
national income in terms of real wealth is about £3,000 millions 
a year. The additional income that could be obtained by putting 
all ‘the unemployed to work at the present average level of 


_ productivity, and by distributing for human consumption the 
_ commodities which the organisers of Marketing Boards, such 
-as Mr. Elliot, now withhold or exclude from our millions of 


underfed and starving people, would not add more than 20 per 


‘cent, or 30 per cent. to the national income. And a national 


income of some £4,000 millions does’ not spell Mares for a 
nation of more than 40 million people. 
In considering these questions, | it must always be remem- 


bered that one of the main functions of our present money — 


system is to aid in effecting social control by continually in- 
creasing the area of. impoverishment, debt obligation and 


economic insecurity. It is for this reason that a. technically . 
skilled society can only continue to exist by the. development. 
of immense communal wastes. Among the most spectacular of. 


_ such States, or for destroying them if they have already arisen— 
—a passage which was significantly omitted from the English — 


_ time I would Suggest that the leaders of every form of pelipiaieg pe & 4 


Professor Robbins denies, cannot come int eee un 
parasitic ‘activities are checked and replaced by. sociall 
ones, This would of course involve the cessation of Mr. Ell 
present task which aims at. the tightening up of contro 
not at the production and distribution of plenty. Furthe: 4 
vast a change could not be effected by any’ ‘simple rectific ion 
of the money system’ such as Major Douglas suggests or by the — 
means advocated by Professor Robbins. Yetitis the least change 
that would enable our era plenty to materialise. z: 
-Eggington : x _ JouN: L. Hopson 


SR Looe ite fs 
Causes of Wat tgif nd 


In your issue of December 5 ray Sabian fares on ‘the causes ay: 
of war from Mr, Rolf Gardiner and Baroness von der Goltz. 
It is interesting to read these two letters together, Whilst Mr. 
Gardiner, who not for the first time pleads for the Nazi Reich, 
tries to show the peaceful-mindedness of Germany under 
‘Hitler, Baroness von der Goltz wants to induce England to Sy 
form an alliance with Nazi Germany against France. She speaks Ry: 
of the French hegemony in Europe, and sees in France a danger & 
to all the countries of the Continent. Apparently the Baroness 
finds no difficulty in reconciling the two voices of Germany’s i 4 
new master, Herr Hitler, the one voice with which he coos — 
peacefully like a harmless dove, and the other with which he — 
thunders, in the new German bible Mein Kampf, as follows: © 
Never tolerate the rise of two Continental Powers in Europe. ee 
Regard every attempt to organise a second military power on the 
frontiers of Germany—even if it be only the establishment of a State 
which is capable of becoming a military power—as an attack against 
Germany. Regard it not merely as your right, but as your duty, touse 
every weapon, and even arms, for preventing the development of — 


version, but appears without alteration in the newest German’ - 
_ editions, Mr. Gardiner would not find it so easy to reconcile ~_ 
his plea with the recent declaratioa of Herr Lutze, the new S.A. 4 
leader, in a speech to Storm Troops at Hattingen (Westphalia). : 
According to the report in the Westfaelische Lance no HO) tp 
December 3, Herr Lutze declared: BY iy 
We would not think of calling what we have so far achieved ‘The’ Ay 
Third Realm’. It is only the beginning of what we are aiming at. Tshiod 
have now the opportunity of being often, as man to man, in the com- yo ee 
pany of our Leader, I can assure you that our Hitler thinks in no _ x 
point whatever differently from formerly. He has no thought of 
eliminating even so much as a comma from what. he demanded — 
_ formerly. on re 
Ilford 2 G. Jones” ys: 
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Care of the. Mentally Unfit Se ee 
The correspondence columns of THE LISTENER hore never. been er 
opened to a more compassionate duty than that concerning the 
mentally unfit. Your correspondent of December 12 threw out 
an excellent suggestion in some respects, viz. that the care of 
these afflicted fellows of ours should be given to people animated — 
by the spirit of true religion, which is ONS but more especialy 
to some religious organisation. ‘ 

I am afraid that it will require a long hammering at the. . gates: 
of the State to induce those responsible to take action that will _ 
give the right environment for these sick people. In the mean- — 


2," 


organisation in this country should get together and discuss — 
how best to ameliorate the present wrong position. Each church © 


a 
systematic visitation ‘of the patients to cheer theme up indi- ee 
vidually without any special attempt to talk religion, and those - ~ £3 
in a position to do so could take fit panes out for a We Crees 


suffering without peal ‘depression, so care ‘must pe 
in selecting those suitable or they will be hurt. If the religion — 
‘of the churches is real, this duty will be done. If our natio: 
were deeply kind the lot of these sick ones would be rem 
forthwith at any cost, True religion requires that wha 
ye would men should do to you must be rendered unto t 

‘Cheltenham ‘ 


Aho don’t samen on he} screen. They 
othat casey and Fritz Aagnen 


is all the time the same man that made ‘The Love Parade’ 
‘Trouble i in Paradise’, The only difference is, he is about 
arter as witty in the new film as he was in the old ones. I 
Id hesitate to say Mr. Lubitsch is slipping. I think his sub- 


fade-outs. Mr. Lubitsch is nothing if not knowing. And 
he is exposing international crooks, bumptious play- 


sch’s winks and nudges that after all the peaiy sophisti- 
person is the humdrum BeLsOnS We the audience—who 


very: Pe estity identify himself and his camera with es the 
_ people looking on, > 

_ If Mr. Lubitsch’s wit had: been of: a sarcastic kind—like 
René Clair’s—he would have had no trouble with the 
_Edwardians. If his wit had been of that scourging, Puritanical 
kind—like Mr. Bernard Shaw’s—he would have had even less 
trouble. But his wit is worldly, cunning, very anxious to be 


a ope they will forgive me—were a cunning and a wicked lot 


tty as you are, 
ope I don’t seem to be complaining too penuaniy about 
rery agreeable film. It has all the minor merits of a Lubitsch 


ery film he makes—the actors are made to act more vivaciously 
cos" Now oe a cameraman’s film. ‘Here Comes the Navy’ is 
any frivolous idea of symmetry he read about in a book, not 


for the sake of pleasing anybody who once had to cut a Russian 
_ short. He puts his camera where it can best tell the story. And 


if _ when there’s good dialogue and good acting—and there’s a lot 


of each—he doesn’t try to wave to you with a filter from behind 
_ them to tell you that he’s still about. But the rest of the time he 
q sees the film—and it’s an exciting way of looking at an open-air 
film—as a story happening inside a news-reel. When Pat O’Brien 
walks towards you from away along the deck you think you are 
_ seeing a news-reel. It’s an added shock and pleasure, therefore, 
__ when he suddenly breaks into a dialogue. You have the feeling 
P not only that Pat O’Brien is a real person, but the new, warm 
- feeling that perhaps our admirals and politicians are too. I’m 
5 saying, of course, that they are not, but I always feel that 
_ people, helps generally to make them respectably and unfor- 
4 bly dead. In the converse way, most of the news-reels of 
oyal Wedding were very dull. Dull, of course, because the 
er was unkind; but dull really because the scenario, so 
pathic, plan of making the films, was resourceless. A 
it procession, a lot of cheering, a peal of bells, a still of 
tminster Abbey, a picture of two women using mirrors as 
copes—that was the limit of their invention. Into this 
eyed pageant Paramount threw a small human bombshell. 
member, all of them showed the Duke of Kent standing 


7 ae a telephoto lens that was lucky to seize. 


pera—the ites is is ae of Mr, Lubitsch imicts 
pretends to be a good, dutiful musical comedy director 


ad the period this time don’ t take quite so easily to those 


ophisticated. But the Edwardians—if any of them read this, I’ 


it is very prettily dressed and designed. And—as with — 


buitt—who: incidentally did much the best record . 


By. ALISTAIR COOKE 


eeaotren he’ was being Rae I felt that he fad done some- — 
thing vivid and natural, and had broken triumphantly ek 


Be silent impersonality of the news-reel technique. as 
_ The effect is less, but not less pleasing, with Pat O’Brien. If ie 
er you are tired and spiritless, I shall not be ‘recommending any- 
thing quite so hilariously for a long time as this tonic film. From 


the first blast of the Navy’s football song, through the racy 


impudent dialogue, to the no-nonsense heroism at the end, 


it is gloriously and commendably America. Incidentally it is 
as good an advertisement of the American Navy as any American 
could hope for, and should therefore be particularly popular 
along the Pacific coast. We can perhaps admire a little more 
dispassionately a long sequence in the middle of the film of 
battle manceuvres. Here Mr, Edeson—and the sound track— 


/-excel themselves. There are, for about four minutes, resounding 


1emselves.. And Mr, Lubitsch i is no match for them, It’s no use... 
g to be witty about something that is already. four times... 


never for a moment hard to look at. Arthur Edeson has com-.. 
_ posed his pictures not for the sake of art, not for the sake of 


a news-reel, far from enlivening the appearance of famous-- 


cannonades, photographed from the end of the barrels (I _ 
hope Mr. Edeson is still alive); photographed from inside the 
shell (I hope Mr. Edeson has been since. straightened out); 
photographed from the detonator (we all hope that Mr. Edeson is 
now quietly resting with a laurel wreath in bed). If this were a 
news-reel you would be shown a picture afterwards of a grimy, 
smiling cameraman being congratulated by the film company’s 
director. But as it’s only a story film apparently it’s all in the 
day’s work. And so I pick out for glory Mr. pene more tt 
the actors, more than the director. < 

I haven’t heard of anybody’s objecting to this film as political 
propaganda, I pray nobody will. But it seems to me a reasonable | 
way of taking it. Whereas it seems a very surprising way of 
interpreting my third and best film. In fact, the Board of 
Censors has not given it a licence. It is a German ‘Ufa Film, 
photographed by Fritz Wagner, (who did <M’), called ‘Refu-— 
gees’. The L.C.C. has seen it and approved; so it is being shown 
in London at the Curzon. There is, I suppose, a case for its 
being banned in London; because London is the capital of 
England and therefore the irreverence of some remarks about 
Germany, Russia, Geneva, might seem to imply they repre- 
sented British opinion. Which obviously they do not, It’s very. 
hard to see who is going to take insult from it. There is, I am. 
told, a French version with a ‘French actor taking the chief 
part, and this is being shown all over France. Add this know- . 
ledge to the present confusion, and try and figure out who is . 
being maltreated. My guess is—Hans Albers, whose tremen-.. 
dous performance, I am sure, could not be repeated by another 
living actor. This puts him towering above Frederic March, 
above John Barrymore, above Gustav Diesl, above an English 
actor I shall mention next time as the world’s No. r heroic actor. 

I have managed for ten weeks to avoid superlatives, but now 
I am breathing down on you and saying out loud this is just . 
about the most exciting film there has ever béen. And I can 
think of no reason why it should be banned in the provinces, 
And I appeal to local and county councils and censorship | 
bodies to see that your county shall have the chance of seeing 
this| quite magnificent film. It is one to lose and exhaust 
yourself in. It depends on the anxiety that the audience 
is feeling, and unless you are a monster of callousness I 
don’t suppose it makes a second’s difference whether your 
sympathy is being entreated on behalf of Poles, Chinamen, 


_ Germans, or Alaskans. They’ll get it just the same. 


It is simply about some German refugees who are being kept 
as Russian citizens in neutral territory. They want to get backto 
Germany. If they are seen they will be shot. They work and 
mutiny and work by night to repair a railroad track. Then . . . 
do they escape? You must go and find out. Fritz Wagner’s 
camera—it is not only a spectator looking on, but one of the 
refugees themselves—noses everywhere you want to be and 
nowhere that you needn’t be. It is made with that tireless 
German sincerity—I am talking about film-making—that takes 
account of all sorts of irrelevant incidents happening outside 


_ the story. This at once reassures you that the story is happening 
_ in the middle of real life, and keeps you champing with anxiety 


and impatience to know the worst. But chiefly Fritz Wagner’s 
camera and that precise, athletic German acting of ADEE 


_ makes this as good a film as I have seen this year, 


5 
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An exampie of the way in which Soviet Russia adapts Shakespeare: the gravedigger scene in ‘Hamlet’ taking place in surroundings that 
- would not be familiar to the British playgoer ; 


Shakespeare Through ‘Russian Eyes 


Shakespeare, as the illustrations to this article show, is often acted in Russia in a great variety of versions, some of them 
interpretations according to Marxian ideas; for Marx, an enthusiastic Shakespearean, particularly admired his ability 
to grasp the essential features of certain new. developments in the social life of his day. This raises the question of what 
intelligent Russian opinion makes of Shakespeare; an answer to which will be found in the following article, which is a 
collation, condensation and free translation of two articles, by Lunacharsky and P. S. Kogan, made by Stephen Garry, 
translator of ‘And Quiet Flows the Don’ Site 


HAT were the social developments which 

predetermined the appearance in the sixteenth 

century of this greatest of poetic and dramatic 

geniuses? At the time Shakespeare was writing, 
England was passing through the first period of her colonising 
activities, had become the greatest rival of Spain, and -was 
assuring herself the hegemony of the seas. The newly-created 
bourgeois claSs was increasing its power, while the entire. basis 
of the medieval age was disintegrating. Men of new initiative 
and enterprise were coming to the forefront. The individualistic 
spirit which characterised Shakespeare’s period- was finding 
literary. expression in the powerful portrayal of human 
passions. Shakespeare’s. dramas in particular were a profound 
expression ‘of all the wealth of ideas and emotions which 
had developed during this period of transition from the feudal 
and clerical:to the new bourgeois and urban system. 

The historical’: chronicles, -which.-dramatise the most 
tragic moments in England’s earlier history, are pervaded 
with a strongly nationalistic spirit, and contain passage after 
passage of meditation on England’s.greatness and her-glorious 
destiny. In the chronicles particularly, Shakespeare reveals 
himself as the poetic expression of the ideas of the aristocracy. 
He depicts the history of his country as a series of palace 
revolutions, intrigues and crimes, and.he bestows elements 
of greatness even on royal criminals. Throughout ali his works 
the people are always in the background, or are portrayed as 
rogues or buffoons. The peasant rising under Jack Cade in 
the second part of “Henry VI’ is represented as the adventure 
of an audacious, but ignorant, charlatan. On the other hand 
he idealises the qualities of the feudal aristocracy: their 
bravery, their sense of honour, their statesmanship, their 
munificence and prodigality, their caste isolation, their scorn 
for the lower classes. In ‘The Merchant of Venice’ he clearly 


presents the conflict of two world outlooks, the feudal and the 
merchant capitalistic, by means of the struggle between 
the magnanimous Antonio, generous to a fault when-some 
noble enterprise is afoot, and his accursed enemy, the usurer 
Shylock. 


Hamlet as the Hero of a. Transitional Period 


But Shakespeare’s greatest significance is to be found in 
those works which reflect the contradictions of conscience, 
the doubts and vacillations of a transitional period, The 
uplift of ‘spirit evoked by England’s increase in wealth and 
power involved a ‘serious psychological struggle for the 
courtier aristocracy who were being forced into the back- 
ground. The old outlooks were dying, the new ones had not 
yet achieved complete domination over men’s minds. Hamlet 
is a reflection of those contradictions. He studied at Witten- 
burg University, where Luther also studied. There the 
melancholy Danish prince acquired not only a fine esthetic 
taste and a broad, humanist education, but also an inquiring, 
critical cast of mind, a realisation of the relativity of human 
judgments, and a passionate striving for the truth. To his 
share fell a task based on ancient, traditional conceptions: 
the obligation to avenge his father’s death. The medizyval 
man would have seen. the task quite simply as an act of 
personal vengeance. The thinker Hamlet widened the issues. 
He approached the question from every conceivable angle, 
deliberation, reflection and analysis continually frustrating 
his will. And today all the indecisive heroes of transitional 
periods are called by his name. 


Aristocracy Adapting Itself to the New Order 


Shakespeare’s tragic outlook on the world was consequential 
upon his being the dramatic expression of the feudal aris- 
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tocracy, which in Eliza- 
beth’s day had lost their 
former dominating posi- 
tion. Their attempts to 
resist their deposition, 
their regretful comparison 
of the past with the pre- 
sent and future, their 
decaying glory, their dis- 
like of the new regime, 
combined to provide the 
stimulus for those strong 
and intensely serious 
moods to be found in the 
tragedies. In them the 
dramatist depicted the 
destruction of the passing 
system, laid bare the 


motive . forces 
of that des- 
truction, 
and spoke of 
it as estheti- 
cally and ethi- 
cally exalted 
and beautiful. 
However, 
although — the 
feudal aristo- 
cracy of the 
Shakespearean 
era resisted 
their deposi- 
tion,  despair- 
ing even while 
they resisted, 
among them 
was a very 
considerable 
section which 
was able to 


A Russian Hamlet 


adapt itself to the new days, 
and which created a dis- 
tinctive grouping of 
courtier merchants, 
courtier colonisers, 
courtier adventurers and 
great bourgeoisie between 
the old conservative 
aristocracy and the on- 
ward marching - urban 
bourgeoisie. Undoubtedly 
Shakespeare hated the 
bourgeoisie pur sang, the « 
Calvinistic, puritanic citi- 
zens from whom the ‘holy 
army’ of Cromwell was 
later recruited. But he had 
no such feelings of hatred for those of the aristocracy who 
resorted to commerce to gild their ancient armorial bearings. 
Nor did the millionaires who, with the aid of their capital, were 
raising themselves into the foremost ranks of the nation, arouse 
any other feeling in him than that of genuine admiration. 

- For Shakespeare not only mourned the past purely: aristo- 
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Two of the scenes from a recent Moscow performance of ‘Hamlet’: the Oath— 


rosT 


cratic order of existence: he welcomed certain aspects of the new 
order. This explains the spirit of enthusiasm for life with its 
seething forces which is so frequently to be found in his trage- 
dies. He accepted the struggle with its potential victories, but 
also with possible cruel defeats, as a terrible but alluring gift 
of fate. Moreover, he was the creator of comedies which remain 
incomparable for their humour and carefree spirits, and no 
writer solely concerned with the destruction of the old could 
have created such essentially humorous works. While it is true 
that Shakespeare solemnly and majestically mourned the pass- 
ing of the old feudal world, yet, with intense curiosity and 
tragically joyous emotion, he accepted the new world, the 
world of competition, of adventurists, of the growth of capital. 
There were times when he completely justified that world, 
even though at other times he protested against its ‘injustices’. 

Toexplain this dualism itis worth while making a closer study 
of Shakespeare’s social position, on the basis of the biographical 
ake aa available and of indications to be obtained from his 
works. 


Halfway Between Old and New 


The poet’s family belonged to an intermediate stratum 
between the peasant and artisan class and the petty aristo- 


—and the Play 


cracy. Soon after his arrival in London he attached himself to 
the acting profession, to what was regarded as the very lowest 
class of society, but made swift progress not only because of his 
astonishing genius, but also because of his mother wit and 
practical business ability. In the course of his artistic career he 
revealed the fine perceptions of the bourgeoisie, and, achieving 
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Ei extreme ‘caution in this direction. 
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tive end lence 
But 2 at the same time he had a Pcecnd belief in the spirit of 
those who fought for England’s greatness, and was animated 


_ by a militant patriotism and a faith in the moral prestige of the © 


Court which drew him into close relations with a brilliant 
group of aristocratic young men of the time, with whom he. 
could associate just because of the depth of the abyss separating 
the actor and theatrical manager from my lords Southampton 
and Pembroke. $05 7 


This conjunction of circumstances provoked very conde’? 
ing feelings in the young dramatist. He mourned the lost great- — 
ness of the feudal class; he was moved by an enthusiastic feel- 
ing and intellectual sense of participation in the process 
whereby the most vital elements of the aristocracy were 
passing over to the new order; yet he was embittered by the 
- fact that he was regarded by the class whose sorrows and joys - 
_ he shared so completely as rather like a favourite jester, with | 
whom on occasion they would not stand on ceremony. 


Essex and his Circle pas 


_ Each of these three social influences in Shakespeare’s life 
can to some extent be illustrated from his works. The group of 
aristocrats to which he became attached, which historically 
can be termed the Essex group, represented a very clear and 
distinct social phenomenon in the life of the time. In one of the 
earliest comedies, “Love’s Labour’s Lost’, we find a description 
of such individuals drawn at close quarters. In a society too” 
devoted to euphuism, to superficial refinements in the forms 
of an excessively artificial life, Berowne is the representative of 
healthy thought and spontaneous emotion. The other charac- 
ters, blood brothers of the sympathetic. aristocratic types to 
which Mercutio, Benedict, the melancholy Jaques and the 
youthful Orlando belong, provide perhaps the most flattering — 


\ 


portrayal of the meee aristocrats to be found in all Shake- 


ae s work. - 


What did this group. of. brilliant young | “men “represent 
socially : and politically? ‘The Essex group consisted chiefly of 
the descendants of ancient families, or of families who regarded 
themselves as in the direct line of the feudal aristocracy, in 
contradistinction to those pushed forward: by Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth’s general policy. was essentially - bourgeois. eine 
flourishing of commerce, the development of industry, a cer- 
tain affluence among the people, and above all else a consider- 
able quantity of money in the royal. exchequer: these were 
what interested the Queen. Of course Essex and his young 
companions were adherents of’ expansion, as was all England ~ 
of the time. They dreamed of victories over Spain, France and 
Holland, ‘of distant: expeditions, of colonial enterprises, the. 
acquisition of glory and enormous wealth. But, always afraid 
of anything that savoured of adventurism, Elizabeth and her 
semi-bourgeo‘s ministers moved only: gropingly and with 


- Whilst the Queen rejoiced 1 in the love of the: ashe Paaee 


'. endeavoured to gain their love. ‘Everywhere i in his statements ~ 


and in his behaviour we ‘find indications of a certain demo- 
cratism, a vague conception of a new justice, greater protection 
of the defenceless against injury, and other diffuse sentiments, 
more moral than political in their nature. He and the rest of 
_ the aristocracy felt that the royal authority had acquired 
powers of life and death over them, and were deeply disturbed . 
_by their subjection to State unity in the guise of the capearions 
Pee of an ill-omened old woman. 4, eae 


’ 


The Artec Protest - 


Shakespeare’s peculiar. services. to ‘the Biieioanen were 
revealed not only i in the comedies and the historical chronicles, 
but even more in his Roman dramas, which ‘constituted an — 


attempt to throw social and | psychological light on the tragic 


conflict of which he was witness and all but a participant. It 
was his close acquaintance with the Essex circle which sup- 


\ 
. 


and the very possibility of uncircumscribed despotism, of 


the crowd, giving it superficial privileges, concluding an alliance m 
- with it. And-the proud representative of the ancient feudal i 
4 


ei is ypc not to note. he wealth of Gane 
which the dramatist Bese to his pigs? 


the’ el Gdeulanene of an Roper aristocracy a a 
tomed to regard themselves as the ruling group in the repub 
and—Brutus’ most noteworthy motive—an exalted ethical 
estimate of liberty, are all represented. With Brutus in p 
ticular it was not a question of the liberty of the comm 
people, to whom he was quite indifferent, with whom he ] 
no common language, of whom he had not even sufficient i 
knowledge to see that now this plebeian mob had grown into 
such a power all his enterprise would depend on its opinion 
For Brutus the issue at stake was an. abstract freedom, by 
which he meant his own and that of the moral personalities 
- subsidiary to him. Such a highly developed moral personality 
had no right to deliver himself into the service of the monstrous | 
personality of a monarch who had grown like an excrescence on — 
' the State order. Almost a friend of Cesar, recognising his 
genius, Brutus yet agreed to kill him in order to eliminate this 
disorder in his beautiful moral world. Cesar had not com- 
mitted any serious crimes so far; but he might commit them, © 


rulership by individual caprice, must be averted. ‘That was 
the form in which feudal, aristocratic Bian found pus , 
in Brutus. 


 Coriolanus is a very different he In this play Shakespeare — 
noted the arrival of the crowd with its stinking breath, of: the E 
attisans with dirty, calloused hands. In his eyes they were a — 
stupid and garrulous, but of course infinitely unhappy mob, — 
which was easily subjected to any demagogue. Naturally, one — 
could not but feel sorry for them at times; in their asseverations 


was much bitter truth. But’ their rule was the rule of terror. 
= Part, of the aristocracy went to meet this crowd halfway, d 


recognising that Rome, as the fatherland of all, must inevit- bs 
ably be based on their strength, and regarding their good-will 7 


as one of the pillars of Rome and its destinies. They considered — 


it necessary to exploit the common people militarily | and 
economically, but that must be done cunningly, whilst flattering S 


spirit, the brilliant general Coriolanus, not only ‘did not want, eg 
‘but by his very nature could not take the road of a pseudo- 
‘democratic alliance. Here he broke away from his class. 


Merely in order to avoid being subjected to the humiliating a 
instructions of that class which } had abandoned its position, he — 
would become the enemy of Rome. Coriolanus perished, torn 
between devotion to his class, and hatred for i it because’ it had 19 

vacillated in its class attitude. Rs 


“Perhaps ‘Antony and Cleopatra’ is even more remnant 


In this drama Shakespeare dealt with yet another aspect of ‘the I 
aristocratic circles he knew so well, depicting the struggle 
‘between the magnanimous Eastern Antony and the deliberate, 2 


methodically ruthless Western bourgeois Octavia. Antony was — 
Essex and his friends, whilst Octavia was the Elizabethan ~ 
Burleigh. The Antonys were splendid generals, powerful men; 
it was impossible not to-respect them, to sympathise with — 


‘them. But too long had they been over-fond of Pleas of 
their own life with its artificial experiences. — 


No Hope from the Bourgeoisie 3 
After the destruction of the Essex group Shaksepeds 


realised that there was no future for the aristocratic type | he - ie 


admired. Brutus perishes; Coriolanus and Antony perish. = 


But, after their destruction, each tragedy proclaims their high: 


ey. 
fl 


human worth, declares that they were indeed men. 
The overthrow of Essex and his circle deepened the 

colours in Shakespeare’ s outlook on the world, and dro 

on to a far more pessimistic estimate of life sha that 
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found in his earlier works. In this sense Shakespeare was 
without hope. He rejected the bourgeoisie whom-he saw 
arising. In ‘The Merchant of Venice’ he made a frank dis- 


tinction between 

Antonio and the 

dirty Jew Shylock. 

Here of course the 

question was hardly 

of Jewry as such. 

Shakespeare clearly 

recognised that the 

greedy, parsimoni- 

ous bourgeoisie, the 

Protestants, and 

later the Presby- 

terians and Inde- 

pendents, had good 

reason to take the 

Bible as their sacred 

book, and to march. 
under its banner. 

The Scots and the 

pure-blooded Eng- 

lish also added ducat 

to ducat; unswervingly honest, unswervingly 
exacting, they also denied themselves all of 
life’s earthly joys, saw the Divine finger in 
their gradual enrichment, regarded them- 
selves as God’s servants in their work of 
accumulating capital. Malvolio is a humor- 
ous delineation of this type of character. 


The Message of ‘The Tempest’ 
During the last period of his dramatic 
activities. Shakespeare wrote an original 
form of legend-drama, in which: breathes 
the spirit of resignation. Evidently the poet 
had grown weary; he bowed his head be- 
fore reality, he was prepared to look at 
that reality through rose-coloured specta- 
cles. Resigned old age and, callow youth 
were the types which interested him now. 
“Man must say farewell’ was his wisdom. 
Yet the most inspired production of this 
period, “The Tempest’, ends with Prospero 
snapping his magic wand, renouncing his 
magic: as though the poet were announcing 


nt 


1083 


his renunciation of all further poetic activity and his intention » 
to abandon creative life. Life had vanquished Shakespeare. 
Yet he proved sufficiently proud (by comparison with Goethe, 


for instance) not to remain for long a 
preacher of self-restriction and therefore 
of support of the existing order. From afar 
he sent a greeting to the new world, em- 
phasising that joy, love and goodness wefe 
still possible, and that there was something 
better to be found even in that world. 
Then he retired to his Stratford, fled to 
the semi-imbecility of provincial citizenship, 
only to die soon after. 

Shakespeare’s ‘eternal’ significance con- 
sists.in his having lived and written at the 
beginning of the social process which for 
many years proved to be the fundamental 
process influencing Europe’s history. ‘The 
disintegration of the feudal, clerical system 
and the triumph of the bourgeoisie condi- 
tioned profound psychological changes. To 
England’s greatest poet fell the task of 
artistically -expressing those changes; and 
so for. three centuries his dramas have 
remained the most profound interpreta- 
tion in existence of personality which, in the 
bourgeois —_ society 
based on individual- 
ism, struggles for its 
own  self-assurance 
and to obtain the 
mastery, achieving 
-its ends by relying on 
the strength of the 
human individual. 


Numerous _ illustra- 
tions of performances 
in the U.S.S.R. are 
given in The Soviet 
Theatre, by P. A. 


Markov, Literary 
Director of the Mos- 
cow Art . Theatre 
(Gollancz, 5s.) —a 


book which gives a 
very clear description 
of the changes, de- 
velopment, and .or- 
ganisation in | the 
Russian theatre 
since the Revolution. 


Three scenes from a Russian production of “Twelfth Night’ 
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5 “SEA-WRACK’ . 


are 2 se a vies 2 irilclst os Decemb 17 f reset eee ae fe Hess 


curious tidal-wave that rushes up the river from the Bristol 
Channel, and which at certain spring tides reaches a 
height of eight or ten feet? If you have—but, there, perhaps 


Id better start at the beginning. It’s quite a simple story, the 


_ Sort of thing, in fact, that anyone might experience at sea, but 


there were just one or two points in it—the story, I mean— 


which seem to my mind even now, some time after it hap- 


pened, to carry rather an eerie significance. You may notice — 
them later on. 


Of course, some people say, with a shrug of the shoulders: 
‘Oh, yes, funny things are always happening at sea’, and just 
dismiss it like that. Well, perhaps they are right, but Pve often 
noticed that even the most unemotional, hard-bitten old sailors 
frequently hold the most astonishing beliefs about the sea. 
One of them, for instance, is that a man’s senses at sea are 


quickened and augmented under certain conditions. An old — 


seaman, a shellback who had rounded the Horn more times 
than he could remember, once propounded an extraordinary 
theory to me. He said, in effect: ‘Now that I’m ashore and can 
look back into the past, I can-see clearly that in all the sea- 
catastrophes in which, I have been involved there was always 
in each case someone on board who received a warning of 
them in advance’. 

And now I must tell you of my own experience and leave 
you to judge. I was,at the time of mystory, First Lieutenant of 


_ a sloop; and that particular night we were about 100 miles off 


the coast of Morocco, in the Atlantic. It was a lovely night, 
rather dark, as I remember it, but the visibility was good and 


the weather beautifully warm. I had the middle watch from 
midnight to 4 a.m. and the first two hours passed unevent- — 
- my night-glasses at what I took to be a horizontal bar of thi 


fully. Occasionally, I had gone down from monkey’s island to 


make the normal routine entries in the ship’s log and to have 


a look at the chart and barometer, but, as I said, there was 


nothing unusual, and it was such a lovely night one was 


almost glad to be up on the bridge instead of in a stuffy cabin. 
‘At four bells, I was going up the ladder to the upper bridge 


-—or monkey’s island—and rather puzzling my head about the" 
barometer which was behaving in rather a curious manner, for 
it seemed to be rising in quick jumps.. However, I didn’t — 
that that enormous wall ahead, which I had taken for a black 

bar of cloud, could really be composed of water. But —. 
~ and in the short time that had elapsed sirice I had first ealised — 


really bother much about it, but stood for a while abaft the 
binnacle, looking out, as one did, over the bridgescreens. I 
noticed there seemed to be a slight swell coming from right 


- ahead, that is to say, the south-west’ard, and the atmosphere 
struck me for the first time as if it was getting a little oppres- _ 
sive. I was just going to have a word with the quartermaster 
down the voice-pipe anent his poor idea of keeping a ship to _ 


her course, when he forestalled me. 
“The ship seems a little uneasy, sir’, he reported, 
suddenly carrying a lot of starboard helm’. 


‘she’ > 


That puzzled me a good deal, because he was the best _ 


quartermaster we had, and a stolid north-countryman to boot. 
Five minutes later the swell was distinctly longer and bigger. 
I looked round the horizon and saw that it was closing im a 


little, and the air seemed to be deathly still. I remember I — 
_ noticed that the odd squeaks and groans that a ship always 


makes at sea sounded unusually distinct. However, I went 
down to the lower and walked up and down for a few 
minutes. To tell the truth, I felt suddenly very anxious, but 
why I should be anxious altogether beat me. I paused by the 
port look-out where he stood motionless in the wing of the 


bridge. I said: “Look-out correct, Peters? Keep a sharp watch . 


ahead there, there’s a ——" mand then I stopped, heetng oetes 


a fool. 


Peters pendde’ she weil sexvice ceply: “Aye, aye, sir’. Then he 
called my attention to the curious appearance of the surface 
of the sea. He said: ‘It looks as if someone has capsized a fair- 
sized drum of oil ahead of us, sir’. 

I saw at once that he was right 
oily sheen to the surface of the swell that I could swear 


_hadn’t been there when I came on watch. I walked into the 
quartermaster’s shelter, amidships, and glanced at his face, 


WONDER if you have ever seen the Severn ‘bore’—that 


that I felt convinced that something was going to hap 
something strange, and it wasn’t a vague warning, be 


-more went into the charthouse and consulted the 


“to worry about, I scribbled in a careless, reprehensible way 


heard it—in an interval between the groans and squeaks of the 


on the slightest provocation, he levelled his telescope at the | 


What I had taken for a horizontal bar of cloud was in re 
_a wave. I remember now that my first lightning impr 


ahead, set Right ahead carrying no lights!’ 
bridge. There was no time to send down for the Captain 
"safely through that colossal wall of water bearing down on 


room telegraph, gi 
climb up the side of that enormous wave. 


"foothills ‘ee slowhy 
Spends 2 pleat thenecsie ta ee see 
t. There was a curious smooth, = : S z one de 


lighted up by the binnacle light. He oat 
was moving the wheel continually. He reported a to me 
that he had never known her so fidgety, and ir he co ou 
hardly keep her to the course. a 
I became suddenly very ‘windy’, and fora oracle 
considered calling the Captain. But I soon thought be 
that. In imagination, I saw the ‘owner’s’ face when he ¢ 
on the bridge, and found that all I could put forw 
defence of such an act was a vague sense of impé 
disaster. No, that wouldn’t do. All the same, I think it w 


stopped tantalisingly short of the complete picture. Ho’ 
I tried to shake off the feeling, as one usually does, and « 


directions and worked out again the currents of that locality. 
While I was deciding once more that there was nothing at all 


; 
that I have on an odd piece of paper lying alongside the log. 
Then I left the charthouse and mounted to monkey’s island, 
taking the signalman with me. And it was then that I i 


moving ship. The. noise, which was so faint that I had 
strain my ears to hear it at all, seemed to come from « 
ahead, and it rose and fell so that I thought it might be 
my imagination. But the signalman had heard it as well. 
said: ‘That sounds a funny_noise, sir—like the old London a 
and Chatham railway’. And, automatically, as signalmen do 


darkness ahead. At 
_ I didn’t answer him, though, for I was busy looking thro ugh 


cloud, edged with white, which had appeared right ; across | 
horizon, as far as the eye could see. Then I put down 
night-glasses and I think my hands were trembling as 
hastily cleaned the glass with a silk handkerchief. 

Then I looked again. Yes, there was no doubt about it nov 


was one of pure incredulousness, of horror-stricken. 


what it was, the ‘noise of its passage had inc ised 30 
it sounded plain and distinct; a dull, ner ve-shattéring 
for all the world as if fifty express trains were roaring along, 
side by side, over a viaduct. And the very fact of its having — 
arisen out of a calm sea and placid. night made it secansO eR 
the more terrible. _ aa 
I was stung out of my momentary immobility by the voice : 
of the port look-out. He suddenly roared: “There’s | a shi 


And then, I can assure you, things began to han ou thal 


time for anything except to look out for my ship and get he: 


I wasted no time getting port heim on our shi dp 
of it, and at the same time I stationed a hand r the | 21 
ving him instructions to signal do 

cy ‘stand-by? ty should want full speed to 


The sloop’s bows were paying off to starboard ina 
to the generous port helm, and I steadied her on | st- 
points off our course. Then I looked again over 1 
through my night-glasses, and my breath cau; 
ahead was marked out in rownded c 
valleys growing larger and larger, as 


‘into my boots. Deliberately, it seemed, she 


the quartermaster. There was only one thing 

Idn’t risk meeting the huge wave looming. 
. That way certain disaster lay. We should 
ed over on our beam-ends and capsize. I 
ed and put my helm hard-a-starboard. And 
know it then, I was fortunate, for the Chief 
as in the engine-room, and he turned a head of 
nto those old reciprocating engines that they had never 
: ced—no, not even on her trials over the 


© to speak, and my blood froze, as we dived down into: 
long valleys and rose shudderingly up the following 
> they gave a clear indication of what was coming. 


r ailing ship’s bows to safety, and with a breath of 
I . steadied the sloop’s head on our original course, 
south-west. No sooner had I done so tharr the sailing ship. 


estruction, she again set a course that would have 
t her right down on top of us. The next few moments: 
ure nightmare. I had already cleared the decks and 
all water-tight doors. Slowly, shudderingly, we rose up. 
; last crest. What on earth sort of depth, I thought. 

tishly, shall we go down to on the other side before we 
e that last huge wall of water. It was now in the lap of the 
to whether we met that mysterious sailing ship in one 


aged to’squeeze past her. And the noise was deafening. 


suddenly down on their long plunge into the depths 
wned far below us—it was at that moment that I re 

my arm'and’a welcome voice roared into my ear. It. 
e Captain. He shouted: “Carry on, No: 1, I can’t see 
ed eed yet. What the hell have we struck? The end 

ae... Spier 2 ay 

sared back to him: ‘A tidal wave, sir, the biggest I’ve 
en. Half a mile across, from crest to crest, and there’s’ 
ted sailing ship glued on to the front of it chasing us all 
BuiCEAla a aa.) ae ; 


st ped the engines. We were down in a huge valley. It was. 
as if we had arrived at the ocean bed itself. Then for a moment 
ship hesitated, as if dreading that long, long ascent before 


- 


meet us bows on!’ - 
now po 


gher until she seemed to be standing almost 
last moment I took a chance and altered course 


Pp bowsprit, digging into the sea, throwing. up 
olumes ray, surged past our bows. She rolled and 

oged, ani 
st awash. So close was she that she was grazing all 


ae 


eath. 
a m. he: . -with.a sud 
e could imagine. Then, as I looked, my heart entwined round the fife-rail of the mainmast. But it was the 
_ wheel on the poop which struck horror into every one of us. 


off, altering course directly towards us. I gave a 


; Bee vk = ; P ee hai hae 
ost automatically, I had been noting the preliminary | 
moment, it looked as if I had succeeded in cutting — 


swung off again and almost as if she were deliberately bent on — 


pendous crash down there in that immense valley or _ 


fas an experience I shall never forget: a spectacle that is’. 
y engraved on my mind, for there was something pro- _ 
shattering, almost unbelievable, about that monstrous. 
“wave arriving out of the quiet of a lovely night. And now we 
St at grips with it. It was at that moment, when I. 
sJlowing down to the telegraphman to ring down ‘Slow- 
5 as the bows of our’ ship shuddered, paused, then 


It a’ 


I had no time to say more. Down, down, we went. I 


rang down for full speed, and felt the gallant old ship 
then grow taut like a good horse gathering itself for a_ 
lous jump. And now the sailing ship was almost on. 
sw then as I studied her water-logged hull that. 
ing to be touch and go, but we couldn’t alter course. 


seek - ‘ : niet F : bees) 5 
, I caught the signalman’s voice. He yelled: ‘My God, 
ding up the long slope, the thunder of . 
re drowning everything, as the sloop’s bows rose. 
then almost immediately afterwards the sailing 


looking down from the bridge, we saw that she. 


starboard waist, and abreast of the first funnel, her. 
lly reeled-inboard and with a grinding crash it. 
ed in a stanchion, six feet of it broke away and. 
at all our eyes were riveted on her decks and 


~ 


; een under water fo 
ho ank smell enveloped her like a _ 


t, 


sudden feeling of horror, I saw a giant octopus was 


Spellbound, we stared, for there, lashed to the wheel, falling 


drunkenly from one side to the other as the ship rolled and 


plunged was a skeleton, its white bones gleaming frightfully.. | 
Then, with a rush of relief, we realised she was past and the _ 
terrible smell with her. isa ae Is Che ENG OE 


The signalman was shouting excitedly into the Captain’s — 

ear. I caught his bellow: ‘I saw her name, sir. I read it as. 

she passed. Cut into the break of the poop’, yr 
The Captain turned to him. ‘What was it?” he shouted. 

_ The signalman raised his voice again, and lurched as our 

bows rose straight up into the sky. He yelled: _ Lees 

- ‘Her name, sir, was The Tenth Wave? Eye 
For some reason, the name struck a chord somewhere in 


‘my mind, but, at that moment, I was far too busy to pay much 


attention to it. 


Bilao we 


A few hours later, that night, I was in the charthouse with 
the Captain, discussing recent events. He said: 


_ ‘Some tremendous volcanic eruption is probably at the root 
of it. I met a similar wave off Iquique, but not so large as that 
chap. I should say that wave was at least eighty feet high. If _ 
it had coincided with a gale, it would have been all up with 
us. And the ship undoubtedly was blown up to the surface; 
she’s been on the bottom for years, probably in the Sargasso. 
Sea’. : eee ‘4 & 
And then, I remember, a curious incident occurred. The: 
Captain glanced at a slip of paper lying by the ship’s log. And- 
he said: ‘Hullo. No. 1, I see that you’ve made a note of the 
sailing ship’s name: The Tenth Wave. It’s a funny thing but 
I can find no trace of her, in Lloyd’s or any foreign Register’. 

But I was staring as if hypnotised at that slip of paper. I 
replied slowly: fi, | te oe bares eee . 

‘Yes, sir, I made a note of her name’, but for all that, my 
mind was reeling, for I had just remembered that I had 
scribbled on that paper before we had sighted the wave, before 
we had even seen the sailing ship, and looking closely at the 
scribbled name, The Tenth Wave, I saw I had unconsciously 
added underneath it: ‘Lost with all hands’! bie ; 


In a broadcast talk on telepathy given in February of this year, 
Mrs. W. H. Salter invited listeners to send her accounts of 
apparently telepathic experiences which they had had. From 


‘about four hundred letters received in response to this request, 


she has selected a group of 58 which appeared worthy of special 
analysis. The result has been published in a little booklet 
entitled Evidence for Telepathy (Sidgwick and Jackson, 2s.). 
Among the types of experience considered are hallucinations 
(including visions), waking impressions and dreams; 17 of the. 
cases analysed in this booklet belong to impressions not amount-. 
ing to hallucinations, received when the percipient was fully 
awake, and 12 were hallucinations perceived by persons appar- 
ently in good mental and bodily health when fully awake, In 
29 of the cases the event dealt with was concerned with death, 
and in 17 others with illness or accident. The majority of the 
correspondents were-women. ~:~ Be } re 


1ing aboard her was wet, slimy, glistening, and Cue ¥ 
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| The Bleak ace Be L ae bial Baibars Hammond. Longmans. ; Be 60g 
Early Victorian Novelists. By David Cecil. Constable. 10s, 
| Dickens. By André Maurois. Translated by Hamish Miles. ag Head. 3.7, 


~ Reviewed by G. K. CHESTERTON - . ae 


N these talks I pie tried to suggest this: that literature lives — 


by history. Otherwise it exists: like trigonometry. Trigon- 
ometry may exist and may be as unmoral as it likes. But 
books are written by living men: and living men are not un- 
moral. It seems a paradox to say that the frame is more import- 
ant than the picture. In fact it is only the rest of the picture. In- 


‘stead of great pictures being scattered in foreign capitals, a 


Florentine masterpiece in Berlin, a Venetian in London, sup- 
pose the nations had agreed to cut up some great canvas and 


divide it; so that England had only one boot outof Rembrandt’s 


‘Night Watch’ or the outside fringe of the ‘Transfiguration’. It 
would mean that in relation to civilisation we were outsiders: or, 
as the saying is, had got the boot. Now I am going to take this 
week two quite admirable books on something we all under- 
stand; Dickens and Thackeray and the Victorian novelists. One 
is Lord David Cecil’s book Early Victorian Novelists. The other 
is Dickens, by André Maurois, admirably translated by Hamish 
Miles. And I am going to add to them a book that may seem to 
have nothing whatever to do with them. It is a digest of one of 
the enormously valuable books on recent economic conditions 
written from time to time by Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Hammond, 
The Bleak Age. For it is what we call the frame of the picture. In 
fact, it is simply the rest of the picture. 

In this short; book, one point is made clear, which I wish 
especially to make clear. The queer thing about nineteenth-cen- 
tury England was that it invented a new sort of dullness as well - 
as a new sort of wealth. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond show that the 
old world, even the old Pagan world, cared very. much for pub- 
lic amusements; the new industrial civilisation always neglected 
them, often forbade them. Now at this time England was leading 


the world towards wealth, if not towards welfare. Of all the A 


nations, England was the most prosperous and the least happy. 
Everywhere else, ancient traditions, both Christian and Pagan, 
preserved the idea of holidays. It was only the rich and prosper- 


ous nation that had no holidays. Now I ask you to remember — 


this fact, in considering certain aspects of the other books. Be- 


_ cause, between ourselves, I do not profess to review really good 


books except in one aspect. I could deliver twenty lectures on a 
page of M. Maurois or Lord David Cecil; but you will be re- 
lieved to hear that I hayeno such intention. I am going to take this 
one historical truth: that England invented industrial prosperity; 
and she has not yet found*how to invent industrial happiness. 

First, I would take.one text from Lord David Cecil; the very 
true statement that Dickens and the Victorian novelists took all 
the parts which have since become personal and specialist. As he 
aptly says, a man like Dickens had to be P. G. Wodehouse and — 
Galsworthy and Virginia Woolf and. Agatha Christie. Naturally 


- Dickens was not always so descriptive as Virginia Woolf or so 
_ mystifying as Agatha Christie; though I think he could always be 


as funny as Wodehouse (and that is great praise), and was often 
much more really right in his social criticism than Galsworthy. i 
am glad to see that M. Maurois has seized on the business of the 
Veneerings and Twemlow as an example of how startlingly right 
Dickens could be. But the point is that, as Lord David says, — 
Dickens was not content to be Dickens. He had to be all these _ 
people as well. Now that was the real. tragedy of Dickens. We 
have heard too much lately perhaps of the imaginary tragedies of — 
an imaginary Dickens. The real tragedy of Charles Dickens was 
that he anticipated William Whiteley. He was a Universal Pro- 
vider. It is hard to discuss him as a first-rate writer, precisely be- 
cause he was a first-rate writer, and also a pedi: -rate, third- 
rate, fourth-rate and fifth-rate writer, according to which de- 
ent suited his genius; so would Galsworthy be a fifth-rate 
odehouse, or Wodehouse a fifth-rate Galsworthy. And here I 
would take my second test, which is from the brilliant yet bal- 
anced estimate of M. Maurois. ‘A perfect image of his time, 
Dickens allowed himself to be dominated by the machinery of 
life, just as the whole of humanity, in the nineteenth century, let - 


itself become the prisoner of its own discoveries. The inward 


life is doubtless the sole remedy against this abdication of man 
before the monsters which he ‘himself unleashed. But. 
Dickens had no inward life. His ‘life only existed as an outward - 
(Proechion, in characters or in actions’. 

“That is a real criticism of DICREBES but I am. now concerned 


_ But he did not invent the idea that charity sings mee erfu 
are. ened cit he got it from the nee aeat 


- points which concern me just now. First, he notes that th 


Tickers sukcanet Foon the patnenctcial ean i 
of becoming too much a shopman, a showman, ' 
an emporium providing everything from cor 
interiors. But he did not a so ans as oe Oo 


hes was a rates cheap Radical; in eee ie was “the only 4 
Conservative. People conserve jam because they : really li é 


Lord David Cecil’s study of Thackeray accepts his gr 
as we must all do; it is regrettable that his comment, lik 
must sound depreéciative. I delight i in Thackeray; but I 
think his essential weakness is that he is always. philosop 
and he has no philosophy. Now the point is this: that D: 
has a philosophy, but it is not the philosophy of Dickens 
the philosophy of Christendom cut down to suit the condi 
of Dickens. One of the biggest and blackest modern bl 
is the extraordinary notion that a man’s philosophy 
his own philosophy; in the sense of something he has it 
himself. Dickens invented Toots and Trabb’s Boy for hi 
and this is enough for a man—lI had almost said for a 


less free. ond David Cecil has an catia arin 
Eliot, full of fine praise which is now rare, but cont 


to art, she still seems BRE competed weak Tols 
Turgenev. Compared with the Russians! The most fos 
commercial country, was backward compared with 
backward ona full of peasants bee as eches 


trialism which + ‘was  blackest in England and blackest 


and schimtriacted han any Vactasae ont ara even. 0 
favourite Wuthering Heights. Why has George Eliot 
completely out of fashion, in a way in which Dickens has: 
gone out of fashion or Trollope has ' become again the fashi 
I should like to answer that question, ze 
What ‘was the east a ae Eliot “was that 


custom; Siowaiien it seems to mean any sentiment at 
it ‘is never irrational. To be touched by two lovers in a 
four babies in a nursery is ‘Beyer a denial that two. 


‘cece But iss a cold cs ON or stretches a 
says that two and two are four-and-a-half, that i ‘is 
Lord David sums up George Eliot’s view in words that : 
not be bettered: ‘It makes the worst of both worlds; i 
serving the moral half of Puritanism, it keeps all that 
depressing; in rejecting its religious half, it abandons 
gives it zest’. George Eliot was an irrational rati 
she asked for arduous : sacrifice, for asceticism wii 


he only kept the sentiment and had forgo 
sentiment in itself could not be unreasonab’ 
traditional brotherhood at Christmas; and 
n for ee ee sat v 


_ Caught upon a thousand thorns, I sing, 
_ Likearaginthe wind, Si ae 
Caught in the blares of the automobile horns 
_And on the falling airplane’s wing. 
N faueht napping in my study 
‘Among a thousand books of poetry. 


- |. 
_ Doing the same thing over and over again 
_ Brings about an obliteration of pain. ; 
_____ Each day dies in a paper litter 
____ As the heart becomes less like a rapier. 
' ___In complexity, feeling myself absurd 
Dictating an arbitrary word, 


Myself my own worst enemy, 
Hunting the past through all its fears, 
That on the brain that glory burst 
Bombing a ragged future’s story, 

- Caught in iron individuality 
As in the backwash of a sea 


Knowing not whether to fight out, 
Or keep silent; to talk about the weather, 
Or rage again through wrong and right, 

_ Knowing knowledge is a norm of nothing, 
And I have been to the Eastern seas 

_ And walked on all the Hebrides. 


Ashamed of loving a long-practised selfhood, 
Lost in a luxury of speculation, 

At the straight grain of a pipe I stare 

And spit upon all worlds of Spain; 

Time like a certain sedative 

Quelling the growth of the purpose tree. 


Aware of the futility of action, 

Of the futility of prayer aware, 

Trying to pry from the vest of poetry 

The golden heart of mankind’s deep despair, 
Unworthy of a simple love 

In august, elected worlds to move 


Stern, pliant in the modern world, I sing, 
Afraid of nothing and afraid of everything, 
Curtailing joy, withholding irony, 

Pleased to condemn contemporaneity 
Seeking the reality, skirting 

The dangerous absolutes of fear and hope, 


And I have eased reality and fiction 

Into a kind of intellectual fruition 
Strength in solitude, life in death, 
Compassion by suffering, love in strife, 
And ever and still the weight of mystery 
Arrows a way between my words and me. 


RICHARD EBERHART 


The “Punjab ‘Peasant 


oh: Wisdom and Waste in the Punjab Village. By M. L. Darling. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


INDIA IS VERY MUCH in the public mind today, and Mr. Dar- 
ling’s book is particularly opportune. The author is already well 
known for his charming studies of Punjab peasant life, and in the 
present volume he continues to give the reader extracts from the 
diaries which he has kept during his tours on horseback, in his 

“capacity as Registrar of Co-operative Societies. In these tours 
he tells us that he covered about 1,400 miles, visiting village 
after village, and discoursing with the inhabitants on such topics 
as the position of the village servant, the domestic life of the 
Punjab woman, the influence upon the peasant of the army and 
the school, the peasant’s tendency to hoard, the causes of feuds 
and factions in village life, the panchayat system, reconstruc- 

tion, and the effect of the economic depression. 

_. Everyone is now agreed that something must be done to 

reconstruct the Indian village, but if our efforts are not to be 

- wasted we must find out the forms of reconstruction which 
suit it. Mr. Darling’s remedy is the flotation of a reconstruction 
loan, to be used for the improvement of agriculture, the spread 
of primary education, roads, hospitals, and other needs. India 
is the greatest agricultural country in the world: more than 
three-quarters of her population is engaged in tilling the soil, 
and a large proportion of her revenue is derived from the land. 
No class has suffered more severely than the peasant from the 

slum ee far, he has struggled through, because, on the one 

nd, he has drawn on his reserves and reduced his standard of 
iving, and on the other, Government has remitted large sums of 

-Jand revenue and water rate. But this, Mr. Darling points out, 

- cannot go on indefinitely. The peasant’s reserves are becoming 
_ exhausted and his standard of living cannot be lowered further 


» and supply recruits for the regiments 
2p watch and ward on her frontiers. 

gives many instances of the hardships of the lot of 
an. “The grinding must be done before dawn, 


g and taking out of the husband’s meal. Now 
ce, clothes cannot be bought, and two or three 
has to be done day. More grinding, too, 
save the cost of bullock mill’. ‘My eyes 


< * é a 


’ 


become blind with fatigue’, a woman told the author, ‘and only 
in the hot weather do I get two or three hours’ rest a day’. Yet, 
in spite of its hardships, the villager loves his village. ‘In the 
village’, said one of them, ‘there is simplicity and good fellow- 
ship, and one lives with one’s brotherhood’. 

In a practical scheme of reform, Mr. Darling would place in 
the forefront the elimination of two crying evils, faction and 
dirt. He would introduce as widely as possible, a very simple, 
practical form of instruction—not the present literary education, 
which is distrusted because it makes the boys soft and unfit for 
the traditional professions of the Punjab, the army and the 
plough. The army, indeed, is the best school for the develop- 
ment of personality, and the prosperity of the Punjab is largely 
due to the leavening of old soldiers in the villages and canal 
colonies, Continuity is essential, and lack of it has done much 
harm. Propaganda is a two-edged weapon, and must be used 
with caution. And lastly, we must take a warning from Russia 
about the danger of forcing the pace. The villager 1s suspicious 
of change. India requires, not a five year plan, but a twenty-five 
year plan. * 

The village, the author thinks, should be reconditioned 
rather than reconstructed. It is the heart of India, and its loss 
would be irreparable, for it is still a living organism, as full of 
wisdom as of waste, and as much illuminated by the old light as 
any town is by the new. Like the pipal tree that often guards its 
approaches, this wisdom is deeply rooted in the soil of the past, 
and if it is not worm-eaten by custom or withered by faction, it 
is the best guardian of the village. By its side, the wisdom of the 
new age is a mere sapling, which has yet to show that it can take 
root and stand up against drought, dust-storm and flood. It is to 
the village that we must look for India’s regeneration, and to the 
peasant that we must go to ascertain her needs and desires. The 
townsman may be quicker, cleverer, smarter, richer, but the 
peasant has one advantage which outweighs all these. “He has 
the unconscious depth of character of all who live and labour 
much in the open air, in constant fellowship with the great com- 
panions—with the earth and the sky, and the fire in the sky’. Itis 
impossible in a brief space to do justice to this wise and very 
pleasant volume, which gives us a vivid, truthful and humorous 
picture of the real India, and, incidentally, of the splendid work 


of that invaluable person, the District Officer. 
FREDERICK SYKES 


Ac bledge on vee aes By i A Richards 
Kegan Paul. 8s. 6d. 
Warne ASA PROFESSED BENTHAMITE, Dr. Richards has provided 


_ an interpretation of Coleridge, the historic antipodes of Ben- 
tham, in which opposing doctrines are reconciled and explained 

by linguistic analysis. ‘To ask about the meaning of words is to | 
ask about everything’. Dr. Richards has, with an audacity akin 


‘to genius, ‘asked about everything’, and at the same time with 


‘Head i is too qeusonatie’ too aceite to argumen x8 


-on much recent work, alike by German dug- 


characteristic modesty has avoided a premature delimitation of : 


his field. His actual. exposition of Coleridge’ $ critical theory is 
brilliant, and one ‘admires the way in which Coleridge’s depth is 
set off by contrast with the shallowness of Pater and others, His 


chapter on the ‘Aeolian Harp’ image gets to the root of the 
matter, It is here that he gives his startlingly simple ‘paradigm’ His 


of the uses of the word Nature, and dispels, or appears to dispel, 
a lengthy philosophical controversy. ‘In terms of such a multiple 
definition the gap between the two doctrines—that the mind can 


see God in or through Nature, and that it can only see itself. 


projected—becomes an artificial product of a shifting of the 
senses of Nature, mind and see’. It really would save an infinite 


- amount of intellectual torture if the world.could be induced to 


specify whether by Nature they mean Nature I, II, III or IV. 
_In earlier chapters he deals among other things with the fam- 
ous distinction between Fancy and Imagination. Discussing ‘the 
sense of musical delight’, he clears up some doubtful parts of the 
Coleridgean system: how far are ‘pleasure’ and ‘metre’ synonym- 
ous, how far peculiar to poetry? Then there is a chapter on 


_ ‘Good. Sense’, the imponderable something extra claimed both by 


experience and intuition, and from both good and bad motives: 
the element of judgment without which theories fall to the 
‘ground. ‘We need here both a free eye and a light hand’, he says, 


“surveying his tangled and illimitable ‘field. And he hopes that 
criticism will become not ‘more solemn or more acrimonious’ 


but ‘more experimental and less self-assertive’ asa result of such 


efforts As his, 224i 


» The penultimate chapter sets RS brilliantly fet Coleridgean : 


Tdi ‘The material universe, saith a Greek philosopher, is 
but one vast complex-mythus (i.e. symbolical representation); 
and mythology the apex and complement of all genuine physi- 
ology’. This thought is allowed to. grow into an analysis of the 


‘future of myth and the‘need for poets. Small sympathy is shown 
for ‘the political mythologising of the more cramped sections of 


humanity’ or indeed for‘any myth which calls for complete be- 


lief. ‘Universal complete ‘belief. in Buddhism or Christianity 


- would bring the race to an end with one generation’. For, as 


‘Coleridge said, ‘When a man mistakes his thoughts for persons 


and things, he is mad’. Imagination becomes mania. This is the — 


penalty man pays for the mythopoeic aacultys his greatest glory 
gad his greatest danger. : 

The last chapter is a direct aesault on the Sioblenene tomor- 
row of language, as it is developing, and likely to be developed, 
by poets; since ‘Poetry is the completest mode of utterance’. It is 
very striking to see Dr. Richards setting out from the scientific 
study of language and concluding with this quite passionate in- 
dication of poetry as the true and only solvent of linguistic, and 
therefore intellectual, difficulties. ‘Semasiology’—‘multiple defi- 
nitions—the ‘science from which very important practical 
utilities may be expected to result’—may have different progeny 


_ aristocratic Viceroy. It was Minto who set the pace. Morley ma 


» 


from what are expected—just as Hegel unexpectedly begot © 


‘Marx, and just as the discovery of Nature II by poets led to the 
discovery of Nature IV by scientists. One may be quite certain 
at least that this union of SORE and. Bentham will be a 
oe one. : 


Teen tieih eenviey Eihuscs By Raymond McGrath 
' Faber. 21s. 


To open this book is to run immediate tisk of aisonens and 
even melancholia: such a profusion of pictured houses offers 
‘us comfort and utility that we can hardly with patience endure 
our domestic knicknacks or heed the arguments of Grey-Head 
in the ‘Last Words’. ‘Probably, however, the reader who is not 
‘an architect will do best to turn first to that lively last chapter, 
‘for by doing’ so he will most surely~ dispel any traces of the 
‘fallacy that modern architects‘are wild ‘men, scarcel; 
‘within the-bounds of decency or sanity by their ‘grave elders. 


Indeed the only fair complaint: is that Mr. McGrath’s - .Grey- 2M 


-restrained — 


be missed. 


great gentlemen to the manner born, had a humbler he 


didn’t know one Care. from neti ‘Gracious! Hor 


street crowd gazing at the Sent victim of some bo 


fairly represent the hysterical vituperation poured 


least a ground for. their panic, and by their 
whom no external terror, EXCUSES. We 

A certain austerity marks this well- produced ‘books B 
unfamiliar look i in some ne pupietoas i Ana 


impassible cult sepa Sir Giles Scott’ fron: Herr, 
Mendelsohn? Grant that the Englishmen work in a c 
generally damper and colder, concede them their prefere 

for brick and tiles: must we still believe that the aim is di 
metrically opposed or the esthetic fundamentally diffe 
If so, where does Mr. Oliver Hill’s Morecambe Bay Hotel c 
in? Mr. McGrath happily illustrates a reasonably catholic t 
here and there we may think of a name omitted whose inch 
would not be unreasonable, but it would require a ca 
mind to condemn as ugly or capricious any actual buildi 
shown among the generous allowance of 128. plates 
Modernismus is as reasonable as this, no wonder so 1 
of Grey-Head’s like are on the run. Would it not be possibl 
to increase the general happiness by sending return in kind fo 
Herr Mendelsohn? Surely Germany, who lately had so man 
wild young men, must be just a little short of pa of, fo 


Where there eee so much accuracy, it is like trifling if 
one detail: but is not Hippodamus of Miletus (page 22 
a date four hundred years later. than his due? 


ieee Minto and Moitéys 1905-10 © iy 
By Mary, Countess of Minto. Macmillan. 21s. 


The ‘evidence accumulates: these letters between the two 
and Lady Minto’s own journal, constitute yet another bile 


lucia only such constitutional reforms as he- ouLa impose on an 


have been a fine man of letters, an experienced. politician, but hi 
was, on his side, even more provincial in his outlook than th 
officials in India whose judgment he so profoundly mistrusted. 
Narrow men, , perhaps, but at least they were at grips with re: 
whereas he persisted in seeing everything through purely» ar: 
liamentary spectacles; and even the political reforms for whic 
he got the credit emanated largely from Minto and his officials 
Not that Lady Minto writes in this strain. Unlike some Vic 
reines who confine themselves to. social and = Phil 


was a able part, and though she says little, letting the corre 
spondence speak for itself, it is clear that she felt nothing but 
sympathy for both men, each bearing such a burden 
groping, each in his own way, after truth as he saw it. 
What a world it mass Whitehall and the viceregal palace, 
ad 


thrower. Medizval pomp and glitter, yes. But these men 
places are no fools, and Minto, as is sometimes the w: 


a deeper instinct for the underlying oe than tho ; 


next him at dinner asked if he Sie peeen he con 


those hands of his that carried India over more than 
iy bedze. Curzon was justifiably sore at the way he was 
but his successor had nothing:to do with it, and 
fatten: ‘to decry him, to refuse him even the formal 
ne one Viceroy owes another. You can read that story 
‘one of many. And the serious student will find all the 
al he needs, the actual words used at the time, outspoken 
rest not for publication, and indeed virtually denied. 


eaad Craft of the Potter. By Gordon M. stain 
Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. 


r. Forsyth is an enthusiast for pottery as a branch of educa- 
: ~ tonal handwork, and his book is primarily intended to serve as 
- a textbook for teachers and pupils. No one is better qualified 
e _ as an instructor. His keen appreciation of the qualities as well 
___ as the limitations of clay as a medium and his long experience 
at the Burslem School of Art combine to make him a thoroughly 

- . trustworthy guide to the practical aspects of the potter’ s craft. 
_ Full information about equipment, class-room © practice, 

_ materials and all the processes that Hie within the capacity of 

- senior pupils will be found in his book. While nearly half the 
Sas sixty-four plates somewhat irrelevantly illustrate the commercial 
' processes as carried on at Wedgwood’s factory, the remainder 
show either the individual-craftsman engaged on work that 
could be done in schools or reproduce examples of pottery, 

‘old and new, showing the special clay quality which Mr. For- 

syth so insistently and rightly stresses throughout. Fourteen of 

the plates are devoted to the amusing pottery figures made by 

Mr. Forsyth’s colleagues and students at the Burslem School of 

_ «Art. Here the native Staffordshire potter’s special style of 

(as seen in the eighteenth-century * pew groups’ and 
the so-called Astbury figures) is taken up and given free play, 
__ with results that would surely commend themselves to school- 
_ children, as well as to grown-ups with any understanding of the 
sort of stylisation that is appropriate to clay. It is interesting to 
“note that Mr. Forsyth claims as a merit in his material’ its 
~ immediate response to the artist’s ideas, though this very 
facility is one of the objections made against it by the modern 
sculptor, who finds the more resistant materials productive of 
forms which are more enduring m their appeal as opposed to 
the often trivial charm of modelled work. 

On the more general and theoretical side of pottery produc- 
tion Mr. Forsyth is perhaps a less trustworthy guide. His know- 
ledge of the history of pottery is occasionally at fault, and his 
zesthetic theory is sometimes open to objection. ‘The mass pro- 
‘duction of beauty’ is a forbidding phrase; while his statement 

-that ‘the best designers for mechanical production are those 
‘trained through handwork’ runs counter to much modern ex- 
- perience. Familiarity with the machines and their special 
capacities is surely the first requirement. The handworker too 
often looks upon the factory as no more than a means of multi- 
plying the types created by hand-processes, and the lifeless 
copying of ‘artists’ designs’ is something to be avoided at all 
costs, as a recent exhibition showed very clearly. But all. this 
_ does not affect the value of Mr. Forsyth’s excellent instruction 
in practical matters. As an entertaining and reliable guide to 
these his book can be Lia! recommended. 


ae Swift. Edited by John fee 

_ Nonesuch Press. 8s. 6d. 

rae astonishes at first to learn that an author like Swift, towhom so 
_ many scholars, dry as dust and others, have been attracted, is 
_ still in the position of never having been adequately edited. But 
~ what has drawn the scholars to Swift is precisely the fascination 


2 of the difficult; the volume of his writing, the complicated and . 


| mysterious circumstances in which his books were com- 
“pose and given to the world, his revisions of a part, 
put not all, of his work for later editions, have presented almost 
SF insuperable « obstacles even to contemporary investigators who 
--posse ‘the instruments and resources of modern scholarship. 
- The probler which Swift presents to the editor and biblio- 
has, at —— something in common with the 
em Baten grcocn ts to the biographer, and is Sasi as 
ffling. ote er Geiance, cared so much for money that some 
: found a solution of the most mysterious episode of his life 
3; and yet, to the confusion of his editors, he never 
eee after his iriterests with his printers (it is said 


‘ raat, = SH “wht 
succeed me 8 1 BS only j jumps he 4 
‘Curzon. But Mirito could ride men as well as horses, 


that Gulliver’s Travels was the only book he was paid for), and 
his books and pamphlets frequently appeared in a variety and 
confusion of editions, authorised or pirated. 

Mr. John Hayward, the editor of this Nonesuch edition, has 
accomplished a work for which he deserves the gratitude of the 
general reader as well as that of the scholar. It is true that the 
book before us is only one of selections; but to produce a portable 
volume of 868 pages of good print, which gives the whole of 
Gulliver’s Travels, most of the Fournal to Stella and of A Tale of 
A Tub, Cadenus and Vanessa and (unabridged and with MS. 
additions) the “Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift’, many of the . 
Irish tracts and part of the English party polemic, and several 
specimens of Swift in his lighter vein of wit and humour, is an 
achievement in collaboration between editor, printer and pub- 
lisher which is little short of marvellous. Swift’s work falls into 
well-definied categories; and in deciding what to omit and what 
to choose from each, Mr. Hayward has given due consideration 
to the taste of the general reader and has also tried to be as repre- 
sentative as possible—exception is made in the case of the Poems, 
where more debatable considerations have intervened. The text 
is in all cases ‘faithful and unexpurgated’ and is taken as a rule 
from the first printings, as far as these dre ascértaindble. In 
the case of Gulliver's Travels where a number of unauthorised 
changes and omissions are known to have been made iit Moite’s 
first edition, Mr. Hayward has followed the revisions of Swift’s 
Irish printer to whom Swift communicated through a friend 
the nature of the outrages committed upon his work by Motte. 
The result is that one of the most famous books in the English 
language now appears for the first time in two hundred years in 
an exact and complete text. 


Sociology. By Mortis Ginsberg. Home University 
Library. Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d. 


In view of the enormous difficulty of producing an introductory 
text-book to a subject like sociology, one must conclude that 
Professor Ginsberg has acquitted himself very creditably of an 
unenviable task. His book is a model of clear and concise 
exposition. It starts off with a discussion of the scope and 
methods of sociology, which is defined as ‘the study of human 
inter-actions and inter-relations, their conditions and. conse- 
quences’, and of its relation to the-special social sciences and 
social philosophy. This is excellent so far as it goes, but the 
omission of all mention of Elliot Smith’s ‘diffusionism’, of 
Malinowski’s ‘functional analysis’, of Sir-James Frazer, tends a 
little to over-simplify the problems. For a reader unused to 
methodological discussions it would, be a good plan to read this 
chapter last. Chapter II supplies definitions of the principal 
forms of social grouping—society, community, associations, 
institutions, etc.; and is followed by a chapter principally 
devoted to criticism of theories of race which have, perhaps, 
more significance as propaganda than as ethnology. The ques- 
tion of the racial basis of society is, of course, an important one, 
but it is unfortunate that Professor Ginsberg should have given 
the impression of uniformly negative achievement in this sphere. 


_Chapter IV, on the Psychological Basis of Social Life, is the best 


in the book, representing as it does the distinctive achievements 
of English sociology, and the field in which Professor Ginsberg’s 
own best work has been done. However, social psychology, the 
study of the inter-relations of minds in society, consists of two 
principal parts: the study of the determinative influence of the 
individual mind on social forms and the converse study of the 
influence of social forms on the individual mind. Professor 
Ginsberg’s analysis consists almost entirely of the former, doing 


- less than justice to the latter by treating it in terms of the Group 


Mind, Social Purpose, and Durkheim’s theory of collective 
representations, merely referring to Wissensoziologie in a foot- 
note later in the book. Chapter V, “The Growth of Societies’, 
consists of a brief survey of the anthropological material, and 
short discussions of selected problems, ¢.g., exogamy, war, 
forms of social control, etc. It is impossible, of course, in 
a small volume intended for the general public to defend 
elaborately the evolutionary approach adopted here and in 
Chapter VII on Mental Development, but a brief mention of 
the more important objections to evolutionism and its concomit- 
ant the comparative method would undoubtedly have added to 
the book’s value. The remaining two chapters are a conclusion, 
largely ethical, and a treatment of Social Classes which is the 
least satisfactory part of the book, possibly owing to the political 
confusion which the author mentions, and of Economic Organ- 
isation, principally in terms of the forms of the institution of 
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ae Philosophical Shilicn By]. McT. E. ‘McTaggart 


ave bablogrephy: ge tee ers Pai Pie hs 


evil predominate i in the universe? and if it could give a ‘cheerful 


"intricacies 


ally he comes a littlé close to the besetting dang 
pretation, namely eclecticism. The book contains a useful 


Edited by S. V. Keeling. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 


This collection of studies by Dr. McTaggart, ‘who died in 1925, 
has been put together in response | to requests ‘from his pupils 
and friends. Dr. Keeling has provided an admirable introduc- 
‘tion and many useful footnotes, but, unfortunately, no index. 
The book should be welcomed \by students of philosophy 
generally, for it possesses a ‘unity that ‘similar collections often — 
Jack, and the papers, which are clearly and ‘incisively written, | 
deal with topics of perennial interest to philosophers, e.g. 
personality, time, causality, the Absolute. Most of them have © 
appeared in various periodicals, but one ‘of them, “which is of ° 
special interest—‘An ~™ Introduction to the Study of Philo- 
sophy’—was the syllabus of a course of. ‘lectures delivered 


annually from 1899 until Dr. -McTaggart’s. death. These. - 


lectures, which were extraordinarily stimulating to their. 
hearers, were intended for students who though not systemati- 
cally studying philosphy, ‘might desire to, learn” something of. 
the objects, methods and problems of metaphysics’. They pre- 
supposed no previous knowledge or ‘specialised reading: and ~ 
if the philosophy to-which they a are an introduction proves to 
be.the philosophy peculiar to Dr. McTaggart himself, they 
may be none the worse for that; for he never wavered from the 
conviction that it was the business of philosophy to grapple 


- with the great problems traditionally associated with meta-/< 


physical speculation, and that it was an error to set these aside 
at the outset as insoluble: Philosophy; Dr. McTaggart thought, 
must at any rate try to answer such questions as: Does good or. 


answer’ to such a question, then that would have an enormous. 
effect on practical everyday life. Such an answer, he believed, 
an idealistic metaphysic could justify, and his introduction to 
philosophy begins by giving reasons for rejecting dualism, 
materialism and sensationalism in favour of idealism. He goes 
on to argue for the acceptance of a dialectical idealism and for a’ 
conception of Reality as a Community of Persons, linked 
together not by knowledge « or volition, but by the fusion of these; 


__ which is love. 


‘It is curious to ee how different in method this study 
is from Study XI, Dr. McTaggart’s last published work, in 


_ which he gives his own ‘summary ‘of his metaphysical system 
(published, partly posthumously, in The Nature of Existence), 
‘For in that essay’ ‘he is seeking - to prove conclusions in some — 


ways like Bradley’ s by the use of the methods of Bradley’s 


- critics, or to incorporate an idealist theory of Being with a 
»realist theory of Knowing. The attempt has perhaps been heroic 
rather than successful, but Dr. McTaggart’ s work stands its 


ground as a reasoned protest against the attempt, nowadays - 


common, to dislodge the philosopher from his post as ‘spectator 
of all time and all existence’ and’ condemn him to the putt 
of a poe chopra of abstract analysis. 
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Sea Power in the Modern’ World Maacts gu > 
By Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond: Bell. 10s, 6d. 


With the denunciation of the existing treaties for naval limita- 
tion, and another Naval Conference i in sight, this book has come 
at just the right moment. It provides or should provide a basis_ 
of instruction from which the progress of negotiations may be 
watched with understanding. The most interesting part of it is 
the discussion of the value of different, factors in sea-power, and 
the critical view taken of the present composition both of our 
own and other fleets. The author’s principal object of dislike is 
the armoured cruiser of about 10,000 tons, which he regards as 


the key to the problem of naval limitation. On the one hand its - 


size and weight of armament render it a factor to be reckoned 
with in the concentration of the main fleet, and therefore tell 
against the great reduction in the size of battleships and battle 
cruisers which could otherwise. probably be brought about. On 


the other hand its services in the protection of commerce could - 


equally well be undertaken i in its absence by the fee cruiser of” 
5,000 tons. . ‘ 
In his discussion of the objects and sources of sea-powet “the 


only point on which t more serious criticism is ee 


gunboats’. al his i is oat the ach accent Ls a timid and 


‘the oldest—Mr. Yeats; that Mr. W. H. Davies is writing as he 


‘Mr. Clifford Dyment; and that—to judge by the ackno 


poetry like in England i in 1933 and eee At apy, rat 
=Felevant i question to ask. 


author’s discussion of the difference made by‘aircraft 
what quaintly insists on referring to.them through 
flotilla’, and to individual aircraft as “flying: torped 


torpedo-boat but of the heaviest battleship built or conceivabl 4 

leaves the latter nowhere in power of maneeuvre, and is hardly : 
inferior, for practical purposes, in range of effectiveness from a | g 
given base. This is a serious defect in an otherwise admirable _ 
though : not partes book. — 


ee 
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Public School Poets. Rich and Gowen: 58. each 
The Yeat’s Poetry. Bodley Head. 6s. ae 


Fees 
An anthology of poetry should fulfil a purpose that has some 
relevance to poetry. It is a relevant question to. ask where a poet 
was born, what language or dialect he wrote in, where he lived, — 
what form of poems he wrote; for country, language, period and : 
form are all factors that modify and influence a man’s way of 
writing. It is logical therefore to have anthologies of Irish — 
verse, or Scots verse, or seventeenth-century verse, or love ‘1 
poems, or sonnets. But it is not a question relevant to poetry. ag 
to ask at what public school a poet was educated; there is no ss 
distinctive poetry style at Eton or Winchester as there may bea 
football or a rowing style, and the fact of his having once been : 


a 


- at one rather than the other may affect a man’s character, but 


not directly his poetry. Therefore from the beginning Mr.John 
Gawsworth set himself a task almost impossible to justify i 
poetically when he decided to edit the Public School Poets (the i 
volumes for Eton, Harrow and Merchant Taylors’ have already — tS 
appeared; those for Charterhouse, Rugby, St. Paul’s, Shrews- Se 
bury, Westminster and Winchester are in active preparation) — 
and we are forced to conclude that the only reason for their 


production was the hope that they would be bought in large | aes 
. numbers by patriotic Old Boys. And that does not seem reason : 
enough for rescuing some very bad poems from their. decent 


and deserved oblivion. It is not that this general criticism _ 

depends on the individual value of the poems; even if every ia 
Merchant ‘Taylors’ poet were as good as Spenser (who has 109 _ 
pages out of 220), every Harrow poet as good as Byron (x16 ie 


‘pages out of 209), every Eton poet as good as Shelley (80 out - 


of 218), we may doubt if anything would be gained by parading — : 
them in the old school colours; we do not read ‘Adonais’ with » a= 
any more perception for having its author labelled Old Etonian. > 
But when to fill the remaining space the third-rate verses of — 
third-rate poets have to be disinterred—such as Theophilus Julius ; 
Henry Marzials or Thomas Stokes Salmon—the princely obj 
choice is even more forcibly condemned. 

In comparison with these volumes, The Year’s Poetry : is a 4 
satisfactory anthology, for it answers a question that is relevant — 
to poetry, and reports on what was being written in Englan 
during 1933-34. The three editors, Mr. Gerald Gould, Mr 
John Lehmann, and Mr. Denys Kilham Roberts, explain ho 
they have chosen their poems with a view to representing ci 
temporary tendencies rather than for their intrinsic merit. And 
the answer they give is that the best of our poets is also one of iad 


‘ 


always did; that Mr. Ipribiswaters Mr. Humbert Wolfe and t 


have consolidated their positions (they are all here); tha t 
last eighteen months have thrown up three or four new y: 
poets of promise, Mr. George Barker, Mr. Dylan T- 


ments in the beginning—most of the youngest poets do 
poems are reprinted from’ these pages). Thiers is natural 


_ great variation in the quality of the poems included, 
0 as a whole give a sensible answer to the question, ¥ 
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=: o vivid ad full of a strong personal flavour .. 


a Ww hole is unforgettable and contains many 
Passages of great beauty.’ 


ae ae “ 
_ Revolutionary Papier 
; bee the Second S.K.PADOVER 


Dr. Padover tells his story with remarkable 
tk Es ability. There is abundant ev vidence of 
pene careful research, but Dr. Padover wears his 
hs ~ learning lightly : his book though erudite is 
1 aa never dull. ~ An excellent biography.’ 

z zs FE = Ar SR JOHN MARRIOTT in the Observer 12s. 6d. net 


~ Constance Markievicz 
eee SRAN-OFAOLAIN 


A biography w high as aw hole is strangely 
a ~ moving, even impressive, and in some of its 


__—-_ parts is very entertaining. A. sense of the 


past and a power of evoking landscape add 
> quality : to the background of. the narrative 
pes 3 events.” . SPECT. ATOR 


2 out of Ireland i in recent years.’ 


s ee prong. S" DEREK VERSCHOYLE - 10s. 6d. 23 
a - Gertrude Jekyll 
oe Ae “FRANCIS JEKYLL 


ei with a 1 foreword by Sir Edwin Lutyens — 
7 aes ‘Her name is writ large on the face of 
ROS | England, which, as it was said, no one 
| wh: % as the Creator did more to beautify.’ 


~ 


PUNCH 10s.6d. net. 


é iGie Richard Steele 


i od 8 Queen. Anne. 15s. net 
a 


‘ eis, of ae book is astonishingly. 


of ‘a marvellous picture of a horrible land. The — 


_ DAVID GARNETT in the > Statesman Illustrated 1 12s. 6d. net ; 


eee: ‘The most t brilliant biography, that has come” 


ik oe == = ‘WILLARD CONNELY. 
Fue FSi Richard Steele moves through these ~ 
pages as the best loved celebrity in the 


The Tsaders 


WILLIAM PLOMER 


‘Mr. Plomer, who is one of the most original 
and interesting amongst living writers, both 
re as poet and novelist, has explored deeply 
Sea me the world and into his reflections upon 

His star tling unconyentionality provokes 
sees and situations that hold: the 
reader curiostty _ bound, fascinated by a 

“ — writer of such intensity of eye.’ 
t RICHARD CHU RCH in John o’ London 7s. 6d. net 


The Cur ate’ S Wife 
Ett YOUNGS 32": 


“A wise, subtle and gentle Kai and humour 
runs all through it, just as humour runs all 


thratelr life for those who have eyes to see it.” 
E. M. DELAFIELD 


‘Tt will give perfect | satdincHion to all Miss 


Young’s readers, new and old.’ THE TIMES 
2nd. large printing 7s. 6d. net 


~ His Wor ship the Mayor; 


or, It's Only Human Nature After All 
é a “ALTER GREENWOOD . 


‘I know of no new author more “important ” 

~ than Walter Greenwood, or one who has 
written a better first novel than ‘Love on 

the Dole.’ _ Nor is ‘His Worship the 
Mayor’ an inch behind that grand book. 

It is a novel written with such pica skill 
-.. *and detachment as to mark its author as a 
born novelist. In short, ‘His Worship the 

-. ~ Mayor’ is a magnificent hook.’ - ‘TELEGRAPH 
2nd large printing : "7% 6d. net 


Boilie Best Short Stories 


of 22 ENGLISH STORIES 

x 1034: 20 AMERICAN STORIES 
For ten: years Edward J. O’Brien: has 
been ‘editing two volumes of short stories, 
American and English; this year the two 
books are combined and the result is not 
only twice as many stories for your money 
but the whole conception of short stories is 
enriched by contrast of the two countries. 


512 pages” 7s, Od. net 


30 BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 


a The book | 
10 accompany the “talks” by 


_ || SIR JAMES JEAI S 


In fis new book, which is iy ey on | the isctes which 
he gave at the Royal Institution last Christmas to a 
_ delighted audience ranging in age from 8 to 80, and — 
which also covers the same. ground as his present wireless” 
talks, ae takes aay. on a double Beaks 


THROUGH SPACE 


in which you will see the universe as it now is and — 
“our earth will look like less than the oo ee motes — 
; in a sunbeam” 


I 


‘THROUGH | TIME 


Dye. i lan eas Oe a 


ales 


igen which Sor Swill see” he past and the future of the — 


universe and “the whole of human history will shrink — 
to a tick of the is 2 


THROUGH TIME & space | 


Mo Ned zs To be ‘Published on Ni OVEMBER 5 Gus 100. Ifustrations — 
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A "Duhon. books 


The Mysterious Universe. 


- detail how the relativity and quantum theories have 


led up to the present. position, and in conclusion 
describes his philosophy of the universe.°? © 


2 plates. 2s. nef. 128th thousand 


66 aeuges ne | 
2 Depicts the present situation in physics in broad 
_ outline and in simple terms against a background of fh 
- philosophy.?? nS 
Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. nel. 10th thousand 


by. JEANS 


The New Bescon ry Seen’ ne 


a! r 
2 irr z 
seis hs : 


. The Universe Araandulis . ich Gece : The Stars in shicis Courses. ¢¢Can be {fh 
fe ar. read with enjoyment by young and old. A delight- Sito 
ae : se foe re mia oe of science’ in fal astra duction ~ ~ the fascination cd nei ott 
¢ the realms 0 e stars : astronomy. ” i. 
“95 plates. 12s. 6d. nel. 34th thousand : 47 plates. 55. nel. 34th thousand if e3 
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| CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. PRESS i 
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ame BA HY’, asks Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, ‘do people 
gest write forms which are dead, which they would 

Cid aes never utter?’ He puts the question. after.examin- 
a - ing~briefly peculiarities of joutnalese common, 
as he demonst 


rates, to The Times and The Daily Worker: and 


___~ he finds in comparing newspaper English with that of ‘leading © 


___. authors’ that whereas these write naturally, ‘style, so-called’, 
__ «is left to journalists. In question and finding lurk important 
inciples that evidently require fuller treatment than can 
_ be permitted in his compressed but entirely accomplished 
~ survey of a wide field—that of prose in all its varieties. A few 


-- more questions, then, on the principles. Do people write dead 


‘ » 
- & 
mad bie 


4 ___ forms when they do not. write as they spcak? Should they . 


__. write only as they speak? Should they abandon ‘style’ and 
_ ». follow ‘leading authors’? ; 
_, The tradition of modern newspaper style may, as Mr. 
- Dobrée suggests, have sprung from the divorce of the printed 
_ word from the spoken, with Caxton. Mr. Richards has dis- 
~ cussed logolatry; there is also typolatry, superstitious reverence 
_ for print, which may as an unconscious’ influence have 
: ales those intending to be printed to make a display, to 
‘be weighty or oracular in a not strictly natural mode. A 
'- “show-off” flavour in the diaries of Evelyn and Bubb Dodington 
_ is absent from Pepys; the Royal Society at its inception was to 
. promote a ‘close, naked, natural’ style, as if to avoid the 
_ ‘exhibitionism of publishing authorship. The newspapers have 
~ ‘preserved manner and forms of oracular display, of communi- 
- ‘cation clearly other than that of a normal human voice; but 
+. it doesn’t follow that such forms are ‘dead’ in Mr. Dobrée’s 
. ‘metaphorical sense, any more than that a stylised carpet- 
. design is dead; gua art, it and they may be intensely alive. 
i-. The News of the World writes that men are ‘trapped: like 
}) rats’ in a ‘coal-mine inferno’, an inadequacy which may shock 
}- us, since the matter is of calamity and sudden death. The 
- Frats’ cliché is vocal: thousands of people speak it daily. “Coal- 
' mine inferno’ is a written cliché: but its badness is not its 
unspokenness (Mr. Dobrée’s deadness), but its having been 
_ used too often. The ‘rats’ cliché is a worn-out spoken, and the 
~ ‘inferno’ cliché a worn-out print phrase: both are bad. But why 
not retain the print or unspoken (‘dead’) style and turn it into 
good art? It is quite as proper material for verbal creation as 
_ *yoiced’ or ‘natural’ English. The voice, despite Mr. Dobrée’s 
eloquent advocacy of it, is surely not the criterion of goodness 
-in ail kinds of prose, not, for example, in the ‘straight news’ 
_ column or in those extracts of military science so wisely in- 
cluded in The London Book of English Prose. The newspaper is 
anonymous; and anonymity, with Mr. E. M. Forster’s leave, 
_is a foundation for high art. The paper communicates, with a 
- not specifically human life of its own, that interposes itself 
between the reader and the writers’ personalities. The indi- 
' . vidual voice of the author, desiderated by Mr. Dobrée, is not 
-now to be heard; voice indeed is not of prime importance here. 
I exclude signed articles from this ‘sweeping generalisation’, 
~ The voice heard by Mr. Dobrée as he reads, “as though some- 
one had been speaking to us’, the imagined personal utterance, 
“appears to be audible only in certain varieties of prose, though 
__. phonetic images probably occur in the mind whenever words 
__. are read. But these images are not necessarily the personal voice 
_ , of the author. Verbal sounds can be allowed an average quality, 
_’ quantity and stress of their own, and there are fairly standard 
_- tone-curves for some forms of sentence, as Jones and Palmer 
_* have shown. In a chunk of prose these compose a phonetic 
ef based on general sound-values, distinct from though 
_ governable by the individual manner. Phonetic patterns 
-. abound in the Financial ee ee to use ee Dobrée’s 
crystalline phrase, we may hear the tape-machine talking. 
“Oil shares asi inactive, and closed with only trifling 
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‘The Voice and the Pen ot 
Modern Prose Style. By Bonamy Dobrée. Oxford University Press. 6s. - 
e | Reviewed by SHERARD: VINES -4 
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a rising tide (does Mr. Dobrée take it at the full?) of persona- 
lity in journalism. If and when it recedes, the newspaper’s 
idiom may be restored and further exploited for purposes of 
art. Meanwhile, much of that idiom is unsatisfactory, and the 
cause and cure lie beyond these voices. Indeed, badness somé- 
times results from trying to be personal in properly anonymous 
work. When the Financial Times informed us mechanically and 
colourlessly what the Central Uruguay Railway proposed to 
shareholders, the cold economical efficiency of the prose was 
pleasant: but when, from elsewhere, we once learnt that 
“Ner-sags sagged’, the quasi-personal waggishness was un- 
pleasant. But not for everyone: many investors, no doubt, 
relish a drop of facetiousness with their closing prices, and may 
even have been comforted by this joke in the dark hour of 
depreciation. And there are probably even more people for 
whom the standardised emotive nostrums of journalism are as 
efficacious as sacraments, who respond to ‘inferno’ with a 
vague vision of flame and chaotic horror. And so the reporter 
who writes of it or of trapped rats or (as selected by Mr. 
Dobrée) things ‘white as driven snow’ may be doing so at least 
(a) because he cannot make the effort to invent fresh word- 
patterns, and he need not, (b) because he guesses that stock 
responses of the public to stock phrases will be as lively as ever. 
We may add (c) because he honestly believes this kind of thing 
to be fine writing. Also, as long as the aim is, as now appears, 
to achieve the maximum circulation with the minimum in- 
tellectual friction, little change from such low levels can be 
expected, or any marked change except through the uncon- 
scious drift through time of popular fashion in clichés. The 
drift, which Mr. Dobrée recognises, can be measured by any- 
one with 4ccess to a long run of some periodical. 


.; Such causes, perhaps, originate a bad tape-machine manner, 
while the manner itself is in fact potentially good if utilised 


boldly and intelligently, as a modern builder uses concrete 
so. that it becomes something characteristic of itself, instead 
of imitating cut stone. When the difficulties mentioned. are 
surmounted and the groves of typolatry hewn down there will 
remain no valid reason for doubting the possibilities. of a 
stylised impersonal prose. The cliché may, it is true, disappear 
before the spontaneous intrusion of personality; but deliberate 
study of word-meaning, both standardised and variously 
emotive, should help toward achieving a like result. Meaning 
patterns are closely connected with auditory and visual 
patterns; and of these, I would hazard, when cunningly 
employed; mechanical beauty might be elaborated. Visual 
designs and effects have, of the three kinds, particularly good 
future prospects. The complex use of italics and Capitals as 
practised by Young (e.g., in his Satires) is gone; but modern 
poets use various visual devices, eye-rhymes, line and type 
arrangements, eye puns. Among prose innovators Joyce, 
mentioned by Mr. Dobrée, but not for his visual paiterns, 
extends the eye’s task, as in ‘alltolonely’, ‘christmastyde’ 
and the like; the very letters have their significance for him, 
Journalists need not be Joyces, but they need to watch and 
profit by experiments; just as for a theoretic background, they 
require Richards, Bréal, or Vendryes, to block out from their 
view reminiscences of conservative formal school grammar, 
which is not so much the grammar of the normal average 
speech as that of cliché and of false fine writing, a boggart that 
a little semantic might help to lay. 

Mr. Dobrée allures one with the proposition, dangled as a 
truth, that ‘Je style, c’est homme méme’, the man chiefly 
functioning as voice. Just because his enticement is so strong 
my tentatives have been in the opposite direction, on a search 
for possible beauty in mechanised prose, the expression of a 
journal rather than of men. The avowed classicist may appreciate 
that mechanism is now of the established order of things, and 


thus his fair game; and that to attempt to find in it and for it 


some principles of order is to follow, though at a distance, 
Aristotelian precept. The essay will scarcely be made without 
apology; but Mr. Dobrée has put his side of an arguable case 


_.$o0 clearly and forcibly (his voice rings with full vigour), that, 
‘as the reader will find, controversial fancies are unavoidable. 
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; eyes al ieee Whittaker. By James Whittaker. Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. Be eit: 
pet fi a) te ee. ; Oxford into Coalfield. By Roger Dataller. Dent. 5s. ac ee A: 
LORPRE RIOTS ERs eae - Reviewed by W. E. WILLIAMS © 0 0: 
oe ue nines WHITTARER WAS A GREASER; John Rowe was (among been made deeply conscious of ae ignorance of the beaten 


other things) a tramp, and Roger Dataller was a miner. Allthree. facts of economics’. With characteristic determination h 
have now become something else—‘Bless thee, Bottom, thou about educating himself. First of all he eked out from his scanty 
art translated’—and one of the first things they do in their new income enough to pay the fees for a course at Durham U: 
- ways of living is to set down their impressions of a working- versity; and simultaneously he began to play some part in trade 
man’s life. The material of these three stories is not unfamiliar; union and labout activities. Later he joined the National Council / 
but the significant point is that it is shaped and communicated of Labour Colleges, and found their mode of learning much ton “\d 
“F at first hand. There have already been many records of working- _ his taste. After this came his success in winning a Trades Union — 
tf class life, but generally they have been written by social workers. » Congress scholarship to Ruskin College, Oxford, where he — 
: or by enterprising journalists. Now it seems the working-man mixed with partisans as keen as himself, and began to seera y 
can dispense with his spokesmen and can deliver his own testi- vocation in the Socialist movement. Even in so specialised a 2 
mony. In earlier generations there were always afew working- community as that of Ruskin College the workman-student has 
men who, because of exceptional ability or spartan devotion to ample opportunities to sample the larger Oxford life. They : are 
learning, lifted themselves above their kind, in the manner 6f opportunities which too often produce the snob or the inverted © 
William Lovett or Alfred Williams. But they were what the snob; but Brown turned out to be neither. He enjoyed | ‘the 
biologists call ‘sports’; they were phenomena who contradicted stimulus of Oxford yet did not become obsessed by it. He © 
their own environment. The men who wrote these three books missed no chances. He had ready access to the radical dons — 
are not prodigies of that sort, nor have they had to toil for many who nowadays seem to outnumber the reactionaries; he pled 
years to win a mastery of writing. Two of them are in the a vigorous part in the Socialist and anti-Fascist movements; — 
twenties; the other in the early thirties. They are, in fact, and in his vacations he practised successfully as a free-lance 
witnesses to the achievement of one of thé newest of English journalist and as a political propagandist. He spent the whole — 
social movements, that of adult education. During the last of one vacation exploring for himself the conditions in one of 
- thirty years there has been a remarkable development of facilities the derelict areas. He completed this phase by getting a dis- 
: for the further education of those who have gone straight from tinction in his examination, and he has now gone back to the 
the truncated education of the elementary school into wage- North, as he says, ‘to dedicate my life to the victory of Socialism C7 
earning. Two of these autobiographies, for example, are written strengthened by what I had seen’, ee 
_ by men who have held scholarships to Oxford, on the grant of — J, fames Whittaker is less detached, more consciously harroget a 
their trade unions; and the third declares that most of his later ing than Brown’s book. That is to say, its author hasa more 
development was due to his membership of classes run by the literary purpose. He is deliberately shaping a pattern outofthe —__ 
Workers’ Educational Association. ; misfortunes and privations of his life. He purports to weigh 
- “It is not to be supposed that the publication of these three his fate in the balance; but, as Lawrence used to say, he puts 
books is the very first instalment of dividend which adult his thumb in the pan. Whittaker has suffered. He knows the 
education has yielded. Its effects have been apparent in the pain of unemployment and industrial accident; he feels thwarted — 
Labour movement and the Co-operative movement for many and trapped. But he is a bit of a Barbellion. He parades his 
“years; and the contribution of the adult student has most often ‘Scars; and like Henley is inclined to make too much of a song > 
‘taken the form of a repayment in kind to those societies which about his bloody but unbowed head. For him education has Place 
‘gave him the educational opportunity. He has gone back tothe been primarily an escape from_a mean and shabby life. In 
work of organising and administering for his trade union or his _ poetry and in Egyptology he has found relief from the exacerba~ 
“co-operative society—more often as an amateur than as a pro- tion of poverty and illness and unhappiness. He feels no urge — 
hi ‘fessional—or he has gone into municipal or parliamentary towards political action. He is engrossed in his own situation; — 
-politics. But although the results of adult education have been and this frank preoccupation gives his autobiography a strong 
-visible for many years, these three testimonies crystallise its sense of unity. ae 
‘achievement in a most definite way. They help to relate adult Roger Dataller has none of Brown’s cavalier assurance ‘and 
“education to social life as a whole; they show where the adult none of Whittaker’s self-consciousness. He went from the pit z 
‘student comes in not merely as a specially trained organiser of with an adult scholarship to Oxford; and now he is back inthe 
his fellows but as a new element in English society. These three South Yorkshire coalfield organising educational classes for the 2 
-men, who have all been through the same mill and who have miners: Oxford into Coalfield is a journal of his experiences in _ ; 
- had pretty much the same educational opportunities, have this work. He never wavers in his conviction that education is 
‘reacted in different ways. John Brown has gone wholeheartedly the only way to a larger life, yet he is a realist who never 
_ into politics, and looks like becoming a Prince Rupert of exaggerates the success of the gospel which he is trying to 
= .agitators; Dataller suspects the political mind and finds his ‘disseminate. The biggest element in his constituency is the mags .- 3 
_vocation in going back to his coalfield to organise educational -of miners so preoccupied with sheer economic necessity as to 
classes for miners; Whittaker, something of an artist, and very ~be indifferent to learning for its own sake; there are also the - 
‘much an introspective, is moved neither to politics nor to ‘good timers’ who want to monopolise the village hall for = 
i 


education. He is out for himself, not in any mercenary way, but dancing and necking parties; there are the people who use a~ 
only to enrich his mind still more and to cultivate his powers class in industrial history as the cockpit of political controversy 
ry as a writer. A movement which can develop three such clear-cut And there is the man, ‘very fierce for learning’, whose study _ 
ayes _ personalities is free from the suspicion of imposing a standardised ~ has been warped by lack of direction. He has a passionate know- 
2 - and class-conscious education on its students. _ ledge of Carlyle or Ruskin, whom he quotes and cites on any 
. John Brown’s boyhood was spent in South Shields during “pretext, but his mind is sealed to any invasion of new know- — x 
_the War period and during the first years of the depression, ledge. And there are other mountains to be removed: the apathy 
_ when the erosion of poverty was breaking up the Tyneside. . to education of trade union officials, the suspicion of the non- 
. He had to leave the secondary school to which he had won-a -conformists, the patronage of the squirearchy, the competition 
. free place and set about propping up the family fortunes. He of spiritualists and revivalists whose methods are more exciting a4 
- drifted in and out of blind alleys. He loaded fish, delivered than those of the educational pioneer. Yet Roger Dataller dis- 
groceries, and sailed as a deckhand on a Geordie collier. He cerns a slow ferment rising. Here and there he establishes an 
_ was beaten up by unemployed Sunderland dockers for invading ~»adult class in industrial history or literature or philosophy; he $3 on 
~~ * their beat; he fought in a boxing booth for half-a-~crown a match; ~sees a fresh shoot of interest growing in a village which had ~ 
_he worked in the riggers’ gangs in the shipyards. When the . _ been barren of mental life. He keeps a good heart and he believes 
' General Strike deprived him even of this scanty and uncertain that education is taking firm, if slender, root. po 
employment he went on the road. This part of the book is the There is far more in this delightful book than the reflection: 
best. Brown manages to get a detached view of it all: the priva- ‘of a professional educationist. Dataller in his journey Sees the 
tions, the ironies, the experiences in the casual wards, the ~ whole diversity of tough and lusty life in the coalfield; ; 
eo encounters with race-gangs, the nights in St. Martin’s Crypt ~ notes and assesses it all as a man who is not an intruder ; 
- and so on. He covered the country from end to end, and got . another class, but as one who, being born into hat ake say la 
~ back to South Shields to a situation more desperate than ever. ‘himself, has now come back to it with amore experienced 
' Here he gives a moving account of the routine of labour ex- < of values. 
- changes and courts of referees—as notable for its accuracy as ._ It is notable that three such testimonies as these should ap 2 
. for its absence of rancour. _ simultaneously. The working man has found his voice and 
.  Brown’s direction was changed by a chance conversation with ~ speak for himself; and a generation of adult education 
_ aman whom he met at a political meeting. ‘I had been unable’, — already produced its” own witnesses. There will be bre 
he records, ‘to meet his case with effective argument and had ~ better-to: COMS= 0 8 See ; ig 
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- have just ee 


‘STORY OF GARDENING © 
By Richardson Wright. 


32 plates, numerous text-cuts, 15s. net 
In this enchanting book one of the most famous 


/~ authorities on gardening sets down the whole story 
from the Hanging Gardens of Babylon. to the 


w Twentieth Century, 
cere OF THE 
_ GREEK PEOPLE 
By C. F. Lavell 
= 8s. 6d. net. 


A history of the Greeks from a new angle. The 


oe 


historical facts serve as a background for the develop-- 
ment of the Greek mind and the philosophers, from — 
“Thales to the Stoics, are the heroes of the tale. 


‘THE GREATNESS AND 
DECLINE OF THE CELTS 


By H. Hubert | 
: With 3 maps, 16s. net 
This, the second volume of Hubert's great work, 
_ describes the period of Celtic expansion and the 
conquest of Celtic countries by the Roman Empire. 
- A large part of the book is given to a fascinating 


yr detailed survey of the whole of Ancient Celtic life. . 


THE PAGEANT OF ‘CHINESE 
HISTORY 


By Elizabeth Seeger 
With many text-cuts, 8s. 6d. net 


“A panorama of all the important aspects of Chinese 
civilization. Told in simple, human terms with a 
variety of anecdote, it provides the much needed 

introduction to Chinese history. 


- KEMMERER ON MONEY 
_ By E. W. Kemmerer 


6s. net 


The Bivens authority on international iaeicat who 
has reorganised the monetary systems of twelve 
countries, describes in forceful, simple language the 
present monetary problems and the fundamental 
economic pap ciens, underlying them. 


sete SOVIET RUSSIA FIGHTS 

NEUROSIS — j 

By Frankwood E. Williams 
7s. 6d. net 


ae intensely interesting account, by a distinguished 
hag psychiatrist, of Soviet mental hygiene, together with 


Ti oa aaah study of the problem of youth in the 


modern world. 


new. ate 


MASTER | 


SANGUINE 


by IVOR BROWN. 


A Comedy of Credulity in a World us 


Ballyhoo. 
OBSERVER :— 
“A book that will be gobbled.” 


_ SUNDAY TIMES :— 


“| cannot imagine the reader who 


-will not be amused.” 


_SCOTSMAN :— 
“ There are few books which make - 


the reader laugh outright, but this — 
one does.” 


_ 2nd Impression 7s.. 6d. net 


A SURGEON’ Sy 
CHINA 


by ALBERT GERVAIS 
SUNDAY TIMES :— 


“This book is ‘enchanting. It is 


rich in humanity, it runs the gamut 
from haunting tragedy and macabre 
horrors to the wittiest of farce.” 


G. B. STERN :— 
“* Reveals the most Beda slant 
of humour.” 


2nd Impression 7s. 6d. net 


JAPAN 


by RENE GROUSSET 


A history of Japanese art from the 
earliest times. 


Over 200 illustrations 25s. net 


= ahaa : 
A. A. MILNE 
PEACE WITH. 
HONOUR 
| ey 5s. net is 
“* A remarkable book. . . 
moving argument and appeal for the substitution 


of reason for violence in internaticnal disputes.” 
Sunday Times: 


CAPT. CHARLES J. McGUINNESS 


NOMAD 


; Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


““An adventurer of a vanishing type,” says 

Admiral Byrd of the author. The book is a 

record of a man who has travelled the world and 

tried his hand at most things, from fighting, gun- 

rupning, rum-running and pearling to exploring with 
ple in the Antarctic. 


THREE PLAYS 
The Secret Agent 
Laughing Anne ~ 
One Day More. 

By JOSEPH CONRAD 


5s. net 


Although Conrad was procenumeatl a 
novelist, his work for the stage has its own 
peculiar Conradesque fascination. These 


plays should have a special interest for 


collectors of first editions. 


~ 


Makers of the Perfect World © 
JULIAN HUXLEY 


ST. JOHN ERVINE 
LORD RAGLAN 
LORD DUNSANY 


: eee pininent Utopians each Pe Wes a volume: 
called 


IF |WERE DICTATOR || 


2s. 6d. net 


to Messrs. Methuen’s new series.. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD. 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 


. An eloguent and deeply 
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Some of these competitions are simple; — 


books. 


‘Readers — 


J. M. Dent & Sons: Litd., ‘publehaw of 

Everyman's Library — the premier | 
popular series of the world’s great books 
—invite all members of the reading public ¥ 
to Pastiomaye in nine entertaining ; 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


Competitions 


OPEN TO ALL 
NO ENTRANCE FEE OR COUPONS 


in Cash and Book Prizés’ 


Numerous Supplementary 
and Lucky Number Prizes 


Closing Date 31 December 1934 


i ate! 


‘ 


some not so simple. Two of them require 


the competitor to place his favourite — 


books in order of popularity. Two others _ 


require the identification of some famous — 
characters, places or quotations from — 
Others invite you to make a 
thumb-nail story out of book-titles, or to — 
supply twelve quotations for the months 
of the year. There are also similar types | 


of competitions for children. 


“ASK ANY BOOKSELLER 


cor write to the Publishers for a copy of 


the fascinating FREE BOOKLET containing — 
full details of the competitions, and also | 
for a list of the nine hundred literary — 
masterpieces published 


- Library at 2s. each. 


_JeM.DENT & SONSLTD. 
BEDFORD STREET W.C.2. 
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in Everyman's : 


tin Reeoirapiy. By H. G. Wells ‘ 


has admittedly often drawn on his own experience, ant 
3 curiosity which makes us want to compare the recollected’ 
t with the semi-fiction. The second, more commendable, i is. 
“Mr. Wells has had a most unusual career. 
was faced with obstacles and heavily handicapped. He 
__ was born and brought up in a home which existed on the verge 
of ‘bankruptcy. As a boy, he was delicate. He went to a small’ 
school conducted by an inadequate and ill-qualified man. By- 
_ the time he was fourteen he had been apprenticed to a draper. 


:- 
we _ Other apprenticéships followed, for he was a failure. Then, by 
‘ 


- © 


— chance as he thinks, but obviously guided by his star, a school-- 
i master in need of grants set him to win them by passing 
examinations, and presently he had got to the Normal School 
___ 0f Science at South Kensington. But that also was not quite a 
a “success. He became an usher in a school at Wrexham, where 
. One day during football some lout threw him down so violently 
that one of his kidneys was crushed: At about the same time 
he coughed blood. After a rest and after getting down to his 
last shilling in search of work, he was able to resume teaching, 
and he did fairly well. But one day in 1893 he again coughed 
blood. He took a holiday, and while at Eastbourne tried his 
hand at literary journalism. He was immediately successful. 
Within two months, he was earning more than he had at 
teaching. The cough stopped or greatly declined. Then came: 
the writing of stories. They succeeded in turn, and with their’ 
success followed affluence and fame. 
| The present volume carries the account of this career no 
___ further than the production of those first stories. In the second 
~ and: concluding one, which is announced for publication at the 
beginning of next month, he promises to describe how his 
first marriage was a failure. From the complete table of contents, 
_ which prefaces the first volume, it seems too that he will carry 
on the story of his life till the middle of the War and display 
_ himself finally lodged on the pinnacle of achievement and 
enjoying world-wide renown. For others have climbed the 
social ladder and have wrung prizes from the world, but as a 
tule their success has remained local; that of Mr. Wells has 
spanned both hemispheres and he counts not only in America 
- but also in China and Japan. Truly an unusual career! 
. “That is the second reason. But the steps of this career are 
already known. Mr. Wells himself has partially disclosed them 
in a series of confessions which begin with the preface which 
he wrote to a Russian translation of his work in 1911 or so and 
culminate in The Book of Catherine Wells, published in 1928. 
Apart from these, there is the abundantly documented bio- 
graphy issued still more recently by Mr. Geoffrey West. For 
Mr. Wells after that to commit autobiography, some additional 
pretext has evidently been necessary. 


= 


y 


And that brings me to both the third actual reason ae the - 


imaginary one. Mr. Wells has attempted many things, but his 
really valuable achievement has been the charting of the con- 

_ temporary English social structure, with its snobberies and 
subtle class distinctions, its preserves and their barriers, and 

its queer transformations and occasional class transcendence. 

4 Twenty years ago certain of his novels—and on that account 

- they should rank as his best—such as Kipps, Ann Veronica, 

_ Tono-Bungay, The New Machiavelli, and also passages in some 

_ of his fantasies such as The Wonderful Visit, had on the young 

pea and those of restricted experience the effect of a revelation; 
they may be having the same effect today. What George 
oO in Tono-Bungay saw the new rich going to seaside’ 
to obtain—ease in public deportment and in the use of 
- implements—those books provided in another domain: 
h may have come near to providing something akin in 
of our Conquerors, but in a way he otherwise did not and 
did Hardy or Kipling or Galsworthy or Bennett, Mr. 
-made England intelligible. And he was able to do so 
he had not only mounted the social ladder but had 
d it on different rungs with detachment. What I mean by 
ent is “ao” nlp in a passage on page 177 of this auto- 


ace pres me with an effect of profound digeneale 
holic cathedral at Portsmouth need not be there, 
m sparen that Up Park need not be there, 


e I. Gollancz and Cresset Press. 10s. 6d. 
ee REASONS why we should be fn, Thee 


SUPPLEMENT. vit. : 


Cee ke shops. i in the ‘Midhurst street’ need not-be there, nor the 
farmers d labourers on the countryside. The world would still 
turn on - axis, if all these things were Sreieed by different struc- 
tures and arrangements, 
ips in the capacity to see that things ‘need not be there’ that 
Wells has made himself so valuable to us. And because he 

has this capacity is the third actual reason why we should be 
interested in the story of his life when it comes from his own 
lips, and it would be justification enough for his experimenting 
in autobiography, E 

He has preferred, however, an imaginary reason. He has 
supposed that because he has this capacity for detachment he 
is a seer. He insists that the world is in process of becoming 
what he calls a world-state and that his adventures are somehow 
a‘sign of this process. He insists on referring to himself as a 
‘brain’. But there are no signs of any such process outside his 
imagination and the metaphor ‘brain’ is unsatisfactory for 
reasons which-he apparently fails to suspect. The weight of such 
elements deadens-and dulls the book. Nevertheless, it is written 
from a standpoint quite other than Mr. West’s biography and 
it contains memorable descriptions of people and scenes which 
the biography inevitably missed. Once the first justificative 
chapter is passed, it is often in spite of theory Mr. Wells at his 
best. 

MONTGOMERY BELGION 


War on Everest 


Everest, 1933. By Hugh Ruttledge 
Hodder and Stoughton. 25s, 


Tuis IS BY FAR THE BEST and most comprehensive of the Everest: 
books, not only from the point of view of the general reader who 
wants a good, thrilling story, but also from that of the prospec- 
tive climber of this mountain who wishes to profit from the 
lessons of the past. The illustrations are excellent, indeed some 
are superb, and on the whole well chosen; though it might have 
been better if the razor shortage of the expedition had not been: 
so blatantly betrayed. This, however, is a purely personal 
opinion: to judge from the reviews in the daily press beards 
and the phantasmagoria of the Brenvya Mont Blanc are not 
unpopular. The two photographs reproduced -in Plates 34 and 


"39, views looking towards Tibet from high up on Everest, 


are unique both in pictorial and mountaineering interest. 
The text is well and agreeably written and pleasantly free from’ 
those little misprints that so often prove irritating to the closely’ 
interested reader, and author and publishers are to be congratu-’ 


’ Jated on the production of a handsome and imposing volume. 


- The lessons of experience are slowly learnt, Perhaps that is’ 
why so little progress has been made on the mountain since- 
1922. It may be well to try to find out the possible causes of this 
Ruttledge has at last made it quite clear that the leader of the 
expedition must be physically capable of directing operations, 
from the North Col camp, 23,000 feet—a realisation that marks 
a big step forward, though I feel that prospects of success 
would be even brighter were the chosen leader capable of 
reaching the, top itself. Then there is the delicate question of, 
committees. A committee is a peculiar institution which can,, 
and frequently does, in its dealings with the individual, act 
untrammelled by the dictates of conscience. But with Everest 
as the individual this advantage is lost, and there is no point in’ 
having a large and unwieldy body to arrange the preliminaries’ 
and attempt to control the destinies of a prospective expedition-: 
ary force. As a climbing proposition, Everest was successfully. 
reconnoitred in 1921. The problem now is to climb it. As it is 
the business of the Alpine Club to climb mountains, it follows’ 
that the committee should be drawn exclusively from its mem-. 
bers, and—let them be few. The bigger the committee the 
greater the danger of one forceful and articulate personality 
strewing the field with the wreckage of indecision and idie 
controversy. 

The oxygen question is still unsettled, even as to its ‘moral 
aspect’, In a discussion of the evidence for and against the use 
of oxygen, the author has not taken into account all the relevant 
facts. Odell, a member of the 1924 expedition, is cited, for 
example, as having obtained no benefit from oxygen. But it 
seems to have been overlooked that not only did this climber 
burden himself with an unnecessarily heavy apparatus but he 
nibbled at his medicine in homceopathic doses. Small wonder 
that it was not to his taste! The equipment of the 1933 expedi- 


- tion appears never to have been used for its proper purpose, 


One can hardly blame the climbers, The committee had pro- 


acclimatised himself in the natural way’—a_ conclusion so” 
aggressively at variance with established fact that even to the- 
unscientific mind it is surely incomprehensible. The problem: 


a gia te successful method ° nhaling oivecn had been 
developed as far back as 1922. Smythe experimented with 
oxygen at the North Col and found not only that it was of no 
benefit but ‘blamed the cat’ for giving him a sore throat! Tt 3 is 


benefit from the use of oxygen at an altitude to which he has: 


is essentially a scientific one and must be treated without 


. fanaticism’ and under the cold searchlight of practical experi- 


ence. This wretched state of indecision about oxygen must be 
ended, and in good time, too, if the next expedition is to succeed.” 
Either oxygen should be taken and used full blast in the attack 
above 25,000 or even above 23,000 feet, or it should be utterly 


_ tabooed on moral or material grounds, or indeed for any other 
~ reason that the wit of man can conceive. And if the prospective - 
_ Everest committee cannot bring itself to decide one way or He 


_ cess of general debilitation. Does this not suggest that a plan. 


» followed by an oxygen-sustained dash, offers greater prospects 
of success than the ‘siege’ tactics so generally advocated? 


_ shoulders of one-man. Let him, the leader, choose his own: 


- by establishing an observation post on the top of Everest, it 


- other, then sack the lot! 


We find it recorded that above the North Col a strong team™ 
were able in 1933 to progress at the rate of 500 feet per hour, 


turee using an obsolete and heavy oxygen kit were able to make’ 
1,000 feet per hour above the col; irrespective of the facts that 
two of the party had never previously set foot on a high moun- 
tain and that the third had little more than a week before left 
his bed after a prolonged attack of Himalayan dysentry—te 
which debilitating complaint, incidentally, several of the 1933 
members seem to have been prone. 

The author has much to say about acclimatisation and his 
observations have certainly been keen. At last, after all these 
years, it seems to have been realised that, at about 23,000 feet, 
acclimatisation ceases and there sets in a more or less slow pro- 


embodying a thorough acclimatising process up to 23,000 feet, 


Climbing Mount Everest is miniature warfare and the respon-. 
‘sibility for failure or success should, as in war, be borne on the - 
committee—if he wants one—and let him séléct his personnel, 
If ina war of the future some slight advantage could be gained » : 


' would not be long before the mountain were climbed, and I 


. should dearly like to hear G.H. 2: discussing- ey morals of 


and food for speculation as to the future. 


oxygen! 
For the brdinaee ax: a book of i inspiring interest Ha adven~ 
ture; for the climber, all that and, in addition, rich in memories 


G. INGLE FINCH 


The New Temple Shakespeare 


New Temple Shakespeare. Dent. Each volume, 2s. 


WHEN IT FIRST made its appearance in 1894, ‘the Temple 
Shakespeare was a model among pocket editions. The pub- 


_lishers secured as editor such a good Shakespearean scholar as 


Sir Israel Gollancz, who (in contrast to some other editors of — 


_ cheap Shakespeares) presented the best text then available. The 


popularity and usefulness of the edition has been well proved 
by its record up to date of five million copies sold; but there 


_ have been such extensive advances in the textual study of 
_ Shakespeare in these forty years that a new edition was badly 


_ authoritative text—the nearest approximation that can now be ~ 


needed. The first purpose therefore of the editor of the New_ 
Temple Shakespeare, Mr. M. R. Ridley, was to present an | 
made to what Shakespeare actually wrote, based, that is, on the 
earliest reliable published version of each play. The new edition 
has also been brought as up-to-date in appearance as in 
content, The size of the volumes is the same as in the 
old Temple: but the binding (now a bright scarlet), typography, 
and lay-out have becn modernised, under the general direction 
of Eric Gill; each volume also has a jacket design and title page ~ 
from Mr. Gill’s engravings. So far six volumes have been pub- | 
lished—‘Hamlet’, ‘Titus Andronicus’, ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’, ‘Timon’, “As You Like It’, ‘Comedy of Errors’ —and ~ 
the rest of the forty will follow at the rate of two a month, 
Both for its looks and its scholarship, the New Temple is. a 
very. satisfactory” achievement, ee san pS eee ey 8 ‘ 
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concluded from this ‘that a climber will receive little or no. 


“ih 


~ Mr. Ree EXPLAINS that his eck i is an Meempt to trace 


‘left in the air or even of missing the last step in going downstairs. 
‘vithout oxygen. But I seem to recollect that in 1922 a party of — The first i is the title, which is much too narrow for the contents 


nected either with freedom or with organisation. It is a (largely 
emotional) psychological cause which has had an immense and 
devastating effect upon the world in the last hundred years. Its” ey 
_ presence canbe detected again and again from what Mr, Russell 
vis saying, but its exact nature is not analysed by him and it 


‘gets > ; = 


_ an extremely original 1 mind and subtle intelligence. Mr, Russell, 
“like all of us, is prejudiced and biased, and he would certainly tes 
the first to admit the fact and its effects upon his political and 
-historical judgments. But among his prejudices are those of a ; 
_ philosopher and mathematician for truth, and what makes this 
~ book so refreshing is the attempt to see the historicalevents and 
- persons of 1814-1914 just as they really were, to get at the truth BS 
stripped of all the frills that patriotism, respectability, cant, 
_ stupidity, and capitalism have covered her with. The result may 


the sham Gothic ruins called “follies”, where they indulged in 


with misery and degradation’. He does not take the common 7 


capitalist mionopolles are practically always national. ‘Almost t 
only industry’ » he remarks, ‘which is truly, international is 


victorious’. 
_ British imperialism and German nationalism is worth conside 


. found vent. The Empire has been a cesspool for British mor 
+ ~ refuse; Germany had no such outlet, and had to endu > 


oh 


oV ersa | 


By Bertrand Russell. Allen and Unwin. 


chief causes of political change in the hundred years whichen 
with the war of EAs and, that these causes apres to him to. 


Sedividualst The book is. extraordinarily interesting, bat bef ore 
we come to the pleasant task of examining its great merits, itis 
advisable to say. a word about some defects which Mr. Russell 
has not avoided, The reader will always find his attention held © 
by what Mr, Russell is saying; he will often be exhilarated and 
‘amused; but he will sometimes wonder where Mr. Russell and 
he have. got to in the intellectual journey which was mapped out — 
for them in the preface. There are two reasons, one small and — 
one big, why the book gives us this feeling of occasionally being. 


e 


alae as e i 


and therefore misleads one. ‘But much more’ important is a 


failure on Mr. Russell’s part to carry his political and psycho- a 


logical analysis far enough and, therefore, to be clear in his own 


mind as to the relevance of what he is writing about in the b % 
scheme of his book. His Part IV, which deals with nationality — ‘7 
and imperialism, furnishes a very clear example. It is obvious a> 
from his own account that there is an element in nationality a 
which has nothing to do at all with economic technique, political 44 
theory, or important individuals, and which has been terribly a 
efficacious as a cause of political change. It is not intimately con- — 3 

7 ‘ 


therefore seems irrelevant in the general scheme of his book 08 


hin 


And now for the merits, which are > very much greater than ie a 
defects. Here we have the history of the last century reviewed ae 


M i 
| 


be a little disturbing to those who are accustomed to the official — 
view of history which is almost always taken, say, in a Times i 
leader, a broadcast talk, or 4 respectable history book. Foriy 
instance, Mr. Russell explains in a sentence why the Factory — 
Act of 1819, designed to protect children from the appalling Sy 
conditions of labour at the time and appointing magistrates and 
clergymen as inspectors, was completely ineffective. “To- the 
_relief of employers’, he says, ‘experience showed that magis- 
trates and clergymen had no objection to law-breaking when its 
purpose was merely the torture of children’. On the English in 
land-owning class in the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury he comments: ‘It was at this period that landowners built 


romantic sensibility about the past while they filled the present 


view that prea tends to become international. He points 


armament industry, because to it the important thing is 
wars should be long and frequent, not that either side shou d be 
And finally the following comparison betweer 


ing: ‘In British imperialism as practised in Asia and Africa 
the impulses that seem repulsive in German nationalis 


eats at home’, 
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S sitotint of 
oe his life ae 
& adventure 
in North 
and “South 


“America 


“Destination. 
_ Unknown 


+ « CAR English Mabiic“actool boy, he ran 1 away from home 


; or at the age of 17, and for 28 years roamed the Americas. 
<a - Adventure for him is a habit, and the book will give its. 
ie - readers plenty of vicarious thrills.’-—Sunday Times. 


or Recommended by the Book Society. : 8/6 net 
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“ Sinbad ” > will beetles | in 1 the. = Rolling Stones ’ r ‘Series 
-. .on October 5.- Of his latest biographical book, “« Red 
x ~ Saunders” (2nd Imp., 8/6 net), Time and Tide says : Se 
_. makes first-rate reading. Saunders’ activities range from | 
2 kidnapping - a Sultan’s harem to te opium .to.- 
~-, convicts in the Andamans.” : 


og HILAIRE BELLOC’S ~ 


<2 Shorter History 
of England aS 


(School Edn., 6 l-) 


s 


656 pages. 10 6 net. 


 °He acorn icociniiaky retiallericies the. view ehice : 
_. 99 English readers out of 100 take for granted. It is not, 

%  —s necessary to swallow. his views whole.to think it an - 
. admirable thing. that they. should be expressed with 

|» s09 much vigour and lucidity.’ *— EDWARD SHANKS 
mat Sunday Times). geet Om 
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Ss x "FREDERICK GRISEWOOD' S 


Our Bill ae 


fat : fd “2nd Impression. 216 net - 


R 0 Mr. parce rtd (who is Assistant Chief Announcer of , 
ee the B.B.C.) has. already broadcast extracts from this — 
ee book with enormous success. Mr. L. A. G. _ Strong 
-- writes : “ Amid so much to do with the country. that is | 
‘literary ” and false, his. sketches are authentic. Our 
Page Bill, i in word as in accent, is the real thing.” 


.N.B.—The Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill’s Marl- . 
oe Vol. Il, will-be published on October 22, 
a Se + (25/- net): ora your Sey now. 


. _HARRAP, 39 PARKER STREET, LONDON, w.c2 
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_ By JACOB WASSERMANN. A Novel. 10s. 


Sas, ‘Fie eoota is full of brilliant and terrible character 
. sketches. 
will, ‘typically old German in qualit;, sweetens the 


a book.’ aa o London's Weekly. 


by LANGSTON HUGHES, ae oh “Not 


¢ 
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f “The (ee : 


A comforting good sense and good 


is | “The Ways 
of ‘White Folks — 


Without Laughter. 1 ue ORG WET Tiga . 6d. 


“a completely ‘unsensational and ee patie vivid 
picture of the lives of coloured people.”’ 
—ComPTon SESSA (Dail y Maid. 


~ others’ come alive in these pages, for it is through the 


DS ireedens and 
~ Organisation, 1814- 1914 


By 


» BERT RAND > RUSSELL 


Bay ‘beilkeant igntovics) faudys of the Saati politics: 
and personalities. of the. 19th century... Karl. Marx, - 
Malthus, Bentham, Mazzini, Rockefeller, Fichte and 


lives and careers of the men who conceived the prin-_ 
ciples and planned the politics that the author reveals 
history. . 15s. 


The. Method a Freedom 


By WALTER LIPPMANN, author of A Preface 
to Morals. 


He interesting treatise on the status of ee es liberty 


By LINDSAY ROGERS. Saotal Action hee 
ie Be Roedisia state of ad nineteenth a 


‘of the questions discussed in this book. 


‘Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 


: ED CD, aD CET 


As. 6d. 


to-day, and a clear, ably-considered statement of the 
case for the middle class. 


Crisis Government 


obsolete? ‘Can Democracy survive? ‘These are two 


‘Sea Power in” 
the Modern World| oe 
kanniral SIR. HERBERT RICHM 
me A deeply interesting and non-technic: 
_ survey of the w hole question of sea pow 
_ in the modern world, and which is 0: 


_ special interest in view ts the Naval = § 
Conference of 1935. 10s, “Od. net 


tee meee. 4 ae ite 
The Laurel Bough 


An Anthology of Verse (1380-1932) 
‘excluding Lyric and ~Dramatic. - f 


aie ‘Selected by EDWARD B. “POWLEY 
ot 2. the kindof pony. which monte @ 


WE B See rs ; 

- New International _ 
: DICTIONARY | 
Second Edition © 

3,350 Pages 


550,000 Vocabulary: Entries. 
Thousands of Illustrations 


After ten years of. active preparation an 


entirely new ‘ Webster’ dictionary is now — anthologies disregard... a valuable” 
ready, Neither pains nor expense have > Sa A to the “standard lyrical 
been spared to-make it the finest English ave er ens ; ; nes 
dictionary for the ordinary man and eer iferary Supp lg : 9s: net Fa 
woman ever published. af fens 

fo BLESS absolutely up to date, has the largest Nf peta 

vocabulary of any dictionary and covers 2 Newton and. the See ee 
an immense range of subjects. It is par- Origin of Colours 2 Sa = 


MICHAEL ROBERTS & E. R.. THOMAS fy) 
As an example of scientific method, © 
Newton’s work on the separation of ordi- < 
_ nary light into the colours of the rainbow 
is of outstanding interest. 3s. 6d. net a | 


BELL 


ticularly remarkable for the amount of 

useful and practical information which its. 
efinitions give and is the equal of amany- 

volume encyclopedia in this respect. 


* PLEASE WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS | 
to G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 5 York House, 
Portugal Street, London, W.C, 2. 


‘TIME AND TIDE “DOUBLE NUMBERS. 
rit ope 64 PAGES © 


‘Completely remodelled ane sneiccea in a special coloured cover, the first of the] 
Monthly Double Numbers of TIME AND TIDE will make its oP pear ants: on 
tes OCTOBER 13th. . 


The Double Numbers which TIME AND. TIDE will issue once a 

month do not represent a new departure but a necessary. 

extension of our normal function. In these days of rapid news 

service, wider political horizons and increasing output in art: 

and letters, a weekly review of significant events and important , . 

productions must either enlarge its space or perpetually lament She. fe 

the omission of critical comment on much that is well worth gee a 

attention. We have chosen to enlarge. Our Monthly Double = ee 

Number will give our readers more. for their money—more | a ae 

articles of general and political interest, more tales and studies pt 

by first-class writers, more dramatic and film criticism, and a 

_ thirty-two page literary supplement: This supplement will Sek 

_~ contain a planned and comprehensive. survey of the memorable 

” _ books of the previous month, special articles (including a 

_. Vigorous series of new scrutinies of literary caeigeee ‘and 
snotices of JORCIER: books and ‘translations. 


PRICE SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 12 Months 6 Months 3 Months 
6° _ including Double RATES| He93 Paid ie 26 “13/-- 7/6 aoe 


~ SEND FOR SPECIMEN, COPY TO. THE PUBLISHER. 
TIME AND TIDE 32 BLOOMSBURY ST. LONDON, Wt 


| Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


tae GOING to make you rather an original proposal. Supposing 


what condition are our respective feet’. Upon this alarming 
example, attributed to Guy de Maupassant ‘at a dinner given in 
re his honour’, Mr. Wyndham Lewis models his latest exposure of 
tien of our most august contemporaries: leaving one or two of 

without a decent foot to stand on, and reaping withal a 
_ rich crop of bunions. Here he is Gulliver—not (as with his 
Apes of God) towering abcve Lilliputians, but humble and 
nimble among the monsters of Brobdingnag, on whose magni- 
_ fied skin the slightest blemish shows hideous. 


Men Without Art is not, of course, Mr. Lewis’ first excursion 
into the domain of literary criticism. His searching “Analysis 
of the mind of James Joyce’ in Time and Western Man is already 
___ a classic; but whereas there the literary criticism was incidental, 
it is of this book the basis and main end. And there is probably 
no other living critic who, confronted with new work, with 
‘umseens’, can place his finger so unerringly at once upon the 
spots that matter. Mr. Lewis handles his material with the 
uncanny assurance of a textile expert who will compute exactly, 
after one touch, the quality, density, age, origin and worth of a 
given length of stuff. Considered simply as an authoritative 
critical pronunciamento, therefore, his new book kas peculiar 
value; though it is, in fact, fat more than a reprint of some ha!f- 
dozen recent ‘Enemy’ critiques. As a guide Mr. Lewis is un- 
usually intelligent and entertaining. Here he begins by pointing 
out; first the stature, then (as he bids us look closer) the incon- 
sistencies and defects, of three Transatlantic Monoliths, viz. 
Hemingway (“The Dumb Ox’), Faulkner (“Moralist with a Corn- 
cob’), and T. S. Eliot (‘Pseudoist’). He then knocks together the 
heads of Mr. Eliot and Mr. I. A. Richards—whom he takes as 
representatives of the principles respectively of ‘maximum 
depersonalisation’ and ‘maximum disbelief’. This, for the reader 

_ at least who has followed the initial stages of that famous Dante 
controversy, is perhaps the most exhilarating turn in the whole 
oO . Lewis’ performance. Men Without Art is not primarily, 
however, he says, ‘meant to be entertainment, but a searching 
scrutiny of the values that all the arts may use; to ete own 

advantage as arts’: Or, again (page 193): 


The first part of this book deals with the problem of the artist and 
‘ sie traditional canon, and the second with the artist’ s status over 

t the Marxist, the most powerful of the ‘new’. For... . the 
‘natural forces within the artist’s keeping make him necessary to both 
sides. 


Mr. Lewis is, in fine, perturbed by the threat of, and concerned 

to prevent (at least in the Biblical sense) that unprecedented 

world of Men without Art which the abetments of the religionist 
and politician, with their similar verbots, aided by the apathy 

or equanimity of l’homme moyen sensuel, seem destined shortly 

to precipitate. One small disappointment of his book, therefore, 
may be that in it Mr. Lewis scorns to supply any adequate or 
explicit vindication of the arts, such as—absurd as it may seem 

to the artist—the ‘plain reader’, whom he begins by placating, 

is apt to require. But ‘I am taking their values for granted in this 

essay’, he says, ‘I am not proceeding to their proof’. >, Those 
values are indeed implicit, if not generally accessible, in all Mr. 

Lewis’ work—and even (page 118) ‘A “‘deliberate theory of life, 

of nature, of the universe”’, I do not deny it, is to be found within 
the crypts and tissues of this criticism: and whether or not it be 
true that “the philosopher must ever be, more or less, a parti- 
san”, I certainly—deliberately—am that’. But that will not 

satisfy his plain reader who, like the tone-deaf scoffer of 
‘Mozart, demands a raison d’étre; and still less will it silence the 

-__ troublesome political tout, whom even Mr. Lewis finds more 
é difficult to dismiss than the ‘moralist’ (magnificently routed on 

~ pages 217-18). He does, of course, drop hints, as in his Dialogue 

_ between Citizen X and a Deputy of the Party of Genius (page 
236); which also serves to make clear Mr. Lewis’ political (or 
tical—standpoint. Meanwhile, ‘Art will die, perhaps. 

It can, however, paint us a picture of what life looks like without 
‘art. That will be, of course, a satiric picture’. At the word 
‘satire’ Mr. Lewis lets himself go—and surely no man ever blew 
to better purpose—scattering the genteel ‘sub- 

? with a blast from which they are unlikely to recover. 
: Hake is pressed into service to effect a clarification 


ae Ket By Wyndham Lewis : 


we all of us take off our shoes and stockings so that we can see in- 
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~~ of ‘the ‘Classic v. Romantic’ problem; and finally very able and 
ingenious use is made of Flaubert, in the discomfiture of the 


routine anti-bourgeois—whose favourite weapon he has hitherto 
been against the bourgeoisie. Needless to add, this is a book for 
readers who are prepared to do some of. theif own thinking; 


- though it will be read as a matter of course by all writers. It i Fe 


not, however, at all abstruse or forbidding. Mr. Lewis is simply 
a man with thé best virtues of the bigger eighteenth-century 
figures, fastidious, penetrating, aloof but unpretentious. Indeed, 
as he says on page 240—and is this not the very accent of a 
famous Dean of St. Patrick’s?— 

I hope I have been moderately plain, and not like those who im- 
prove in obscurity and rysteriousness with every fresh piece that they 


write; which always makes me think that they must cither have a great 
deal to hide, or else nothing whatever to say. 


HuGH GORDON PORTEUS © 


The Man Within the Worker 


The Machine and the Worker. By A. Barratt Browa 
Nicholson and Watson. 4s. 6d. 


MUCH OF THE MATERIAL of Mr. Barratt Brown’s book is drawn 
from the work of the industrial psychologists, and such topics as 
skill, fatigue, monotony, movement study and noise, are sum- 
marised from the technical point of view. In its more import- 
ant aspect, however, the book goes beyond industrial psychology 
in that it attempts to envisage the wide social problem of 
mechanisation in its bearing upon civilisation. The worker’s life 
outside his factory or office, which industrial psychologists have 
for good reasons been most chary of approaching, is the theme 
of the chapters on leisure; and such subjects as ‘Satisfaction in 
Work’ and ‘The Worker’s Attitude’ (to machine work) are con- 
sidered from a generai cultural, rather than from an industrial 
standpoint. 

Mr. Barratt Brown has been aided m this approach by the 
contacts with workers that he has gained as Principal of Ruskin 
College, Oxford, and a valuable feature of his book is the inclu- 
sion of reports from workers upon most of the questions he deals 
with. The whole subject becomes more vivid and human when 
one finds an electrician reporting ‘I feel satisfied when I can look 
the job over and say, “There, you miserable old devil, find 
fault with that if you can”’,’ or when one reads of mail sorters 
who at times have ‘felt like “jumping up and screaming” or as 
though impelled to rush all round the place like madmen for a 
change’. But, as Mr. Barratt Brown realises, the workers he 
meets are in many ways unusual and their evidence is suggestive 
rather than conclusive. The general views he offers, as for in- 
stance on the worker’s attitude to machines, await the confir- 
mation of more thorough scientific inquiry, one point that 
obviously demands greater attention being the effect of differ- 
ences of temperament. It is a rather serious defect in this con- 
nection that the book should omit to treat of vocational guidance 
and the selection of workers suited to their jobs. 

Apart from this, the treatment of the technical material 


(though necessarily incomplete in a book of this kind) may be 


recommended as accurate and extremely readable. As for the 
wider issues, there is every reason to be grateful for Mr. Bar- 
ratt Brown’s awareness of them, but at the same time there is 
something unconvincing about his treatment of the positive 
values against which he measures industrial civilisation. In 
general terms he states his case admirably when he says, ‘But 
the greatest need of all is a preparation of the mind and spirit 
that shall refine our standards of judgment and of taste, revise 
our false values, and purify and simplify our desires’. It is 
when we look for the practical means of meeting this need that 
it is disappointing to find Mr. Barratt Brown offering nothing 
definite except more adult education and the encouragement of 
intelligent hobbies and self-expression. These are by no means 
to be underrated, of course. But we are left to suppose that the 
finer aspects of emotional development, the ‘preparation of 
spirit’, apart from which the ‘preparation of the mind’ is of 
small account, will in some way look after themselves. It is here 
that many readers will feel an incompleteness in the ideals that 
Mr. Barratt Brown puts forward. 
D. W. HARDING 


. Reiki, che Man and his Work, ‘By V w. I Toner 


_ Dent. 10s. 6d. 

‘THE ASSESSMENT OF ‘BERLIOZ as both man Bae artist is a cece 
of everlasting dispute. Mr. Turner holds that there is no excuse 
for doubt. The purpose of his book is ‘to set Berlioz in full 


view as the greatest creative force in music that has so far 


appeared since the death of Beethoven’. He also takes Berlioz’s 


_ Memoirs and correspondence at their face value, and, in conse- 


‘quence, Berlioz the man at his own valuation. Having pointed 
out that the Memoirs are ‘not a chronological document but a 


’ literary work of art’, he nevertheless does not admit that they 


are to a great extent fictional—a point on which Boschot’s big 
biography (Paris, 3 vols., 1906-13) leaves no doubt whatever. 
The reader, Mr. Turner tells us, ‘although free to laugh at the 
violence of Berlioz’s expressions (which, no doubt, made — 
Berlioz himself smile grimly when he wrote them), is a miserable 
blockhead if he does not realise that what made Berlioz smile 


‘was not the strangeness of his expressions but the extravagance ~ 
‘of his feelings, which he could not help’. This in respect of Berlioz | 


describing how once the torture of having to write a notice of 
some new opera almost tempted him to commit suicide. The 
truth seems to be that Berlioz, thoroughly sincere in his longing 
‘to make his name and leave’ some trace of his existence on 
earth’, .was also an adept in the art of stage-managing himself. 
Boschot has shown, by irrefutable documents, that his actions 
often were far more balanced and more shrewdly calculated 
than his narrative would lead us to think—compare, for instance, 


the story, in the Memoirs (Vol. I, page 193), of a letter written 
‘in 1831 to Horace Vernet in melodramatic circumstances, ‘at 
_an inn, on a scrap of paper, while the post-horses were being 


changed’, and Boschot’s description (Vol. I, pages 508-9) of 
the letter in question, ‘in beautiful calligraphy, on fine quality _ 
foolscap, thoroughly official in aspect’. What Berlioz could not — 


help ‘was his inclination to dramatise and exaggerate—an 

inclination not incompatible with sincerity of. feeling, although - 

-it does lead sufferers away from the path of sincerity. : 
Nothing of this, of course, has any bearing on the artistic | 


Anes of his music. The one thing that matters is whether the | 


music itself ssngs true: and nobody—not even Berlioz’s most : 


merciless censors—has ever alleged that his music was in any — 
respect insincere. But many judges whom most people would : 


consider fully qualified to express an opinion take exception to | 


it on other grounds. With these people Mr. Turner has no- 
patience. His enthusiastic admiration for ‘the expressiveness — 


of Berlioz’s melodic invention, its fluidity and significance of - 


line, its originality and variety, fine quality and abundance’ - 
leads him to dismiss them as ‘dull of hearing, deficient in 
musical instinct; devitalised, fatheads, and barbarians’. 
with the critics who consider much of Berlioz’s music unintel- 


ligible except by reference to the literary programme on which 
it is founded—the “Symphonie Fantastique’ is a case in point— 


he remarks that those critics are ‘merely seeking the likeness 
of the music to its label, and finding the music bad because they 
can discover no likeness’. He himself finds that the ‘Symphonie 


‘Fantastique’ is ‘as genuine a musical creation, wholly musical 


and nothing else, as any quartet by Mozart or symphony by 


‘Beethoven’. Here Mr. Turner decides in Berlioz’s favour in a 
matter of principle which was touched upon in a recent number 
‘of THE LISTENER (September 12, page 437): that all music, 
whether based on a programme or not, must stand, and be 


judged, as music pure and simple. He does not go into any 


details, and it is only by going into details that one could discuss 
his assertion: by referring, for instance, to the reappearances of 
the ‘idée fixe’ motif in the second and third movement of the 
‘symphony (‘Bal’- and ‘Scéne aux champs’) and asking what 
‘kind of musical relation there can be between these and the. 
‘context. Many judges who are neither prejudiced against 
‘Berlioz nor blind to the symphony’s merits hold that there is 
‘no musical relation whatever, and that the reappearances can 
‘be accounted for only by the programme. They are seeking no. 
_ “likeness between the music and the label’. But however eager 
they are to forget the label (or programme), the music itself’ Auden, Stephen der, C. Day Lewis and others w 
; compels them now and then to remember it. Bip 


It is all a matter of feeling. A remarkable idiosyncrasy of 
Berlioz’s music is that it baffles all attempts at methodical 


‘criticism. Controversy on the subject, so far, has almost uni- 


formly consisted of assertions flung against assertions, without. 
even a semblance of those more or less oskmnaeakes Hrecesses”, 


“ta. } 


. point has to be made “But 


‘Requiem’ and “Te Deum’ should-: 


. asked to solve all the riddles of the Universe, and it is as if we Fs 


Dealing 


that works such as ‘Les Troye 


' great majority of the present ‘generation; : teat in eee perfo rma 
-of them will tell listeners more about Berlioz’ s 2 Bemis that eve 
‘the most anaes pacer Spt 
~f r 


7 “Fibs the cart —— 
My Confessional. By Havelock Ellis. Lane: 7s. 6d. 


THE TITLE OF THIS BOOK is misleading, for it is concerned with 
the opinions of the author on a large variety of subjects, given 
in response to some of the questions put to him by letter; they : 
are for the most part general questions rather than personal — y 
. difficulties, hence they can hardly be called ‘confessions’. He is — 


listened to a wise man, mellow with age, who answers the im- 
portunate questions of his jst cies. with gone, izony and 
tolerant sagacity. 

These short disquisitions, mostly ie or four pages in 
length, number over seventy, so it is not possible to i ticate = 
their subjects except by saying that they are on anything and | : 
everything, or, more explicitly, by taking a few random titles — _ 
as examples: ‘The Discipline of Pain’, ‘Rousseau’, ‘Science and 
Art’, ‘A Garden’, ‘Sex and Love’, ‘The Probie of Leisure’, 
It is given to few men to be of their age and yet keep pace 
with succeeding generations, at the same time keeping eee 
heads and linking tradition with change. A man of this saya 
when he grows old is rightly considered a sage, if he have ‘4 Fi 
wisdom as well. Havelock Ellis may be considered such a one; 
some of his views we may profoundly disagree with, but they 
are all tempered with a touch of scepticism here and there, — } 
with a warning against undue optimism, which gives a balance | 4 
to his thought. He avoids extremes without losing his en- : 
thusiasm. an 
_ He knows about “many erases ini he is ‘interested in all 
things human. What surprises one is the breadth of his contacts, 
for he can talk of Scott as well as of George Moore and is 
- familiar not only with Keyserling, but also with Berdyaeff, the 
latter as yet a little-known figure even among the intellectuals — 
in this country. 

As an example of his style and common sense take shi 
passage from the essay on ‘Nudism’: : ita 

If there is no reason for making nudism a leading aim in life, why 


have societies for its promotion? To me, personally, indeed, the idea 
of such societies is odious. I realise the freedom of sun and air by — 
oneself or in common with intimate friends as an occasional gracious — ae 


and wholesome accompaniment of living. I have no desire to set off 
for the ‘perfectly screened’ enclosure where I shall mix indiscrimin- : 
ately with naked strangers for whom I have.no personal regard. I 

recognise that there are many who feel otherwise and have no other 4 
opportunity to express their feelings: But I doubt whether any ee 
sectarian movement of this kind will do much to transform the world. __ 

Or again, his views on Art, which Mr. Eric Gill could not ss 
have bettered: 

All art is of the nature of doing; that is to say that there is no art 
that is not practical. My correspondent is still under the influence of _ 
the old notion that art meant what were called the ‘Fine Arts’, which - 
were supposed to be confined to the makings of things beautiful te. 
the senses but quite useless. There is no ground for any such dis- _ 
tinction. We may have good art or bad art, but all our doing is of the 
nature of art, and there is no clear line of distinction between art 
that is useless and art that is useful. It is the same with science. r 

Havelock Ellis does not believe in Communism, for he knows _ 
too much of human nature and distrusts the search for happi- ¥ 
ness of a zoological garden type. He believes in the necessary — 
function of pain, violence, and discipline in human life, that is a 
why, he says, one should not end with the phrase: ‘with my _ 
best wishes for your happiness’ » but ‘for your heroism’, thus — 
showing ‘a finer insight into the nature of ordinary life’. It: 
this fine insight which makes the book both memorable and 
inspiring. 


at 


The first introduction of many readers to the poems of W 


reputation has steadily grown in the last two ears, was in 
anthology New Signatures, collected and intro y D 
Roberts, first published in 1932. This has now achieved | 
distinction of reaching a third edition (Hogarth Press, 38. 
at the same time, Stephen Spender’s Poems have gone in 
‘second (Faber, 5s.)—the pa ae has now removed two pc 
that ppoeets in the first edition, and included aa, Mere 


ue of eure , deatieg with N.W. 


heological interest. 
volume is sumpt tusks ates aeted. 
ge will be turned which does not bring present: 


ed through Herefordshire.’ '—Sunday Times. 


~ONOMIC SURVEY of the 
COLONIAL EMPIRE ~ . 


ey Colonial Office has prepared a Juiioes 
rvey in one volume’ of all the essential facts relating 
the economic position of the various parts of the 
Jonial Empire. Ample statistical material accompanies 
oe eceee of the survey. F’cap folio. pp. 574. 25s. 


- important and even exciting things to say. ... It is a 
oe felt exposition . . . of the riches either dey eloped or 
4 still in promise, with which the Colonies abound.” 


The Listener, - 
MIGRATION . 


Affairs of the Inter-Departmental, Committee on 
Migration policy discusses a question of first-rate im- 
portance from the standpoint of imperial development 
Paes domestic social policy. Cmd. 4689, Is. 6d. (1s. 84) - 


: PUBLIC HEALTH 


> 


- Inhis Annual Report the Chief Medical Officer discusses 


upon it of prolonged unemployment. 


RADIO RESEARCH 


The Report of the Radio Research Board.  Sum- 
-marises fully the progress of investigations between 
1 Jan., 1932, to 30 Sept., 1933, in such subjects as 


4s. 6d. (As. 10d). 


Interference and Receiver Selectivity, ete. 
9d. 


RADIO COMMUNICATION 


The Science Museum has prepared an illustrated hand- 
book dealing with the history and development of 
-radio-communication from the first discoveries of the 
‘possibility of transmitting wireless -messages ‘until the ~ 
‘present day. 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.) 


GUIDE TO CURRENT | 
OFFICIAL STATISTICS 


_ This essential work provides a key to the storehouse 
_ of statistical information contained in the hundreds of 
__ offieial periodicals, returns and reports on a wide range 
__ of subjects published each year by Government depart- 
ments. Volume for 1933.. pp. 345. 1s. (1s., 5d.) 


oe RUSSIA | 


_ The text of the Penal Code of the Russian Socialist 
_ Federal Soviet Republic has now been issued by the 
Foreign Office with amendments up to 1 December, 
1933, and three appendices. 1s. 3d. (is. 5d.) 


- All prices are net, ica ag in brackets include postage. 


“LONDON: Adastral etad Kingsway, W.C. 2 
E DINRURGH ¢ 120 George St. MANCHESTER : York St. 
ra” Carpirr: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. 

. ' Berrast: 80 Chichester Street. 


Or through any bookseller. ‘ 


fore S| ire the Royal Commission on Historical — 


nders of picturesque scenes to anyone W ho has ° : 


Few books Sbiched this year have more interesting, ; 


The Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion 


the State of Public Health and refers to the effects — 


SS "of Waves, Directional Wireless, Atmo-~ 


| by the author of “Peter Abelard” 


Translated by Helen Waddell. With icieicute 
pet Robert Gi bbings. os. net 


‘ 
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5 one. of Englands great men — / 
FOX : : 
by. Esencekon Hobhouse. 12s. 6d. nei 


This biography in the modern manner of Charles James 
Fox, the great radical leader during the French .Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic Wars, is essentially a popular book 
- for the general reader. Fox's charm and his tempestuous 
story can stir enthusiasm en no less than they did a 
hundred and thirty years ago. 


an old favourite brovght up to date 


THE SOUTH AFRICANS = 7s. 6d. net 


by Sarah Gertrude Millin. New edition. 


GENERAL SMUTS writes: “A thrilling book. “There is 
not a phase of our contemporary story in South Africa 
which is not dealt with ably, searchingly, and withal 


t 


a the authors of “ Through Jade Gate ” 


Central Asia 


by Mildred Cable, Francesca and Evangeline 
French. tse - Wustrated. 


¢ 


an expert views the Navy 


by Hector C. Bywater. 


@ great lady looks back 


GOOD MORNING & GOOD NIGHT 


_by H.H. Ranee Margaret of Sarawak. ; 
10 palate plates. 15s. net 


essays in Revaluation 


EARLY VICTORIAN NOVELISTS 


by Lord David Cecil, author of The Stricken 
Deer. Abt. 10s. 6d. nei 


‘return of a clever young novelist 


THE PLAINS OF CEMENT 


by Patrick Hamilton, author of The Midnight 
Bell, Rope (a Play), etc. 7s. 6d. net 


BERNARD SHAW 


SHORT STORIES, Scraps and Shavings, 
with woodeuts by John Farleigh. 
. 7s. 6d. net 
STANDARD EDITION 


A complete list of this attractive edition of 
Shaw’s works will be sent on application. 


6s. and 7s, 6d. per vol. 


BEASTS AND SAINTS Wc. 


humorously. The book is written with a rare swing and - 
gallop, which makes it more interesting reading than 
a novel.” 


A DESERT JOURNAL: . Letters from 
Abt. 7s. seit net — 


A SEARCHLIGHT ON THE NAVY os 
Abt. 10s. 6d. net 


_ Edited by James Fergusson. Macmillan. 18s. 


ancestor, Sir Adam Fergusson of Kilkerran, Mr. 
Fergusson has made available. an important addition to the 
Re original sources of the study of social life in Scotland during the 
_ ~~ date eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. George Dempster — 
ee of Dunnichen in Forfarshire (1732-1818) was a contemporary 
~ and acquaintance of Hume (he ‘dotes upon David’), Adam Smith 
and Boswell; he annoyed Dr. Johnson by disagreeing with him, 
d was praised by Burns as a ‘true blue Scot’, and remembered by 
tiny _- Scott as ‘the first statesman of coletsiey whom I personally 


eyes 
ae 


knew, celebrated in his time’. But though in his time children . 


and fishing-boats were named after him, Dempster seems to 
have soon passed out of public memory, and hardly appears in 
~ any of the histories of the period. This is largely because he 
destroyed all his papers; and the correspondence now published, 
with Sir Adam Fergusson (not to be confused with Scott’s Sir 
Adam Ferguson), his friend since they were law students in 
Edinburgh, is therefore the only substantial record of Dempster’s 
ape life and activities, from 1756 to 1813. Its value is greatly increased 
by the scholarly editing of Mr. Fergusson, who supplies, often 
from obscure sources, a biographical narrative to link the letters 
which, together with the very careful footnotes, sets Dempster 

in his right social and historical background. 
_ From 1761 to 1790 Dempster represented Perth Burghs in 
' Parliament. He was in name a Whig, but always showed a 
remarkable independence in his speeches and activities. ‘We do 
_ not like him round here’, said another Whig member, “because 
we are never sure which side he is to vote on’. He generally took 
the humane and liberal line, deploring ‘the despotism, the 
anarchy and the peculations’ of the East India Company’s rule 
in Bengal; opposing the war with America; applauding the early © 
French revolutionaries. The letters dealing with these and other 
great issues are interesting enough, though not remarkable: what 
are of special value are the ones which deal with the questions 
particularly affecting his own country. Here there was no limit 
to Dempster’s interest and activities. He asked for more roads 
in-the Highlands—‘In my humble opinion these roads are the 
. first work the nation should undertake, long at least before it 
goes to war with France and even before it makes peace with 
Tippo Sultan altho’ this last be very urgent’; and he was one 
x _ of the earliest to introduce the manufacture of cotton into 
-__-—s Scotland—with the help of Arkwright, and in partnership with 
a . several others, he built a cotton mill at Stanley in Perthshire. He 


moved those resolutions in Parliament which resulted in the - 


establishment of the Northern Lighthouse Board and the build- 
__ ing of the first four lighthouses in Scotland, He was the leading 
; spirit in the Scottish Fishery Society, a joint-stock company 
, whose aim was to organise the fishing community by establish- 
% ing settlements on the coast (three ‘still stand, Tobermory, 
Ullapool and Pulteneytown), building roads to them, and help- 

ing the Highlanders and Islanders to buy their fishing gear. 
; This interest in ‘improvements’, combined with his strong 
Se democratic sympathies, made Dempster a notable landlord both 
me at Dunnichen, the Forfarshire estate he inherited, and at Skibo 
a : on the Dornoch Firth, which he himself bought in 1785. At a 
Sst time when other Highland landlords, especially those of Suther- 
land, were forcing their tenants to emigrate in hundreds—by 
turning land over to sheep, by evicting the poor crofter when 
a higher bidder came along—Dempster’s care was to improve 
ay the lot of those already on the land, and attract others to it. 
as ‘Thus he was one of the first to abolish the system of thirlage 


eae and bonnage, whereby tenants were made to grind their corn 
ms i at the mill of the barony, employ the landlord’s blacksmith, 
PAG: reap his corn, carry and spread his manure, and transport his 


wool and peat. He gave his Skibo tenants a ‘constitution’; 
‘ ‘I fix all the present tenants for their lives at the present rent in 
2 their houses, gardens and cultivated ground. At their death I 
ae” give the refusal to the person they name for their successor at 
oe a rent to be fixed by two arbitrators. . ..I give leave to 
any ‘body to settle on the waste ground, paying one shilling a year 
for their lives’. He imported new settlers to Skibo to convert 
moorland into arable, and established a little cotton factory — 
there at es ies Sars ng is actually made 


= Letters of George Pepe to Sic Kick Spices’ 


A —< Rui ‘By EDITING ‘THIS BATCH OF LETTERS addressed to his collateral — 
‘James 


_ in the House of Commons. At all events, his life aft 


nephew to giving a constitution to the village of Letham 


reader with all the leisure of the eighteenth century: it is 
‘only the disregard for social conditions which characterised 


‘tacts with the Suid eromld' to Peatae life : ani 
the country districts to which he was attached. 
been that he sincerely thought, that in an age 
political corruption and intrigue, and by a man of 
“non-partisan nature, more good could be done, ar 
quickly and more honestly, in the limited field o. 


Parliament gives an impression of contentment and fulfil 
~and as he turns from an experiment in central heating to s 
ing Norwegian and Icelandic, from planning the educatio 


is still in force today), the picture is of a man of. con deral 
judgment, capacity and humour, who, in an age w on 
country was rich in ‘characters’, penny: claims a place @ am 
the most notable. . 


Polish Prosberk 


A Wayfatent in Poland. By Moray McLaren 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


THE MCST SURPRISING THING about Mr. McLaren’s att 
book is the date on the title page. Surely a mistake, I could 


hundred and fifty years ago by a man who had a vision 
future. It is not only the delicacy of the writing, which i i 
elegant hands would be pedantry, that immediately inspi 


less economically conscious age; and it is. not ese the. gem 


happy, and refusing to be disturbed by what lies behind, the : 
creation and working of a modern state, that he is completely ? 
en rapport with the ideology of Pi papasooece Poland; and iss ae 


pin their elusive charm on paper. 
He has succeeded because he has been content to remait 


100 years, and- that, as yet, the ‘vyulgarising influences of 
nineteenth century’ have made no mark upon the manners 
customs of her people. As he says: ‘The Poland of the 192078. 

. . . emerged not from the nineteenth century, but emerged 
Pheenix-like from the ashes of the eighteenth century’. No 
words have been written about that country; ‘and by inferen 
this book proves them implicitly. It is a record of a journ 
through almost any country in eighteenth-century Europe. N 
that it is a judicial record, or that the author, forall his di 


despite that veneer of culture and civilisation which it wore. 
public; and it is difficult to accept a book which is so wh 
hearted an advocate for that mask of life, but which denies, by 
referring to them as difficulties, the behaviour of the Poles bi ot 
to their minorities and to the progressive elements among thei 
own people; or which says that the Poles ‘knew in their hes rt 
that they were a people who would not persecute’. : 
Having cast doubts on Mr. McLaren’s sincerity 
remove them immediately. It has been my good fortune 
travel in Poland, and this book has recreated for me 
fastuous hospitality of that country, all the charm of i 
and the excitements of its people in a way I should 
thought possible. It would be unwise for the novice to 
Poland without this book: it will certainly be impossib 
non-traveller to understand the Poles until he has 
‘most adequate addition to Messrs. Methuen’s library 
worthy companion to Mr. McLaren’s Return to . 


ad D 
<i Mr, Jardine bas. Shoddea a survey. of the 1934 Test ae 
Bare which is based upon a realistic analysis of the conditions which 
_ at present govern first-class~ cricket. Did we send the best 
A. possible team into the field to represent England? Clearly, since 
it did not include Larwood, the best fast bowler in the country, 
_ we did not. Why was this? Mr. Jardine believes that the reasons 
“a3 " were. as much financial as they were sporting. To offend the 
wees Australians, and possibly thereby to cancel the tour, meant the 
__ loss of gate receipts, which have probably saved several of the 
___— county clubs from liquidation. While approving of the con- 
__ Siderate way in which the M.C.C. fulfilled their duties as hosts, 
_ Mr. Jardine still feels that it was their place to make a definite 
St decision on such a burning issue as leg-theory. The appoint- 
_ tment as selectors of Sir F. S. Jackson and Mr. T. Higson, both 
_ Of whom had early expressed their disapproval of leg-theory, 
-was an indirect and unsatisfactory way of dealing with the situa- 
tion. It is largely because of such tactics as these that a vague 
feeling of dissatisfaction over the outcome of the 1934 Test 
Matches remains. Such are the views which Mr. Jardine pro- 
pounds with a force and clarity which make Ashes and Dust 
an unusual book on cricket. But there is much more besides 
his views on leg-theory tointerest the cricket lover. Although the 
reports of each of the matches are based upon his own Evening 
_ Standard reports, the book as a whole has few of the marks of 
hasty journalism. Nor does it give the impression of being the 
apologia of a disappointed man. The book is thoughtful and 
just, a pleasant relief after the sensationalism which has sur- 
rounded what after all is still only a game. 


The Poems of W. H. Davies. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


_ Here is a complete collection of Mr. Davies’ poetry up to the 
“present day. In-the introduction to the 1928 edition of his 
' Collected Poems, quoted in this volume, Mr. Davies said, ‘People 
prefer an author as he is, at his worst as well as his best. But the 
author will have this consolation: no two readers will agree as 
to which are his best poems and which are his worst’. Much 
might be said against this view (in the past decade or so there has 
often seemed to be little patience for any attempt to sift the 
grain from the chaff in the case of some of the Victorian poets, 
_ for instancé), but Mr. Davies follows his own way undisturbed. 
If one were to complain that the last verse in this book— 
I stare at Robin Redbreast on his bough, 
Till he comes down with many a pretty dance: 
I stare at my own Self, and walk the earth 
wats With half my spirit in a wonder-trance. 
Atos the poet in no new mood, the answer would seem to 
be that the poet’s own values hare not changed, and they have 
not done so because for him they aru absolute. It is refreshing 
today to read again a living poet whose best work is so unself- 
conscious and effortless, and to whom even economic difficulties 
present themselves with simplicity: many encyclopedic works 
3 poems of inordinate length have said less than the four 
ines: 


/ 


For though my sins are many, one 
Shall not be mine, when my life’s done: 
A fortune saved by one that’s dead, 
Who saw his fellows starve for bread. 


New Survey of London Life and Labour. Volume VII 
London Industries III. P. S. King. 17s. 6d. 


This volume, the last but one in the complete series, deals with 

a miscellaneous group of London industries which comprise 
transport, services (both public utility and private), clerical work, 

and some specially characteristic and interesting industries such 

as jewellery, clockmaking and the manufacture of scientific in- 

_ struments—altogether employing about a million persons. In 

; view of the heterogeneous character of these industries, fewer 

__ general statements applicable to London as a whole can be made 

_ about them than was possible i in the previous volumes. At the 
same time full attention is given to the special conditions of life 
and labour which prevail in these industries, in regard to such 
_ matters as hours of labour, wages and earnings, unemployment, 
trade organisation, and employment of women and young peo- 
Fees But the outstanding feature of the volume is the introduc- 
a by Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, in which he sum- 
aap the results of the whole Industrial Survey up to date. 
; n this~Survey, he says, ‘the most striking feature which 
: ; is the dominating influence exercised on the industrial 
: of the past forty years by the increasing use of more and 


Be 
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more complex machinery’. From this arise the growth in the 
scale of production, the tendency to industrial combination, the 
development of mass production and the subdivision of labour. 
In the scale of human values, more importance is attached to 
qualities of character (reliability) than to qualities of skill in the 
old technical sense, on the part of the woiker. Skilled craftsman- 
ship is becoming concentrated more ahd more on to the initial 
stages of the-productive process only. Hence the requirements 
of industry in the way of training and recruitment have altered. 
Mechanisation, and its accompaniments (such as lightening of 
physical toil) have paved the way for the entry of more women 
and girls into industry. At the same time rapid mechanisation 
has narrowed the field of employment for ordinary manual 
labour, and is also partly responsible for the present-day mal- 
adjustment between production and consumption. On the other 
hand, it has diminished intermittent or casual labour. To mech- 
anisation may also be ascribed the migration of industries, 
chiefly into the outer belt of Greater London. ‘The inner ring of 
London, with its high rents and cramped spaces, still remains a 
centre of relatively small-scale production’. Sir Hubert Llewellyn 
Smith concludes that the main economic forces operating in 
London today tend to enable the working population as a whole 
to obtain more purchasing power in return for less, and less 
severe, exertion than formerly, but with an accompanying greater 
risk of unemployment. “Thus all the forces at work are combin- 
ing to shift the main centre of a worker’s life more and more 
from his daily work to his daily leisure’, whether that leisure 
be voluntary or compuisory. We are promised that problems 
of the use of leisure will form an important part of the ninth 
and concluding volume of the Survey. 


Our Bill. By Frederick Grisewood. Harrap. 2s. 6d. 


The slow, comfortable chuckle of ‘Our Bill’ is a reminder of a 
humour which, amid the ‘smart’ backchat of American talkies 
and the slick cynicisms of a Noel Coward production, is often 
missed altogether by the modern townsman. ‘Our. Bill’ stands 
for rustic humour in any English village, but the original Bill 
is an authentic character from the author’s native Cotswolds— 
a ‘guide, philosopher and friend’ who would undertake the 
making a child’s whistle, a garden broom, or a new tennis-lawn 
with equal placidity and thoroughness, and relate, as he worked, 
the true history of ‘Guy Fox’, the art of luring ducks to their 
destruction with ‘Somewhere a Voice is Calling’ on the cornet, 
and (what is perhaps the best contribution to the book) the 
tale of how Slopton-on-the-Wyre lost its annual cricket match 
by one run. It is impossible for those who have heard Mr. 
Grisewood’s broadcasts to read these narratives without hearing 
‘Our Bill’s’ pleasant West Country voice relating them: both 
they and readers of THE LISTENER, in which most of the broad- 
casts have appeared, will want to possess ‘Our Bill’s’ philo- 
sophy and humour in this more permanent form, 


‘New Editions 


Most prominent among this autumn’s reprints and new editions 
is the publication in one volume of Trotsky’s History of the 
Russian Revolution (Gollancz, tos. 6d.), originally issued in 
three, at 18s. each. Dent’s have added to their Double Volume 
series (5s. each) Cobbett’s Rural Rides, J. R. Green’s Short His- 
tory of the English People, and Shelley’s complete Poetical Works. 
From Dent’s, too, recently came the first four volumes in the 
revised edition of the ‘Master Musicians’ series; those on 
Haydn by J. Cuthbert Hadden, Bach by C. F. Abdy, and 
Brahms by Laurence Erb, have been revised by Eric Blom, and 
a new volume on Beethoven, by Marion M. Scott, substituted 
for the old. Messrs. Faber have added to the Rose and Crown 
Library (5s.), Peter Quennell’s A Superficial Journey Through 
Tokyo and Pekin, and to the Faber Library, Elizabethan Essays 
by T. S. Eliot, selected from the author’s already published 
works; Longman’s have added to their Evergreen Series (5s. 
each), H. R. Haweis’ Music and Morals, and to the Swan 
Library, Alan Mulgan’s Home, Thornton Wilder’s Woman of 
Andros, and an anthology on England Out of Doors; and Logan 
Pearsall Smith’s On Reading Shakespeare, now appears in Con- 
stable’s Crown series (§s.). Among other new editions are Club 
Leadership, by Basil Henriques (Oxford University Press, 
38. 6d.), Fean de Reszke and the Great Days of Opera, by Clara 
Leiser (Gerald Howe, 8s. 6d.) and Esther Harding’s Way of All 


Women, with an introduction by Jung (Longman’s, 5s.). 
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DAVID’ OGG 
2 Vols. 30/- net ; 

. His study, by claiming the full and active 
attention of its readers, ultimately leaves a far 
more durable and convincing impression. than - 
can be gained from less exhaustive and more 
Superficially alluring surveys. . .°. baie 

—Times Literary Siauhredt: 
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Being Vol: 10 of the 
Oxford History of England 
33 12/6 net 
This will be actually the first volume in the 
**Oxford History ”’ to be published, and covers 
the Paws 1660-1714. 
[Ready on 18th October 
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OF THE GREAT WAR 


ator R. M. F. “CRUTTWELL 
; Illustrated. 15/- net 
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HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


This pamphlet, mined one of the. most. important ieee 2 
‘issued by the B.B. es consists: ‘of very full. synopses of ‘the 
| series of 19 lectures to be broadcast from’7 October, 193431 10 
21 July, 193 53 questions for group discussion, a comprehensive _ ~. 5: 
bibliography, and notes on the five lecturers (the Rev. J. Sis 
Whale, M.A., and Very Rey. W. R. Matthews, D. D., ‘the i ; 
- Rey. Father C. ree Martindale, ST M. ae Professir Cc E. 

Raven, D.D., and the Rev. G. F. MacLeod, M. C., M. A), 


The pamphlet is strikingly illustrated by Arthur Wragg 
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A symposium of writers on the 
England of 1830-1865 


r. Cruttwell’s book should, for many 
years to come, rank as a classic. . : 


MENDELSSOHN AND HIS 
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IN KENSINGTON 


LETTERS WRITTEN BY TWO SISTERS 
BETWEEN 1833 AND 1836 


ROSAMUND B.  GOTCH 


prisingly into real life from the world 
of Miss Austen’s novels . sy 
; —Times Literary Supplement. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, 1920-1934 


By G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 
7s. Od. net 
A study of fourteen years in a world 
determined by peace treaties 


A LONDON CHILD (OF 
THE ’SEVENTIES 


By M. VIVIAN HUGHES 
Edited ‘by 


ted. 125. 6d. net 


r could two girlish cor- 
have strayed more sur- ia 


Illustrated. 6s. net 


. the charm of simplicity and 
frankness with faithfulness: to fact 
and impression ... ”—Country Life. 


CHARLES ly 
By DAVID OGG 


* Two volumes. 30s. net 


. The first really serious and detailed study of 
what he justly calls ‘one of the most formative 
stages in the history of English civilization’ 

—Times Literary Supplement. 
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ENGLAND IN THE REIGN OF 


THE LATER STUARTS 
1660-1714 
By G. N. CLARK 


12s, 6d. net 


. I defy anyone, however easily bored, who 
cares for history, to find a single dull or obscure 
passage in any of its fourteen chapters .. . 

—JoHN Haywarp in the Spectator. 
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‘DO ROTHY WHIPPLE’S 


THEY KNEW © 
~~ MR. KNIGHT 


A. J; CRONIN in a Wireless Talk: i first-rate 


human, wise and tender.” 


Be PRIESTLEY : “A grand seek : 
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Fourth Impression. 7s. 6d. net _ 
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an Introduction and Notes by _ the 
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: WALTER STARKIE’S ee 3 
SPANISH 
~RAGGLE-TAGGLE 


ERNEST NEWMAN in the Sunday Times: “ Last year Dr. Y 
Starkie gave us his fascinating * Raggle-Taggle.’ Now he brit 7 
us an even better book.” 


"Frontispiece by ARTHUR RACKHAM 10s. Gd. net. 


MAURICE DE BUNSEN - 
By EDGAR T. S. DUGDALE 
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Comedy. By HUGH WALPOLE. 


7s. 6d. 
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{me and inspiring one inde ——Nathingivane Guard 
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has been know ae some time . that toe Percy Scholes, — 
as mad 


sical literature, was engaged on a piece of 
both extensive and intensive. And here is the 
s labours: a very notable book, of great interest and 
ot only to musicians, but also to many others for whom 
sic, as such, may be secondary or less. His industry has 
en indeed exemplary; libraries, both British and American, 
to have been turned inside out, and all his conclusions 
ost amply documented. And it may be said at once that 
$ abundantly established his main thesis; he has defin- 
proved that the attitude of seventeenth-century Puritan- 
the arts, and more especially the art of music, has been, 


choles’ pages are far from being hard reading; he has, 
he frankly confesses, entered into and pursued his long- 
awn and often minute inquiry in a spirit of detective 
enture, and the personal seasoning of friendly wit is by no 
s out of place. (Though, just occasionally, the humour is 
haps rather forced; there is no real point in the satirical 
mment on the title of Child’s Civil-War-period anthem, 
Be, 3 Fs Lord, grant the King a long life’.) / 
ted States; and a portion of his book is, in the main, 
cted to American readers. After a brief, and necessarily 
mewhat sketchy, introduction on the history of Protestant- 
m and Puritanism, with a supplement on the founding of 
Puritan colonies across the Atlantic, he gives us five 
pters which, in the main (for cross-references are natural 
indeed inevitable), are concerned with New England. 
quotes the charges (calumnious charges, he strongly urges) 
iat have been brought against the artistic reputations of the 
‘ilg rim Mathers and the communities they founded; he gives 


really were, not as they existed in the fertile imaginings, too 
cessfully disseminated, of the Rev. Samuel Peters; he 
usses in oie detail the attitude of American 
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‘Dance Music by one of Cromwell’s Captains 
Pitiaicarings from Aen Mig h e and Music’ 
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aye | The Puritans and Music. By PS A. Scho Ox 
Re fone COS sd Reviewed by ERNEST WALKER | ents . 


iar name for himself in other depart-_ 


eneral, gravely maligned. Moreover, with all their research, 


‘eae Mr. Scholes has, at various times, lived a good deal i in the i Z 


rd University Press: ine Ee ee: 


ae 


Puritanism towards ‘eatin music and the dance, and =e 
narrates the real history of the ‘Merry Mount’ affair, so inex+ 
cusably garbled in Hawthorne’s familiar story (revivified 
_today in an opera by one of the chief of United States com-_ 
posers). And then (though American allusions are still fre- fy 
quent) he passes over to English Puritanism. : 

Similar calumnious charges, here again, are quoted in 
impressive detail; and (after an interlude on Puritanism in 
relation to os pac te and children’ S names) we reach 


The English Dancing Matter : : 


Plaine and cafie Rules for the Dancing of dee Dances, with the Fune to cach Dance, 


c ork | 19v'- 


LONDON, ; 
ee by Thomas Harper, and are to be fold by Joba Playford, at his Shop in the Taner aa 


Temple neere the Church doors, 1651, /6s-c 


A Commonwealth Dancing School, shown in the title page of a pore 
z of dance instruction, published in 1651 


~—,, 


the main portion of the book, tke exhaustive refutation of 
these charges. We are given elaborately documented accounts 
of English music at the time of the colonisation and under the 
subsequent Puritan rule; publications, practice and teaching, 
the artistic proclivities of Cromwell atd the Puritan poets, 
the organ in church and home and the opera in the theatre, 
church-song and psalms, the general state of the musical 
profession. And then, after interludes on music in non-Puritan 
Virginia and in Calvin’s Geneva, we have final chapters 
summing up the whole argument, together with a dozen 
appendices on various subsidiary matters (one of them a very 
interesting description of Bunyan’s musical possessions), and 
forty pages of first-class index. 

These summing-up chapters must be mentioned in more 
detail. Mr. Scholes has been piling up evidence after evidence 
in support of his argument; nevertheless, there remains on 
record that large cloud of witness (or, at any rate, of pro- 
nouncement) tending decidedly otherwise. Have all these no 
doubt excellent folk whose categorical statements he has 
quoted been, sheep-like, bleating the same terminological 
inexactitudes without any sort of warrant from the facts? To 
answering this natural question Mr. Scholes devotes thirty 
‘pages, considerably his longest chapter. 

And his answer is that, ‘pretty decidedly’, they have no such 
warrant; ‘there is, at any rate, no evidence that incriminates 
the Puritans as a body, or even any number of individual 
Puritans’. When—to take one of the most salient examples— 
Professor Johannes Wolf, that undeniably great scholar in his 
own particular fields, asserts, in his 1930 History of Music, 
that ‘Puritanism was the enemy of every form of musical 
activity’, he is, Mr. Scholes virtually says, talking sheer non- 
sense; and i it certainly looks as though he would have to bestir 
himself very vigorously if he wishes to refute the charge. It 
is, of course, common ground that the Puritans were Sabba- 
tarians, and that they disliked public stage plays as well as 


_organs and choirs in churches—though the organs might stay 


where they were if not used during worship; but this really 


seems to be all. In this particular chapter Mr. Scholes, in-his 


obvious desire to be fair, has collected a considerable quantity 


are 


; of minutic about individuals, who: were in one way or another 
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igh t 0 
nd— their needs had a long start 
and not . knew nothing of music and cared less, but wa 
t name, It is, as Mr. — to use his ignorance as a stick for the back of. Pur 
ye § points: out, Senteny confusi ig if we enlarge the , so the anti-Puriten ball has gone on rolling merril 
term so as to include all, of whatever religious or political within the present generation, some feet have been pu 

_ persuasion, who were keen to. reform matters which they stop it. Now that Mr. Scholes’ very: large and co: 
_ thought (as most of us nowadays also think) were capable of foot has taken the field, we may hope that the ball’s 
_ considerable improvement. is at an end. 

How then did the legend of the stage Puneet: ‘that grim- As Renan said long ago, no historian can really posses 
- faced despiser of all art and all non-ecclesiastical joy, ever colourless eye. And, strenuously as he tries to be fair, 
; come into being? In his final chapter. Mr. Scholes urges very _ pretty clear that, tg Mr. Scholes had lived three hundred 

forcibly that it is a product of the eighteenth century. Parsons ago, he would have been a good Roundhead. He likes to sho 

and playwrights had both been suppressed, and-both took — that the Virginian colonists were, if anything, more into £X 
their ample revenge when the turn of the wheel came; but it than the less aristocratic folk further north; that, nasty as ‘tse Ms 
was not till considerably later that the legend really took root. New Englanders were to witches, other communities have ; 
_Eighteenth-century nonconformity was forced by hard cir- been still nastier; and glad as he is to relate the remarkat 
cumstances into inevitably narrow grooves; and the result, story of the Parliamentarian grants of state aid to some h 
_generally speaking, was a narrowness of artistic outlook. It pressed court and church musicians, he is at least equa 
“was easy enough for the average man to antedate such pre- to tell us how Charles II, having made the fairest promis 
judices and to ascribe them indiscriminately to the older — never paid up at all. But let us leave Mr. Scholes to enjoy hi 
separatists from the English Church; and so the seed was harmless little flings: he has given us not only a most valuab 
sown which bore its first musical fruitin the wildly anti-Puritan but also a most interesting DOK ; 


Aspects of Miss Sitwell on 


Aspects of Modern Poetry. By Edith Sitwell. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


WHATEVER MAY BE SAID about modern poetry, it does at least 

enable its writers to be extremely amusing at each others’ 
expense: and since Miss Sitwell, to use a vulgarism, ‘owes Mr. seem very satisfactory to her. : 
Wyndham Lewis one’, she takes full advantage of this ‘aspect’ But though this book has shocking faults, and can in no way 

\ in her first chapter, which is most entertaining, and contains be taken as serious criticism of recent poetry, it has many 
_ as well a brilliant analysis of Dryden’s Character of Achitophel. virtues. If Miss Sitwell is always entertaining when she be- — 

But Miss Sitwell has invented something new in controversy: labours critics (as in her treatment of Dr. Leavis), where she - 

4 she attacks Mr. Grigson and New Verse because the City Editor analyses her delight in a favourite poét, she is, in the best sense 
of a Sunday paper made a jocular remark about them. That at of the word, first rate. It is a great pleasure, and extremely 

least is original. But because a critic in New Verse said that instructive, to read her on Dryden, on Mr. T. S. Eliot (in 

Mr. Lewis had an affinity with Dryden, it is not fair to"accuse speaking of whom she dares to disagree with Mr. John Sparrow 


* 


the critic of comparing Mr. Lewis to (sic) Dryden: and Miss —but she makes up for it afterwards), on Mr. Sacheverel 
ae Sitwell herself says that ‘Mr. Lewis has no use for anything Sitwell, and Mr. Ezra Pound. With the last, however, she 
_-— that is not essential. He is never redundant’. Are not these ‘things less sure of her ground: her views, indeed, are mainly those 

characteristic of Dryden also? the critics she so heartily despises, and it would seem that she 


rs In her next chapter, Miss_ Sitwell secu: Gerard Manley has read, and remembered, certain numbers of Scrutiny 2 
"a : Hopkins. This is a very amazing chapter. She appreciates his New Verse. Her chapter on innovations in prose is magnificen 
aes, work, but it is very odd that a critic who on a later page insists | it is her Guardian No. 40 (the one, you remember, where Pope 
Pe: on typographical arrangement should entirely ignore Hopkins’ ~ amused himself with Ambrose Phillips), and it is a pity she 


own. What is still more odd is that a critic so sensitive to the Should have spoilt it by turning solemn at the end, and then — 
delicacies of poetry should in a poem ‘which must be quoted quoting some of Mr. Sparrow’s larger generalisations. Her 
whole in order to do its beauty justice’, ruin the second line Envoi, on the younger poets, is, dare one say it, worthless. 
--———s&@hy a major error, and omit a word in the ninth. More curious The point Miss Sitwell makes throughout her book is th 
___ still is her treatment of Hopkins’ prosodic-theory. Shé does not Poets are progressively losing the tactile sense, losing in fa 
appear to have read Hopkins’ Preface or his letters, except | all sensual joy. What.emerges in the book is that Miss Sitw 

c such parts as Mr. Herbert Read quotes in Form in Modern. delight in poetry arises purely out of certain kinds of soun 
Bod Poetry, a portion of which debt she acknowledges. But even so | and certain kinds of rhythm: to all others she is deaf. She rec 
ake she has not attempted to understand Hopkins’ theory, and blind | Mises the ‘right’ sounds and’ rhythms by the physical sensati 
| hasty copying has resulted in this astonishing statement: ‘Each i they give her, and her main complaint, against the newer poe 
foot has one stress, and this falls.on. the only syllable should — is that they cannot make. her feel cold, Gerard. Hopkins, Mr. 


‘there be more than one’. And when quoting from Mr. Read , Eliot, and Mr. ‘Sitwell can freeze her to the very marrow, a 
a number of words which Hopkins invented, she manages to . She explicitly states. ‘This is‘a view of poetry that can be m 
‘  zet no fewer than five of them wrong. tained: the sensual is an important part of poetry, but it is not 
Miss. Sitwell, indeed, has a talent for misquotation. ‘It does. all: what is equally important is the attempt to render the 
as not matter, ‘perhaps, that she should ask us to believe that thoughts and-feelings peculiar to the time. This is an aspect © 

Dryden wrote so monstrous alineas— _—_—- _ poetry which Miss Sitwell tends to ignore, and is so deaf to any 
effort to do so that she cannot -distinguish between a poet 


For here’s a tun work of Midnight to come, 


£ - being serious and a poet disporting himself in lighter mood, as 
4 " -—for nobody who knows his Dryden will ‘accept it. "That she . poets sometimes do, even fae the Saco New’ Verse. 

tf should refer to Hopkins’ poem “The May Magnificat’ as ‘The | feels that she even deliberately turns a deaf ear to sounds w 

a zAay Magnificent’, is-only rather comic—though it scarcely ~ should delight her. She cannot see that the austere image 
Ae shows that sensitiveness we expect from Miss Sitwell. But it is “ employed by the younger poets may be far more movin: ‘to 
af oie another matter when she is- objecting to a living poet. What . some people than the highly coloured, and in many 
Ue she does with Mr. Read’s ‘Innocent Eye’ poem is almost : delightful, baroque i imagery of Mr. Sitwell. ‘Within her oO 


_-—- unbelievable. She misquotes the first line, destroying the whole | sphere, as an appreciator | of verse which she loves and 

impact of the poem with a fortuitous ‘The’: in the second _ stands, Miss Sitwell is unrivalled: she can explain enc 
stanza she substitutes the word ‘enquiry’ for ‘engines’: the third and should convert. the most. prosaic: minded: but asa : 
_ stanza she omits altogether, thus’ destroying | the meaning of the ~ her sympathies are far too restricted, her base too n: 
first half of the poem. The next stanza she injures thythmically- permit us to allow her. any weight, and her carelessni 
: by leaving out a dash, as she does the last two by i inserting any authority her intuitions might otherwise ; gi 
<2 capital letters where none grew before. She — be congratu- : 
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‘Wandering Prince 
“Charles Edward, Last of the Stuarts 
ibs DUMONT-WILDEN 


This biogeaphy does full justice to its great subject. 
_ With remarkable detachment it tells “the story of 
- prodigious adventure of the last of the Stuarts. Full 
value is given not only:to the romantic years but 


IOS. oi net 


to the painful, lamentable exile. 
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The book of the short stories broadcast by fourteen famous authors 


including G 


Progress of Archaeology 
STANLEY CASSON 


A fascinating round-the-world survey of moderi © ; 
archaeological discovery based ‘on the series of 

., articles in The Listener. 
* <from. Avebury to Ur, Egypt to Ziinbabwe, 


It circles the world 


Angkor to Easter Island, Peru to Yucatan. 
MORNING POST: 


romantically and rather more than roma antically 
interested in the results of excavation, should not 


“The: general reader 


‘miss Mr. Stanley Casson’s “Progress % Archaeo- 
logy. a8 - *» Futly illustrated, . 63. net : 


Silent Hours - 
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A book of uncommon charm and interest. It / 
is a record of individual experience in face of 
the calamity of tuberculosis as communicated to 
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Profusely illustrated. 75. 6d..net 
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GRAHAM GREENE: ‘This novel to my 
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Reviewed by ELIE HALEVY 


So DID THEY CALL GeorGE Hupson. But they occasionally, and 
amore aptly, called him “The Napoleon of railways’. We feel, 
_ while reading Mr. R. S. Lambert’s biography, that an historian 
anight be usefully tempted into writing a general history of the 
Napoleonic spirit in Europe all through the nineteenth century; 
and that this book, which was badly wanted, makes an excellent 
contribution to what is, we are inclined to think, a most im- 
portant subject. For there was indeed a good deal of the 
Napoleonic spirit in George Hudson. May we add that we fee] 
also, while reading it, that, when all the necessary reservations 
have been made, Lytton Strachey and André Maurois have 
opened a new and beneficent 
-era in the art of writing his- 
tory. Let us compare the ex- 
cellent chapters devoted by 
Professor Clapham in his 
Economic History of , Great 
Britain to the early railway 
age with Mr. Lambert’s bril- 
diant—brilliant and learned— 
‘book; compare more particu- 
‘larly the pages devoted by 
‘both to the passing of the 
‘Railway Act of 1844—‘Hud- 
‘son wv. Gladstone’, as Mr. 
Lambert puts it; and we shall 
see. how the art of the 
psychological biographer and 
the labour of the sociological 
historian happily and usefully 
complete one another. 

In order to be a Napoleon 
of finance, you should not be 
the heir to a fortune inherited 
from a long line of wealthy 
ancestors, but the maker of 
your fortune; not a legitimate 
King, but a usurper, an up- 

start. George Hudson was the 
*son of a yeoman who started 
‘life’ as an ‘apprentice to a 
‘linen draper in York; married 
‘into the family of his employer; 
became a master draper in his 
‘turn; then used the cleverly 
captured legacy of a wealthy 
‘uncle to become a_ banker; 
“then used his banking oppor- 
‘tunities to start the York 
“and North Midland Railway; then launthed into his daz- 
‘zling career of promoter and amalgamator of lines, until it 
was calculated, at the close of 1848, that out of 5,007 miles 
“of railways open in the United Kingdom, no less than 
~ 1,450, extending from London, Colchester, Yarmouth and 
Norwich in the south-east, and Gloucester and Bristol in the 
south-west, to Sunderland in the north, were under his control. 
~A king? A king perhaps if he had succeeded in- founding a 
’ dynasty. But we all know that this is a result which Napoleon, 
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- the prototype of all the Hudsons in the century, failed to 
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_achieve. George Hudson failed also. 

He fell a victim, as is the case of all Napoleons, to the cynical 
* recklessness of his methods. You cannot go on for ever absorb- 
ing railway lines, when you pursue a policy of buying up at 
* all costs, quite irrespective of the actual value of what you buy. 
- You cannot pay Io per cent. upon the capital of a company, 
* whatever the real profits are, nor keep your promise to pay, 
after a certain time, at the rate of £250 on every £50 share, 
* without having recourse to methods of book-keeping (if it may 
"pe called book-keeping) against which the shareholders of the 
buying company are bound to rebel, as soon as the swindling, 
- which cannot go on for ever, is discovered, and they cease to 


” penefit by it... 


ro 


_ May I add, that man is no more than a man, and cannot per- 


yw 


. petually play the part of a superman, or super-financier, with 


i= 


Hudson showing Queen Victoria how to manage a train. A con- 
by ‘Crowquill’—one of the illustrations 
to The Railway King 


no pleasure in life except getting more powerful, accumulating 
more money, starting and accumulating more companies? It 
is a weakness inherent in human nature that you should énjoy 
spending your money, and spending it ostentatiously. George 
Hudson spent to keep up his Newby Park estate in Yorkshire 
and his gorgeous London mansion near Hyde Park; he spent 
in York in order to increase his prestige as the recognised dic- 
tator of the city; and he spent in London in order to increasé 
his prestige as a Tory parliamentarian and statesman. And 
when he came to spend more than the profits he derived from 
his companies allowed him, how could he <esist the temptation 
of making money through the 
buying and selling of shares, 
behind the backs, and at the 
expense, of his shareholders? 
Again, no man tan avoid hav- 
ing some sentimental and dis- 
interested feelings, which con- 
trive still more dangerously 
to weaken the genius of the 
financier. George Hudson 
loved ‘his’ town of York, took 
it into his head that it should 
be the capital of the North, 
and decided to make it im- 
possible for anybody to go 
by rail either from London to 
Edinburgh, or from Lanca- 
shire to Hull, without passing 
through the railway station 
of York. Had he been more 
of a superman, and known 
how to get rid of such childish 
feelings of local patriotism, he 
would not have incurred: the 
hatred of those who, whether 
in London, Liverpool or Edin- 
burgh, had different views, 
and only watched an oppoz~ 
tunity for strangling him. 

He found his Waterloo in 
the year of the big commercial 
crisis of 1847. He vanished 

_from the scene. Where indeed 
were those upon whose friend- 
ship he could rely? Not his 
competitors on the railway 
field. of battle; not Liberal 
business men, glad to ‘have 


‘got rid-of a powerful Tory. captain of finance; not. Tory 


gentlemen, who had, for political purposes, admitted a very 
coarse upstart into their party—but never into their world. 
The faithfulness of the electorate in one or two boroughs in the 
North was not enough to compensate this all but universal 


‘desertion: his last years of poverty and unpopularity had not 


even the spectacular glamour of a St. Helena. And now the 
time has come when historians have the right to deal: gently 
with one of those men of the past century whom Karl Marx 


_ called ‘half prophets and half swindlers’, Mr. Lambert has it 


that George Hudson’s. hostility to a regime of innumerable 
competing lines, his belief in a small number of large amalgama- 
tions controlled by the State, were prophetic. We, on our side, 
are ready to admit that his estimation of the future value of 
railway investments was perhaps not over-optimistic, and that, 
if his creditors and. shareholders had had the patience to wait 
until the crisis of 1847-1848 was over, they might have been 
rewarded for their patience. Perhaps; but even if we grant 


-that his hopes had come to be justified, his mind, un- 


satisfied with their fulfilment, would have immediately soared 
into higher and more perilous regions of building, amal- 
gamating, and swindling. A Napoleonic mind is so made 


_ that it cannot keep within the boundaries of reality, whether 
‘in ‘space or time: bankruptcy is 


the natural end of 
Napoleonism, 
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SUPPLEMENT VIIE 


The ae eices of Empire ~ 


Life of Joseph Chamberlain. Vol. III - 
By J. L. Garvin. Macmillan. 21s. 


THE THIRD VOLUME of Mr. J. L. Garvin’s great Life of Joseph 
Chamberlain covers the years from 1895 to 1900, and its subject- 
matter makes it the most important of the volumes that have 
yet appeared. It deals with the genesis of the South African 
War, and with the negotiations and tentative feelers between 
England and the Germany of the youthful and exuberant 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. The preparations of Cecil Rhodes for a 
rising in the Transvaal, preparations of which Dr. Jameson’s 
Raid was but a part—and in the form it took, an unintended 
part—are here seen from the Colonial Office and through the 
eyes of the Colonial Secretary. Mr. Chamberlain made the 
Colonial Office more important than it has ever been before or 
since. The whole psychology of the nineteenth-century English 
public man was dominated by the accepted dogma that money 
had the right to find its own level everywhere, and while South 
America and Asia were looked on as fruitful fields for loan- 
making from the City of London and for the export of heavy 
British goods, the Colonies, in particular Africa, still ranked 
as an unwelcome governmental and military commitment. The 
Colonial Office between the Napoleonic and Crimean Wars was 


a subsidiary of the War Office, with the same Minister holding . 


both titles. It was extremely important for the Colonies when a 
man who belonged not to ‘the old aristocratic tradition but to 
the Midland manufacturing world, became at his own choice— 
for he might have been Chancellor of the Exchequer—their 
Secretary of State, because he envisaged them as economic 
assets rather than as military precautions or commitments. It 
comes out very clearly in Mr. Garvin’s story that Chamberlain 
and his office expected a rising of the Uitlanders and wanted it. 
They did not know the full extent of Rhodes’ intentions, but 
they knew enough, and intended that there should be in the 
Boer Republics something analogous to the events in Hawaii 
or in Texas, where the United States had ultimately stepped in 
after unofficial local effort had displaced the existing regime. 
Chamberlain differed from Rhodes in being resolved that the 
British flag, and no new millionaire’s private flag, should sup- 
plant the Vierkleur. Butneither he nor his biographer here treats 
with the fullness the issue deserves the root contention of the 
Boers that after all neither gold nor diamonds are at all necessary 
to human well-being, and that the moral claim of the Boers to 
undisturbed possession of their country ranked before the desire 
of individuals to grow rich. Mr. Garvin writes in an emphatic 
style, with especial fondness for an inverted sentence beginning 
with the predicate like ‘Mutinous in Birmingham were sur- 
viving veterans of the old Education League’, or ‘Prophetic, 
though he did not live to see the vindication, was his defence 
of the stability and power of Britain as an ally’. It is resounding 
stuff, and dramatic narrative, and what a dull book lesser pens 
would have made of this material! — 

“The reader is carried back into the very atmosphere and 
tension of days which Mr. Garvin himself plainly has the power 
to recall and relive. In these pages will be found the explanation 
of what otherwise so puzzles later generations, the extraordinary 
way in which the country, was rattled at its ill-success in the 
first stages of its grossly unequal war against a handful of 
primitive farmers. The long Victorian peace—it was nearly half 
a ‘century since the Crimea War, itself so rich in ineptitudes 
due to a long peace—gave good ground for forebodings about 
our. efficiency in fighting any other people than savages. This 
unpreparedness came at a moment-when England had no friends 
anywhere, when talk of war with France, even with the United 
States, over Africa or South America, was very much in the 
air, and the reverses in South Africa, amid the-jubilations of a 
hostile Continent, made Englishmen, otherwise so settled in 
their commercial habits and comfortable ways, profoundly 
uneasy. 

But the real importance. of Volume III lies in the account, 
given with a wealth of documentation and much new informa- 
tion, of Chamberlain in his dealings with Germany. The 
Colonial Office came into the picture because the Great Powers 
were still dividing up Africa into colonies and spheres of in- 
fluence; they had transported south of the Mediterranean their 
jealousies and rivalries; and the English Ministers were as hard 
bargainers, as reluctant to part with the smallest portions of 
remote and often apparently useless tropical territory, as any- 
body else, Ghamberlain was allowed by. Lord Salisbury. to make. 


THE LISTENER. 


of Chamberlain’s final phase, his challenge to the Free Trade - 


_ covery is nothing very new and exciting now: free ‘soci 2 j 


28 NOVS MOR See 

© continual-tests of-German feeling, to Have unofficial convers 
~ tions at Alfred Rothschild’s home, with a view to paving the way 
for a possible Anglo-German Alliance. In the end these ~ 
approaches came to nothing, the Germans continued to build 
and plan; as the Japanese were doing in their part of the world, 
preparatory to taking a stand against Russian expansion in Asia. 
But the chapter is an important one in the story of pre-War 
diplomacy. Throughout this volume we get preliminary glimpses, . 
what in the film industry are called trailers, of the great story - 


dogmas which had taken such firm root in England. It was the 3 yr 
response of the Colonies, as they were then still called, to the. 
opportunity of the South African War, a response which the. 
War Office very much disliked and left to itself would appar= 
ently have squashed, which heartened Chamberlain to. broach 
tentatively schemes for closer union for joint Imperial defence, - 
perhaps, he suggested, for a Customs Union. In a great many 
of his smaller undertakings Chamberlain, who was a-first-rate- 
man of business, was highly successful. But in the larger policies, 
for which history is most concerned to know about him, he was 
very unfortunate in his generation. His radicalism, mild as it 
would seem today, seemed extreme then; his Imperialism came 
too late, after vested interests had been established in the self- 
governing Empire; his German overtures encountered the wrong 
men. But from 1895 to 1900 when Lord Salisbury’s considerable 
powers had begun to wane, he was undoubtedly the first man’ 
in the Government, and whatever he did determined the course 
of controversy as well as of policy. The reader of these pages 
will find repeated evidence of the way Parliamentary Ministers 
take action primarily because they wish to anticipate or answer 
outside criticism. The strongest are pushed more than they 
lead, and often succumb to irresponsible pushing. Joseph. 
Chamberlain was remarkable in the degree to which he knew. 
his own hard, clear, limited mind. & 
DouGLas WOODRUFF: 


To Unravel Unhappiness 


A Life of One’s Own. By Joanna Field 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


THIS IS A REMARKABLE and, I think, important book. It is base 
described as a record of auto-analysis, a detailed account of a 
series of experiments in minor psychotherapy. The first impor-. 
tant thing about the book is that the author was not a ‘case’; 
she was a lecturer in academic psychology, had many friends, 
and early in the experiment became happily married; i.e., she 
is a perfectly ordinary example of the middle-class educated 
and intelligent woman who has to earn her living and is quite 
capable of looking after herself and getting on with other people. 
of both sexes—no better and no worse than nine-tenths of the: 
people one knows. 

One day she realised that she was unhappy and decided to 
do something about it. That is the second important pointy 
Nine-tenths of the people one knows either do not consciously: 
realise that they are unhappy—and by unhappiness I do not 
mean sudden fits of acute misery or depression like the aftermath: 
of *flu, but that dull unrelenting pressure.to which people, like 
those who live within earshot of a waterfall, grow so accustomed. 3 
that they take it for granted—or if they do realise it for a 
moment, are afraid and thrust away the unpleasant idea, drug 
ging themselves with work, parties or what not. Its presence’ in 
a neighbour even superficial oBservation will detect, but” “to . 
admit it in oneself is so damaging to one’s self-conceit, except t rte. ae 
those to whom it is their sole luxury, that such admission is ares ine 

Miss Field sets out first to discover the nature and objects of 
this unhappiness and then its remedy. The technique of 


3 
“ 
“ 
“7 
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writing, either off the reel or on a set subject, automatic draw= 
ings, catching the wandering thought of the moment aad ae 
ting it into words, transcribing dreams and so on, But | 
results were as startling to the subject as they would be to ar 
of us who choose to apply them. She imagined herself in 
gent, rational, civilised, believing in intellectual progress, 
the experiments revealed her to herself as timid, despers 
anxious about the effect she was having on othef people, f 
_ sly. equivocations. and. tricks,- Ree tes violent and irrati 
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“For Hy: ‘and Girls 


Young Fu : 


nity peiiatin F. Lewis. Illustr ated in 
colour and black-and-white by Kurt 
Wiese 6/- net. 


; j a - Funior Book: Club Choice 
; Awarded the Newbery Medal 


“A book so. excellent, so well con-  " 
ceived and finely written, that we most 
earnestly recommend it to boys and 
girls alike, of any age from 9 upwards... 
It is the story of a Chinese boy. He 
passes from surprise to surprise, adven- 
ture to adventure, and through his eyes 
the reader looks on the teeming life of — ~ 
_.. China to-day. We cannot emphasize — 
too strongly our confidence in this - 
book, *—Funior Book Club Bulletin. — 
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Everyday Adventure 


By Briwces & TILTMAN. ‘lus. 7/6 net. 
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Narratives of firemen, lifeboatmen, 
police, miners, doctors, Scouts, etc., 
who, in recent years, have faced sudden 
perils in the course of their Samy 
4 work py true agian. 


Wild Animals” 
--of Our Country 


By W. S. BERRIDGE, F.Z.S- With 65 
magnificent Photographs. 5/ - net. 
Bh Poa only | book: of. its kind at such a. 


low price. | 
devoted to‘each animal. By the author | 

-. of -All About Birds and>. All About 
Fish a 6 net a 


ees ic Wolf King : 
ee By J. W. Lippincott.” Illustrated “by * : 
PESAris. 6/- net. 
: Junior Book Club Choice 


‘A fine story ‘based on the author’s. 
_... own observations of wolves in Canada. 


© The ‘Romance 


of Engineering 
By Dr. A.D. MERRIMAN. This. 7/6 net. 


-A popular account "including. many 

aspects of the subject. The author is 

principal of a large Technical School 

in Newcastle. He describes engineering 

in antiquity, the steam engine, internal © 
combustion engine, locomotives, ships, 

aeronautics, etc., in simple engnage. 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S 


colour book this year is Browning’s — 
poem The Pied Fiper of Hamelin - | 
(48 pages, 5/- net). . 
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Separate chapters. ‘are et 


“See these books at any booksellers. 
~ GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. a ag 39 PARKER STREET, ‘LONDON, W.C.2_ 


CHURCHILL’S | Be = 
_ Marlborough | 


ae wet 
_ Volumes 1 and u 


- Book § Society Recommendation. 25]- net each. 


« oT he story of a glorious career told in stately language 


by or one who has made that career his life study.” 
-—Times Literary’ Supplement. 


Ce fine achievement which. can only add lustre to _ 

one of the greatest and most admirable figures (eee 

history, and is in itself a real contribution to history. ine «meas 
ere _ —Bonamy Dosree Cece! 


- “ 


CLENNELL WILKINSON'S 
Prince ‘Rupert the Cavalier 


Illustrated. 8/ 6 ae. 


“ Should “become the biography of its hero; it is 
certainly the best thing Mr. Wilkinson has written since 
his life of Nelson.” —James HILTON sae Telegraph). 


ie _ * SINBAD’S””” | 
Red Saunders 


ears JImpr. 


8/6. net. eo a 
a He poached bird-of-paradise plumes i in New Guinea : 
ee opium into the Andamans, and acquired — 
“rubies in-Borneo. The exploits of Red Saunders make 
exciting reading.” —Times Literary Supplement. - 


Book Guild Reames 


q_A Modern Sinbad, the. amazing autobiography by ee Site ox, 
bad” (7th Impression), is now §5/-. net, - 


_ FRED “WALKER’S ev 
A _ adventurous autobiography Pree te 


Destination Unknown 


Book Guild Recommendation. 2nd Impr. 8/6 net. 


nt Incident could not be more amazing, varied, romantic, 
terrible; credible only because one adventure ‘makes - 
another appear possible in comparison.’ ”—Morning. Post. 


ean HOBBS 
The Fight for 
the Ashes, 1934. 
Piece Mlustrated, 8) 6 net. 


The fullest account of the Australian tour with many . 


photographs and statistics together with nearly 50 


unique diagrams of s scoring strokes in the Fests specially 
prepared. by the official scorer. pit 
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Dent’s Double Volumes~. twenty-two volumes 5/-* —' 25. cach*) 
The Open-Air Library ~ nine volumes’ 3/6* 
The Master Musicians _ eight volumes 4/6* 


Prospectuses of all the starred books, together with | 
a complete illustrated Christmas List, may be j 


| had post free from Ai M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., | 
Bedford Street, London, W. C.2. 
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nae ot: Biology for Everyman _ SIR ARTHUR THOMSON 3 
says Sir Arthur __ The book bargain of the year: an entirely new work, in two volumes, containing — % 
‘Keith ~~ 1,570 pages and 500 usta no re ; : sae doe for 15/ -* Ss 
A Masterly Resies 0 . ish: ee w. J. TURNER BS 
Biography . af 
eer One of the finest biographies of a musician in the language, a vivid portrait of a as 
great man. "—The Bookman. Illustrated. Cie, 10,6 - 

ee The Pattern of Courtesy é GERALD BULLETT R 
Christmas gift’ A delightful anthology of spiritual wisdom—‘ medicine for the modern world’s RS 
ert J ohn madness,’ says Robert Lynd. Uniform with Mr. Bullett’s Testament of Light. §/- wan 
Ane a Matthew amd Mark — EDITED BY M. R. JAMES, O.M. B 
in Modern. The Gospels in straightforward modern book format; designed, hand-set, and BS 
Dress” decorated with ‘two engravings Oe Eric Gill. Cloth, 5/-. Leather, 7/6* RS 
Most charming Silwerw Collar Roy CONSTANCE WRIGHT 3 
es the This exquisite eighteenth-century tale, perfectly illustrated by Rex Whistler, is a e 
: best-seller in London. A lovely gift book. | es 2 3 
Ponyat Contemporary Mesa. A UNIFORM SERIES ll 
Half-a-Crown Conrad Aiken, Gerald Bullett, Wyn Griffith, Frank Kendon, Sylvia Lynd, Edwin Be 
Muir, W. J. Turner—all these are represented in this notable series of ae * 

‘poems. Really wale etsy which everyone can afford. Each 2 $ “ 

\ : : te 
rigid Book Britannia Waives the Rules 3 
of its kind ; FRANCES DOUGLAS & THELMA LECOCQ * 
A Confidential Guide to the Manners and Customs of the Modern Britons. Ss 

Illustrated by Evan Macdonald. Foreword: by D. B. Wyndham Lewis. BS 

We rts epee! a pe eal Second Impression. 5/- — S 
By a child Harum Searum — SARAH BOWES LYON’ | 
- - The tale of a horse, written and illustrated in full colour by a ‘girl of fourteen, Bs 

whose Horsemanship was a great success last Christmas. ose d lige e 
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PeRSet Gs the thane end of the point of eke 
her instinctive self, and of God as the avenger and 
Ido ea know if Miss Field is acquainted with the work of 
r Lane, but everything she says is a striking confirmation 
is teaching. ‘He used to say that the first question you should 
a patient is his opinion of God. Our way of bringing up 
chil dren, by a combination of moral commands, forgiveness, 
" penances and punishments—the Pharisaic law—implants in the 
— —- a guilty hatred of God as he is consciously presented 
, and is responsible for those errors on which Blake so un- 
ly put his finger: ‘(1) That Man has two real existing prin- 
=< errinely Body and a Soul. (2) That Energy called evil is alone 
_ from the Body; and that Reason, called good, is alone from the 
Soul. (3) That-God will torment Man in eternity for following 
oh ee his energies’. 
divided against himself, and the energies or instincts are not 
lowed to develop beyond the infantile possessive level; 7.e., 
that he can never be self-forgetful. Of this possessive personal 
_ unconsciousness dominated by automatic thinking, Miss Field 
gives a searching and devastating analysis. She does not say 
wa much about her childhood, perhaps wisely. She refused to 
Sa Coe undergo psychoanalysis, feeling it was not quite playing the 
game. Few people have the time or money for it, and one ought 
to be able to discover 4 method which one can work oneself, 
taking the forgotten incidents of childhood as given, and working 

from the present. 


. “It would be unfair to her book, which is as exciting as a. 


detective story, to give away all the methods she tried, but 
they included both physical and mental exercises, the former 
paralleling in an interesting way the work of Mr, Matthias 
‘Alexander. She found that the first, hardest, and most essential 
task was to learn to relax that physical and mental rigidity to 
which we all become habituated. 
Ay What, then, was entirely under the control of my will? It seemed 
‘that the only thing that was even so potentially controlled was my 
‘attention. I could not control what I saw when I looked in a certain 
' ‘direction, but I could at least control what direction I should look 
-in.... It had also been one of my greatest discoveries that when I 
ould not attend as I wished, then I must deliberately turn my atten- 
tion loose and let it lead me to the distracting cause... . Selfishness 

“is not usually a failure of will, it is not that one daliberstely sees a 
‘selfish and an unselfish attitude and chooses the selfish. It is that one is 
_selfish because one unwittingly indulges in a kind of thinking, which 
cannot, by its very nature, recognise the realness of ah people’s 
needs. 


*; Secondly, that—unacceptable as it may be to those who earn 
_ their living by it—academic knowledge, logical comprehension 

; “of ideas in books were quite useless, indeed, more. often than 
Rot, even a form of escape. Thirdly—and this throws some light 
“on literature—that the expression of thought in words, becoming 

“aware of it, was the beginning of a process of development 
~and enrichment. 

“> In perceiving the external world the effort to express what I saw 


¥ invariably brought rich results. Often, when vaguely bored in a ~ 


“restaurant or the street, it would be enough to say, for instance: 
‘'SThat man looks like a Pig’ , and at once I would find he had become 
‘alive. oS 

ae “And, lastly, that the unconscious is not only the refuge of child- 
ish phantasies ¢ and fears, but-a source of creative wisdom; there 
Sis an instinctive sense of living, if it is trusted; a trust, however, 
* quite different from blind irrationalism. 

~~ One is tempted again and again to quote passages for their 
richness of ‘insight, but quotation could not do justice to the 
sustained interest of Miss Field’s ‘story which culminates in a 
mystical experience. 

The last chapter of interpretation is, inevitably, less interest- 
ing, but the author would be the last to claim it as important. I 
doubt whether speaking of male.and female elements explains 
4 anything. If there are both elements in every individual, neither 
can be sacrificed without damage—the Secon is as unsatis- 
story as the school. teacher. 


person, and of methods to overcome it which could be 
yed by anyone, provided they have the patience and the 
ze of the experimenter. Such qualities, unfortunately, 

Ly hoes first, are rare, but this book should do much to 
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The consequence of such beliefs is that man is — 


‘ planet. 


| Life of One’s Own is an account of the J aiibriteca of the . 
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~ eAichetology for All 
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- The Progress of Archzology. By Stanley Casson 


Bell. 6s. : 


THIS BOOK IS A SURVEY of recent editions to archeological 


: knowledge and to the study of history resulting from the 


excavations of the last twenty years. It consists of articles pub- 
lished in THE LisTENER during the summer of 1933. Most of the 
discoveries have, naturally, been made since the War. Starting 
out with an admirable chapter on “What the Archzologist Wants 
to Do’, the author passes in review Western Europe, the East, 
Central Europe and Asia Minor, Greek lands, Italy, Russia, 
Central Asia and the Far East, America and Africa. It is by no 


_ Means everyone who can cover such a huge area, comprising 


almost the whole of the inhabited world, not only without falling 
into occasional pitfalls but with marked distinction of style and 
treatment. One is glad to find that the broadcasting of know- 
ledge is in such safe hands. 

It is only natural that opinions should differ on some matters 
which are still controversial. Pre-Crag (that is to say, pre- 
pleistocene) Man is not yet universally accepted, and his sup- 
porters may be riding for a fall. But it is correct to say that his 
existence is widely accepted, in this country at any rate. Mention 
should have been made of Sinanthropus and of paleolithic 
discoveries in. Palestine. Refreshingly common-sensible are 
Mr. Casson’s remarks on such crank- ridden subjects as 
Zimbabwe and the Easter Island script. We miss under the 
African section an account of the Harvard Expedition’s dis- 
covery in 1927 of the hidden tomb of Queen Hetepheres, the 
mother of Cheops who built the Great Pyramid. We note with- 
out much regret the absence of any mention of later periods in 
Palestine—a land that has never had a material culture of any 


» distinction. Full justice is done to the really important dis- 
ceveries at Ras Shamra on the Syrian coast, where new lan- 


guages, an alphabetic script of cuneiform origin and traces of 
the Achzans have been found. 

One cannot, however, summarise a book which is itself a 
summary of twenty years of extensive research. One can only 
point out certain of its characteristics. One such is the admir- 
able sense of proportion which is never stampeded either by 
sensational finds or by political and religious prejudices. The 
modern archzologist, whom Mr. Casson so well represents, 
has learnt to see his subject steadily and see it whole, and his 
subject is nothing less than the youth of civilisation upon this 
In the allocation’ of space to each region,: Mr. 
Casson shows just that appreciation of values which, as he says 
(page 7), is even more essential—and he might have added, 
rarer—than mere record, necessary though that be. It is to the 
great riverine cultures that we must look for the origins of 
civilisation, just as it is Greece which at a later date takes up 
the story and embellishes it. Indeed, a new area, the Indus 
Valley, has quite recently and unexpectedly been added. China 
on.the other hand, once the paragon of antiquity, nowadays 


appears reduced to the rank of a secondary culture-centre- 


Such are the relentless verdicts of science. 

We hope that the author will keep this book up to date, 
though we fear that the problem of doing so may prove rather 
a formidable one. There is probably no other book in existence 
covering the same ground and covering it as authoritatively. 
It must be a matter for congratulation that, just as Englishmen 


have made-nearly all the most outstanding discoveries of the 


century (in Crete, Egypt, Sumeria and India), it should be an 
Englishman who has brought their results to the home of every 


~ reader of THE LISTENER. Aftér all he has a-right to make some 


demands of specialists, for without him there would be no 
specialists. 

The illustrations are excellently reproduced, even when the 
original prints are obviously of second-rate quality, such as the 


. only-_air-photograph, which is spoilt (as too often happens) by 


an ugly photographic blemish. It is really time that the R.A.F. 
raised the average level of their technical efficiency to that of 
the amateur air-photographer. The map is a useful addition, 
but it would have been better, we think, to have made the area- 
numbers agree with chapter-numbers. This could have been 
done by calling Chapter I ‘Introduction’. As it is, the discre- 
pancy of one throughout is a little confusing. 

Author, publisher and B.B.C. have all done a very. useful 
bit of work. 
O. G. S. CRAWFORD 
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ee , _..-‘ Through Space and Time 
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SUPPLEMENT XIIF 


Art and Industry. By Herbert Read. Faber. 12s. éd. 


Tf IS IMPOSSIBLE TO EXAGGERATE the importance of this book to- 


industry and to artists because it is in a class by itself. Nothing 
has appeared in our time on this subject which can compare with 
it, either in scope or in clarity of thought. We have waited a 
very long time for it—one might say we have waited a hundred 
years—and it is at first sight surprising that it should come from 


‘the pen of one who is a poet and critic and who has served his 


apprenticeship in a museum. But, as he is not afraid to point 
out, ‘the study of art is an extremely exacting occupation, calling 
for a wide range of faculties and specialist knowledge, and for 


_ the most logical and disinterested thought’. Mr. Read’s training 


gives him the great ad- 
vantage that he can get 
far enough away from 
present problems to see 
them in historical perspec- 
tive, and this saves him 
from being puzzled or 
daunted by the apparently 
unprecedented changes ~ 
which machine -produc- 
tion has implied. By in- 
ducing us to concentrate 
on the fundamentals— 
form, construction, orna- 
ment—he strips art of its 
inessentials, which is one 
of the functions of the 
poet, and while he dis- 
claims any ambition. of. 
doing more than propa- 
gate the ideas of Walter 
Gropius, his researches. 
into the realm of zsthetics 
will surely render the 
present work a classic for . 
those whocome after him. 

The gist of Mr. Read’s 
zesthetic creed is that 
machine art must be ab- 
stract artand thatin trying 
to make it conform tolaws 
of humanistic art (which 
is concerned with the ex- 
pression in plastic form 
of human ideals and 
emotions) we -have been 
utterly on a false track. 
Abstract art he defines as 
art which may appeal to 
our sensibility either for 
physical and rational 
reasons, because it obeys 
certain rules of symmetry 
and proportion, or because 
it reaches us by some obscurer unconscious route by reason 
of a formal quality which is beyond analysis. It is necessary 
to master this part of Mr, Read’s argument because from it 
flows all the rest in natural sequence. If we accept his thesis we 
shall have no difficulty in realising (for instance) why we find 
beauty in utilitarian objects or machines where the designer 
had no esthetic intent, such as scientific instruments or sports 
equipment, for they have followed organic laws of growth which 
have for us an emotional subconscious appeal. But it does not 
follow, as Mr. Read is quick to point out, that all manufactured 
things which are functionally perfect are therefore necessarily 
beautiful. 


He rightly stresses the affinity of modern industrial art 


with the earlier Greek art and with medieval Gothic, before 
zsthetic criticism began to take hold. In fact, he boldly sweeps 
aside the whole Renaissance, not as unimportant in itself, 


but as irrelevant to our own problems. Georgian art makes 


particular appeal to us at the moment for its sense of order, a 
quality which we need most today, but its sense of order was 
rational and external, and not at all identical with the order 
of machine production. After emphasising for us the eternal 
and absolute nature of art, Mr. Read shows that its expression 


im the machine age must be ofanewand different kind from what 


has gone before. In particular ornament must be, broadly 


Hammers, photographed by Francis Bruguiere 


The exact shape of each of these types of modern hammer is determined by its particular 
function—the nature of the object to be hit, the weight and power necessary to hit with, and 
the conditions under which the hammer is used 


From ‘Art and Industry’ 


speaking, of akind which, while not necessarily inferior, is more 
geometrical and less figurative. A fair comparison of merit 
is difficult, for one is compelled to draw for modern examples 
on the work of a few men over a few years and put this against 
the masterpieces of many centuries of hand craftsmanship. 
This should, however, give us ground for optimism and suggest 
vistas of magnificent achievement once the ground is cleared 
and once the artist gains skill in his new medium. 

‘From relevant history and from general theory Mr. Read 
passes to the practice of what he considers the basic arts: pottery, 
glass, metal, woodwork and textiles, and to construction in 

general. Finally he ana- 

lyses the problem as it 
exists before us which 
resolves itself largely into 

a matter of education. 

He believes that the whole 

of our art education is so 

utterly misconceived that 
it were better to abolish 
art schools altogether as 
now constituted and rely 
on technical education 
only, The ideal, as he sees 
it, is the factory-school of 
which the Bauhaus at 

Dessau. was a prototype. 

He omits to mention, 

howeverj = tivat Beem. 

Fletcher anticipated this 
criticism to some extent 

many years ago when he 

combined the art and 
technical schools at 

Leicester. Mr. Read re- 

prints the Memorandum 

which the Design and 

Industries Association 

submitted to the Board of 

Education last year for the 

reform of the Royal Col- 

lege, as being sympathetic 
to his own views. He also 
outlines a policy for teach- 
ing the appreciation of art 
in ordinary schools, where 
confusion of thought 
makes what teaching there 
is worse than none at all. 

As he says, ‘the potential 

consumer, as well as the 

artist, is completely 

divorced from the signifi- 

cant art of his age’, 

because he is taught to 
associate beauty only with what lies outside his own life and 
times. 

It remains to say that the book is excellently illustrated, by 
which is meant not only that the photographs are numerous 
and well reproduced, but that they are precisely relevant to the 
subject, an accomplishment which must have entailed a vast 
amount of diligent research. The author’s training has stood him in 
good stead, because he has drawn his examples freely from every 
age and every country, making us realise more easily the eternal 
and universal nature of art. We wish we could close without 
any qualifying note. Great care has been devoted to the layout 
by Herbert Bayer and to the printing by the Cambridge 
University Press. But it seems to have been forgotten that 
design in printing obeys the same laws as design in building 
or in any other activity. Fitness is the first consideration. The 
type chosen is difficult to read, especially on a coated paper, and 
the arrangement of text, illustrations and captions is badly 
planned,'so that progress is laborious. The art of the book printer is 
largely self-effacement. These faults are almost unpardonable 
in a book of such merit and with such a title. The publishers 
rightly claim that it will assist the reader to appreciate the 
forthcoming exhibition at Burlington House. It should certainly 
give its organisers something to think about. 

NOoEL CARRINGTON 


Jules Romains" 


‘is to French Retion to- day what Proust was twelve years ago, and it is cag with 
a giant. like Proust that Romains can be compared.’—Irish Times. 


Men of Good Will | 


“BOOK I 
The Sixth of October 


‘BOOK II 
Childhood’s Loves 
BOOK V 
The Proud ot Heart 


~ 


BOOK II 
Quinette’s Crime 


BOOK IV 
‘+ Eros in Paris 


BOOK VI 
The Humble 


Beautifully bound and produced ina Aatcee edition, with jackets designed by 
Rex Whistler, this great work will be a welcome Christmas addition to every. 


collector’s book-shelf. 


Giovanni Papini 
mets ANTE VIVO 


_A brilliant, re- -creation, by the author of 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST, of the great 
Florentine in the setting of ‘his time. * The 
story of Dante, the man, the poet, the 
-lover, the politician, the great sufferer. 


Beautifully illustrated. 
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-  . Stratiord 
“NEW MINDS FOR OLD 


In this. study of mind training, the author” 


sets forth a brilliantly lucid reply to ‘the 


question that so many people are asking. 


to-day— How can I train my mind and 


will to the task of getting the best that 


_ Tife has..to offer?” _ Liddell Hart writes : 


“One of the most truly important books 


~ published i in recent years. abs od. net. 


12s. 6d. net. 


Price 7s. 6d. net each volume:: 


Peter Lewis | 
A FOXHUNTER’S 
ANTHOLOGY 


Ask your bookseller to show. you a copy 
of. this magnificently produced book, in 
which many glorious passages in. prose 
.and poetry are brought together by some- 
one with a knowledge of hunting as well 
as a fine taste in literature. Illustrated. 
oe *. . 15s.-net. 


Theodora ‘Benson 


CHIP, CHIP, MY. LITTLE = 
<oe. HORSE ones 


The author has written the. stony of her 


air cruise round Europe, of which John 


o’ London’s writes: ‘Feminine, mali- 
cious, entering womanlike where men fear 
to tr ead, she has produced a little work of 


art that reminds me of. Ada Harrison’s . 


THERE AND BACK. Illustrated by 
the author. 


pes. ‘6d. net. 


ng ace ah Dew on ie Grass 


In Fe ¥e the cloth seation of Eiluned Lewis's. book, which has: had-such a . big success: and. ee 


is now in its fifth i impression, a.de luxe edition is in preparation, to appear on December. 10th. 
The book remains in its, original version, but in a full leather binding, with a washed-top, 


_ spine decorations and author's signature in gold, this new classic of childhood should find a_ 


place among all collections of ieee editions. © \ In leather, 12s. 6d. In cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
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The Saaz and ge Francs: Geritian Problem 


3 _ By B. T. Reynolds. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
The Saar. By Margaret Lambert. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


THE IMPENDING PLEBISCITE has rightly increased popular 


interest in the ultimate fate of the Saar Territory. Great Britain 
is closely affected, not only because of the direct responsibility 
resting on the framers of the Treaty of Versailles and on members 
of the League of Nations, but because a happy solution of the 
problem of the Saar is an essential factor in Franco-German 
relations and European peace. These two books on the Saar are 
welcome for this reason, but also for their merits. They are the 
best contributions to the literature on this novel experiment in 
international government that have yet appeared. Their great 
advantage is their impartiality, a quality singularly lacking ‘in 
most previous publications—a conspicuous exception is the 
well-informed Memorandum on the Saar Problem issued: by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, to which a supple- 
mentary Memorandum on the Saar Plebiscite* is just being 
brought out.. 


, Major Reynolds does not confine himself to the Saar but | 


surveys the whole problem of Franco-German relations. It is 


a subject on which he is well qualified to write; as liaison officer { 
with the French army of occupation he had personal experience 
of the invasion of the Ruhr and the discreditable separatist ’ 


episodes; then and later he gained an intimate knowledge of 
the ccuntry and its inhabitants. He is sympathetic to both 


French and German points of view and is anxious that they 


' should be comprehended by his fellow countrymen. 


- How is justice to Germany to be squared with security to France?” 


That is the crux of the Franco-German problem today. The answer 
is probably to be found neither in the legalistic adherence to the 
Treaty nor yet in a wholesale concession to all the demands of the 
new Germany. It probably lies far more in a profound modification 
of mental attitude towards the problems involved. 

Nationality is a potent force; it is the task of the twentieth 
century to reconcile nationality with a wider outlook. Based 
On this extensive background Major Reynolds gives a detailed 
arid accurate account of the history of the Saar. Though the 
book was evidently completed during the summer, an epilogue 
makes it possible for the story to be as up-to-date as is feasible 
When the position is changing from day by day. The Saar 
Statute is given in an appendix. 

*. Miss Lambert has spent a considerable time in the Territory 


and knows all the leading personalities. She is able to speak: 


with the authority of personal experience on the opinions of 
the inhabitants of the district, and this greatly increases the 
interest of her book. Moreover, as she confines herself as 
Closely as possible to the problems that directly affect the. 
Territory, she can deal with them in considerable detail. She 
has had access to much official and semi-official information, 
including the Foreign Office records of the Peace Conference. 
The story is even yet not quite complete, but her book is the 
most authoritative account of the negotiations in Paris which 
has yet appeared. 
* She gives particular attention to the industries and economic 
life of the Saar, and explains not only the problems caused by 
the establishment of the international regime but also those 
that will follow the plebiscite next January. As the regime was 
largely instituted because of the industrial importance of the 
district, this well-informed account is particularly welcome. 
The War resulted in the break-up of the western European 
Steel and coal group, which included the Ruhr and Saar, 
Luxemburg, Belgium, Lorraine and parts of France. ‘The 
whole area had developed as one system, the different districts 
were slowly becoming more interdependent and _ national 
frontiers of less account for industrial purposes. than ever 
before’. Germany had been the predominant partner and 
‘France, after the War, attempted to rebuild the system. Although 
‘she obtained the Lorraine ironfield and, temporarily at least, 
‘control of the Saar coal-mines, her attempt failed with the 
failure to exploit the Ruhr. Luxemburg also became detached 
‘and entered the Belgian Customs Union. The necessity of some 
form of international co-operation has, however, resulted in 
‘the establishment of the international steel cartels. 
! "Phe book incltides an account of events in. the Saar Territory 


up to October, and thus efiables the author fully to discuss 


*Obtainable from the Institute at Chatham House, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 
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the problems which. have recently been engaging the attention 
of the governing Commission and the League—the difficulty 
of ptoviding for ;a free-.vote, the necessity of maintaining 


' order before, during and aftet; thé, plebiscite,’ and. the steps 


that will be required, whatever the decision on January 13,.to 
effect a solution of urgent economic,problems, such as the 
ownership of the coal-mines and the provision of markets for the 
products of the steelworks. Detailed statistics and a bibliography 
form useful appendices.” ©" 
We may draw attention to certain controversial matters, the 
answers to which are suggested from a careful perusal of these 


“two books. It is apparent that the decision temporarily to 


detach the Saar from Germany was reached only after prolonged 
and careful consideration, nor have the hopes of those who 
drafted the Saar Statute proved altogether illusory. Contrary 
to the intention of the British and American members of the 
Committee at the Peace Conference, French influence on the 
Governing Commission predominated during the early years. 
French troops were retained in the Saar and there were many, 
and probably unnecessary, causes of friction. Nor could the bitter 
feelings caused by the Reparations dispute or the unrest which 
followed the rise of National Socialism be foreseen. Yet, even so, 
the Saar has been ‘the spoilt child of Europe’ and Miss Lambert 
points out that ‘though the Saar industries did not expand’as 
much as the German during the boom, yet they have survived 
the slump much better’. On the whole the Saarlanders have 
been favourably placed materially since the War. 

Both authors are agreed that, whatever the decision of the 
plebiscite, a less prosperous future awaits the industries of 
the Saar. Inclusion in the French customs system was a neces- 
sary provision of the Peace Treaty in order that France might 
enjoy the special reparation which it was the intention to 
afford her. Customs concessions by Germany were a natural 
part of her endeavours to maintain national feeling among her 
severed subjects. Should the present regime continue, these latter 
favours would probably cease, while if the Saar returns> to 
Germany the newly formed connections with France are likely 
to be broken. As Miss Lambert says: “The most satisfactory 
future for the Saar industries would result from a commercial 
agreement between the French and German industrialists 
without political motives’. 

Neither author“attempts to make a detailed forecast of:the 
result of the plebiscite; though both, as do all who know-the 
district, assume there will be a majority in favour of returning 
to Germany: The size of the minority, however, cannot be 
estimated, though many who are best qualified to judge consider 
it unlikely that political stress, however severe, will prevent a 
patriotic population voting for return to their native country. 
This raises the questions of impartiality and Nazi propaganda, 
which are causing so much friction at the moment. As beth 
authors rightly explain, to a Nazi Saarlander impartiality is an 
impossible conception, since it implies giving equal rights to 
those whom, from the mere fact of opposition, he regards as 
traitors. Yet itis the clear duty of the Governing Commission 
to provide for individual inhabitants the freedom to record their 
personal preference for adherence to France, return to Germany 
or continuance under government by the League. This funda- 
mental difference of outlook is the main cause of trouble in 
the Saar Territory. 

KENNETH HEADLAM-M oRLEY 


Two of this summer’s series of broadcast talks have lately 
appeared in attractive book form. The Boat Train (Allen-and 
Unwin, 5s.) was the connecting link between a variety of ex- 
periences—ranging from those as matter-of-fact as an official of 
the B.B.C. at an International Broadcasting Union meeting at 
Geneva to those as out-of-the-way as a novelist in search of 
witches ity Brittany: Mrs. Mary Agnes Hamilton has edited the 
fifteen contributions, and there are decorations by Betty Aylmer. 
In his Isles of the Islands (Putnam, 7s. 6d.) Mr. S. P. B. Mais:has 
revenged himself for the strict time-limit of a broadcast and has 
appended to the reprint of each of his talks (on the Outer 
Hebrides, Inner Hebrides, Orkney, Shetland, Isle ot Man, 
Scilly Isles, and Channel Islands) another chapter, headed 
‘What I Left Out’. Thus the section on Orkney now deals with 
some of the smaller islands not mentioned in the talk, local 
stories, gossip, tradition and notabilities; and the one on-the 
Channel Islands a fuller account of Alderney and of licensing 
anomalies in Jersey, and some strictures on his fellow travellers. 
A section on the fares:to the various islands, and lists of books 


‘and maps, add to the book’s usefulness as a guide. 


Price to non-members, 2s. for each memorandum 


SUPPLEMENT XVI: 


Clownery and Pantaloonery. 


Christmas Pantomime. By A. E. Wilson , 
~ Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. ° bees ; 
SO MANY AND DIVERSE have been the mutations in the scheme 
of English Pantomime during its astonishingly long course that 
the story of our holiday annual is apt to recall Sir John Cutler’s 
famous stockings, which were so often darned that what was 
originally silk ended in becom®hg worsted. Though the 
eccentric John Rich, that first and greatest of al! dumb, wonder- 
working Harlequins, is often denominated the Father of 
Pantomime, he was no more-than its wet-nurse. Like Topsy, our 
Christmas folly was never born, but grew—so many were the 
minds that went to its making. Beginning as a complex art-form 
of a unique type, it has, by slow process of transmutation, ended 
in becoming amorphous. Seeing that today it is not so much 
straightforwardly acted as flippantly gagged, and bearing in 
mind that it for long had its roots in the commedia dell’arte, one 
may say that from extemporisation it sprang and to extemporisa- 
tion it has returned. Always seasonable in its early days, but 
unidentified then with any particular season, Pantomime has 
acquired high spirits and (it must be confessed) some measure 
of vulgarity through its association with the holiday spirit. 
Though Mr. A. E. Wilson disavows any pretensions towards 
writing a formal history, these facts are readily deducible from 
his pleasant book. Having his eye on the Man in the Street, he 
las devised something much more readable and alluring than 
a dry sequential record bristling with titles and dates. Desultory 
as is his manner, there is no distinctive period in the chequered 
course of Pantomime which he has not to some extent discussed, 
but he warms more heartily to his work when-he comes to deal 
with matters within living memory. Many recollections will 
be aroused in the minds of elderly playgoers by his felicitous 
account of Dan Leno’s association. with the delights of Old 
Drury. And he has seen to it that his book is aptly and enticingly 
illustrated. But, satisfactory-on the whole as has been the result 
6f his labours, there are junctures when that vara avis the 
theatrical antiquary with a_predilection for scientific accuracy 
will feel inclined to enter a demurrer. The statement, more than 
Once made, that Rich’s pantomimes had no topical element 
requires some qualification, inasmuch as the first topical song 
ever heard in pantomime was sung in ‘The Rape of Proserpine’ 
at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre in 1727. It was a mock 
taree-show ballad and mildly satirised Madame Violante the 
famous rope dancer and the rage for Italian Opera. It is sad, 
too, to find Mr. Wilson seriously post-dating the first tentative 
introduction of speech into pantomime in assigning it to 1814. 
That event took place at Covent Garden on New. Year’s Day, 
£779, when Dibdin’s “The Touchstone, or Harlequin Traveller’ 
Was produced there, a pioneering piece discussing’a theme 
which afterwards formed.the basis of Gilbert’s ‘The Palace of 
Truth’. Colman, at the Haymarket, jibed at the new departure 
in “The Genius of Nonsense’, wherein Harlequin moaned that 
‘dullness and dialogue came in together’. For a while, however, 
other writers emulated Dibdin’s example, and, for a little more 
than a lustrum, pantomime became a contradiction in terms by 
being infected with speech, after which silence reigned once 
more. Another half-century was to elapse before the principle 
of ‘the dialogue pantomime’ (as it was originally styled) became 
firmly established. Mr. Wilson treats us to a capital chapter on 
clowns, but, strangely enough, he makes no mention of Jemmy 
Spiller, Rich’s first exponent of the character, that improvident 
droll who was Hogarth’s crony and had a short life and a merry, 
Of Grimaldi he takes care to point out that, although he was 
the inventor of the make-up and costume invariably donned by 
the clowns who succeeded him, it was not the make-up and 
costume worn by him in his,earlier days. When_-that vital change 
took place has hitherto been a mystery. The secret has for long 
remained hidden in the unpublished autobiography of Charles 
Dibdin the Younger, a treasure to which I had the good fortune 
to be given access some little time ago. Dibdin states that it was 
at Sadler’s Wells, in April, 1800, in the pantomime of ‘Peter 
Wilkins, or Harlequin in the Flying World’ that Joey first 
appeared in the white make-up with red half moons on the 
icheeks. May I venture to. hope that when his entertaining book 
‘reaches its mth edition Mr. Wilson will add to this chapter as a 
curiosity some details concerning the spendthrift young 
-viscount who, under an assumed name, donned the motley fox 
a season at the Surrey? The story is strikingly indicative of the 
fascination which the characteristics of the clown once had for 
all sorts of budding histrionic ability. Not a few players who 
‘were fated to win distinction in other stage walks figured in their 


‘salad days as wiélders of the’ traditional ‘hot-poker, notably 
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George Thorne, of Gilbert and Sullivan-memory, and Gharlie 
Sullivan, the much-loved Irish comedian. Hy 
One wonders by what mischance Mr. Wilson became imbued 
with the erroneous idéa that when: /a bellé-Columbine first came™ 
to our shores from France she arrived in short skirts. It is cer-. 
tain that for more than a century after her advent Harlequin’s 
lady-love attired herself realistically as a girl of the period, a fact - 
that is partially brought home to us by Cruikshank’s etching of _ 
‘Live Properties’ in Boz’s Memoirs, of Foseph Grimaldi. The 
abbreviated tarlatan skirts worn by her in later days betrayed. 
the influence of Lumley’s revival of the ballet. But no book is- 
without its blemishes, and the virtue of this particular one is" 
that its merits swamp its defects. Evoking Christmas memories, 
it should form for most people an appropriate Christmas gift. 


W. J. LAWRENCE 


“Dickens Over-analysed — : 


The Sentimental Journey: A Life of Charles Dickens 
By Hugh Kingsmill. Wishart. 10s, 6d. ay 


It IS IMPOSSIBLE to write_a book about Dickens nowadays 
without exasperating somebody, unless indeed it is to be a very 
dull book. Mr. Kingsmii!l’s book is not dull, but it is often’ 
exasperating as it is often illuminating, and the reader is apt to” 
find it either the one or the other according to his own likes and” 
dislikes among Dickens’ books and characters. = 
_ To give an egotistical example, I could almost embrace him, 
as Mr. Crummles did Nicholas Nickleby, because he so properly” 
appreciates the elder Mr. Weller; also because he describes the” 
death of Mrs. Weller as ‘the only pathetic death-bed scene in. 
Dickens’. I should like to put in a word for Mr. Barkis’ death, 
which rightly or wrongly I admire,, but on thinking of Paul and 
Jo, little Nell and little Johnny, I am: prepared to waive any- 
objections and shout ‘Hooroar for the principle’. , 
On the other hand there is nothing malicious or revengeful- 
that I could not do over his treatment of Joe Gargery, whom hes 
dismisses as ‘the simple loving blacksmith—merely an outlet, 
for Dickens’s. maudlin appreciation of virtues he could not. 
practise’: Was he not also an outlet for'some of Dickens’ most. 
simple and delightful humour? Is there anything pleasanter than: 
the scene of Joe’s listening to Pip’s stories, ‘of a stunning and 
outdacious sort’, about the dogs that fought. for cuflets:out of a: 
silver basket, or that of Joe and Pip surreptitiously. comparing 
their bites.of bread and butter?. Will not Mr. Kingsmill read: 
Great Expectations. again? ; ‘ 
: These are, to be sure, matters of individual preference. A 
quality in Mr. Kingsmill’s book open to more impartial criti- 
cism is his tendency to trace almost everything in Dickens* 
novels to some emotional stage or expérience in the author’s’ 
life. He says, for example, that when Dickens wrote A Tale of 2 
Two Cities at the age of forty-seven, he ‘tried to comfort himself ~ 
with this adolescent fancy of an heroic act, of self-immolation’ 
by which he would square his account with life and his con- 
science and leave behind a sacred memory’. He declares that 
Dickens emphasised the respectability of Mr. Vholes (in Bleak 
House) because he suffered ‘a discomfort about his own res- 
ctability’, and this, he says, is ‘obvious’. Was it obvious also 
in Mr. Littimer’s case, and is not the deduction in -fact far= 
fetched in the extreme? é 
Again, Mr. Kingsmill quotes with affection Mr. Serjeant i 
Buzfuz’s. opening speech, as being presented ‘with the loving ; 
detachment of a great artist’. But when the Serjeant’s cross= 
examination is successfully defied by Sam we are told that this 
is done ‘so that Dickens may revenge the boredom and irritatior : 
that he had suffered as a law reporter’. Dickens’ tendency to i 
self-pity is one of the points on which Mr. Kingsmill most  __ 
strongly insists; he makes: out ‘a good case; and some of his 
illustrations are admirable, but this one is too recondite. He say * 
that the ‘scene ought to have been kept in a vein of pure comedy’5 
and he is surely-the first person who has ever discovered that it 
was not. He is on surer ground when he points out that the — 
“opposition between Dickens’ comic genius and his emotion: 
was innate and irreconcilable and with the result that hig 
emotions were unpurged by his humour and his humour excep 
in sudden flashes was unenriched by: his emotions’.-To this _ 
opposition he attributes the way in’ which Dickens would 
suddenly turn on some heavenly scamp such as Mr. Mantalini — 


been a — 


appertit, and scourge him solemnly as if he had 


that Mr. Pecksniff had never been hit with a knobby stick. 
re ; A BERNARD DARWIN 
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HEREFORDSHIRE 
An exhaustive survey. and inventory of the Historical 
Monuments of Herefordshire has now been completed 


by the Royal Commission on the Historical Monuments 


of England. It is in three volumes, each of which is 
lavishly illustrated by original photographs. The Royal 
Commission has missed no antiquity of. note and its 
survey will remain an enduring record of the historic 
associations of a charming English ccunty.: 


Vol. I. S.-W. Herefordshire 30s. (31s:). ~ 

Vol. Il. E. Herefordshire 30s. (30s. 9d.). 

Vol. III. N.-W. Herefordshire 30s. (30s. 9d.). 
Vol. IIT. contains a general survey: 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Science Museum of South Kensington, using as a 
basis its magnificent collection of models, has prepared 
a series of attractive, illustrated handbooks on the his- 
tory and development of ships, engines and machines of 
all kinds. These books make fascinating and informa- 
tive gifts for all young people who take an intelligent 
interest in their hobbies. Titles include—“ Sailing 
Ships, their History and Development,” Historicat Notes, 
3s. (3s, 3d.), “ Merchant Steamers,” 1s. 3d. (1s. 5d.), 
“Steam Ships of War,” 1s. (1s. 2d.), Railway Engines, 
Part I, Historical Review, 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.), Part II, 
Descriptive Catalogue, 2s. (2s. 3d.), Aeronautics, 
Heavier-than-Air Craft, 1s. 6d. (1s. 9d.), Lighter-than- 
Air Craft, 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.), Electric Power, History and 
Development, 2s. (2s. 2d.).  ~ 


WIRELESS 


In 1925 the Admiralty issued a comprehensive Hand- 


book of Wireless Telegraphy, intended primarily for 
the instruction of the Fleet, but its value as a textbook 


-on wireless-was soon discovered by the general public 


and thousands of copies have been sold.~ Over 1,000 
pages illustrated by over 500 figures and diagrams. 
7s. 6d. (8s. .3d.). 


DEPRESSED. AREAS 


The Ministry of Labour has now presented to Parlia- 
ment Reports of the Investigations into the Industrial 
Conditions in certain Depressed Areas.. The Reports are 
obviously of first-rate importance for any re-planning 
of industrial life in the regions surveyed. Cmd. 4728. 
3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.). 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


The first Report of the Committee of the Privy. Council 
for the Organization and Development of Agricultural 
Research relates to the period July, 1931, to 30th 
September, 1933. Sections of the Report deal with the 
economic outlook and statistical methods. A survey is 
given of work on the soil, plants, animal heredity and 
genetics, physiology and nutrition, diseases and dairy 
research. Cmd. 4718. Price 3s. (3s. 3d.). 


INDUSTRIAL TRENDS _ 


Remarkable evidence of the change in structure and 
productivity of British Industry is contained in statistical 


_ reports upon the Census of Production, 1930. Part I. 


Textiles, etc. 7s. (7s. 6d.); Part II. Iron and Steel, etc. 


7s. 6d. (8s.); Part HI. Food, Drink; etc. 8s. (8s. 9d.), 


and in the Census’ of Population, 1931—Occupation 
Tables. Price 30s. (30s. 9d.). = ; 


OFFICIAL STATISTICS 


The Annual “ Guide to Current Official Statistics ” pro- 
vides a key to the storehouse of statistical information 


~ contained in the hundreds-of official periodicals, Returns 


and Reports on a wide range of subjects published each 
year by Government departments. Volume fer 1933, 
Posse 15. dS-5d.), ~*~ ~. baa 


_. All prices are net.. Those in brackets include postage. 


| ELM. STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
H:~120 George Street 
MANCHESTER: York Street 

CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent 
"BELFAST: 80 Chichester Street 
{ts Or through any Bookseller 
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the greatest challenge to 
war-mongers ever uttered ! 


CHALLENGE 
TO DEATH 


by a group of distinguished writers 
With a Foreword by 
VISCOUNT CECIL 
os. net 


In this book such well-known péople as J. B. 
Priestley, Vera Brittain, Storm Jamesen, 
Vernon Bartlett, Rebecca West, Gerald Barry, 
etc., present very skilfully and forcibly the case 


against war. 


fiction for m en 


TONGUE -PIE 
by Peter Belloc 7s. 6d. net 


Lloyds List: “ The qualities which made Below Bridges 
so attractive are- here again im undiminished force. 
“We read a few pages and are back again in that 
world of clearly differentiated ‘pubs,’ publicans and 
seamen.” 


JEALOUS WATERS 
by Roger Vercel 7s. 6d. net 


Sunday Times: “A vigorous story of cod-fishing of 
Greenland. . . . This is a man’s book: there is action, 
characterisation, and a conspicuous lack’ of prettiness. 
Women who read for other reasons than just to kill 
time will appreciate it, too.” 


ALL IN THE DOWNS 
by Frank Pellard 7s. 6d. net 


News Chronicle: “ The story of a convoy to the West 
Indies in the days of Pitt.. It contrives to combine the 
flavours of sea fights, political plots, amours, the salt 
of the sea, and the sycophancy of the times. The char- 
acters are lively: their doings vastly amusing.” 


CONSTABLE GUARD THYSELF 
by Henry Wade ~ 7s. 6d. net 


Francis Ives (Daily Telegraph): “A new novel by 
Henry Wade is now an event, as well as a joy. This 
last is just about as good as a detective story can be.” 


everybody’s gift book 


BEASTS © 
AND SAINTS 


Translated by HELEN WADDELL 
Woodeuts by ROBERT GIBBINGS 
Ds. net 


EpitH SHACKLETON (Ttme and Tide): “ Miss 
Helen Waddell is surely the most enviable of 
scholars, for she always seems to see, through 
any ancient scroll, not dust and bones, but warm 
and breathing men and women. Her new book 
is a delightful collection of stories of mutual 
charities between men and beasts, most of which 
will be new to her readers.” 


10 Orange St. WCZ 
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End to ilusion 


‘ H. R. Knickerbocker. 


The Year's Ss Poetry 


; compiled by GERALD GOULD, JOHN 


LEHMANN and DENYS KILHAM ROBERTS 


A representative selection from English poetry 
written or first published during the last ees 
foe net. 


eickens 


by ANDRE MAUROIS. Translated byt Hamish 
A study of the life and work of the gréat 
. English novelist by a penetrating. French critic, 
: 5s. nici. = 


Hints to Marabel 


by FLORENCE HODGKIN. With coloured | f 


illustrations from Fortnum and Mason’s commen- 
taries by Hendy. ACommon Place Book, suitable 


for presenting to your young married daughter, 
it gives 
ft advice on every conceivable subject from Menus. 

to Moralities, in a spicy manner highly coloured | 


or to yourself if you are one yourself ; 


by ‘Hendy’s beautiful pictorial commentary. 
Js. 6d. net, ae : 


- Autobiography — 


by JOHN: COWPER POWYS One! of the 
“most personal and intimate confessions ever 
_ written. “A mcct impressive and extraordinary 
werk”, —L. A. G. piel t5s. net. 


. 


by LEOPOLD SCHWARZSCHILD © Trans- 
lated by Maury Meiklejohn. ‘The best book 
that has been done on Hitler Germany.”’— 
Ts, 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD ' 


THE DOWNFALL OF 


‘tion from beginning to end. 


‘angler and bird: lover as well as the politician and Foreign meee 


“A record of many’ exciting experiences in the toi and te 


.“A glorious piece of humour. . 
-a new character to English: itenanited "—Gerald Gould in 


HOW TO TELL YOUR | ‘ 


7s 6d net 
A ‘translation of La Condition Humaine, the “1933 


Goncourt Prize Novel. A -book astonishing in the insight 


and subtlety, cynicism and violence of its writing. - ee, 


COUNT EGON CORTI 


TH REE DYNASTIES | 


Translated from the German 


Illustrated 12s 6d net - : ah e ii 
A brilliant survey, based on hitherto unknown sources, Bet | 7 


of the inner history of Europe during the most eventful : 
years of the nineteenth century. ; 


“OLAF STAPLEDON ~~ 4 if 
WAKING. WORLD > 


Author of Last and First Men ; | 


7s 6d net ; a) 
-* Here is ‘iat rare phenomenon, a truly saieaed mind in’ | 
action. A mind that counts.”—Roger Pippett in the Daily — 
; Herald. 
‘A. A. MILNE 


PEACE Tame 
HONOUR 


5s net - f 
“* Peace with Honour’ has the greatest purpose in the | 
world, and it is so readable as to arrest the reader’s atten- 
It is a classic example of 
debunking written by a man who is fully qualified to 
debunk.” —Listener. 


: “POLITICUS a 


VISCOUNT GREY. OF 


FALLODON | ae |. 
_ Hilustrated.6s net - ta Pi. 
This beok portrays both the man and the PREC Tin a) 


Secretary. at teases. 

"LORD BADEN-POWELL_|f_— 
ADVENTURES AND [ff 
_ ACCIDENTS ee | 
Illustrated 5s net. ; | : 

‘adventurous life of the founder of the Scout Movement. A 
"A. P. HERBERT , 

MR. PEWTER 


5s net 
Mr. Herbert be added. 


the Obsery per. 


WEE CURR SS: 


FRIENDS ~~ 
FROM THE APES 


lilustrated 5s net 
A 1 Jaughter-maker by a new American anna af 


introduced by P, G; Wrrlehiousss 


METHUEN & CO: LTD. 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. a oe 
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_ The Poetry is in the Pity 


ae Vienna: A Poem. By Stephen Spender. Faber. 3s. 6d. 
_ THE EPIGRAPH from Wilfred Owen indicates that the poetry of 


this poem is to be looked for in the pity of what it describes, 
Certain events in Vienna have filled the poet with intense indig- 


nation and there is evidence in this short work that his passion ® 


Was more than a recollected one. There is a gesture of impatience 
_ in his style, as if to say: “There is not time to remember every- 
thing, so I will trust to my feelings to carry me through’. And 
just as kindly, nervous people often swear most irritably, so 
this poet (the dust-cover of his last book called him ‘the lyrical 
Poet of our generation’) has used a lot of ‘bad’ words, and intro- 
duced rancour and bitterness into the midst of his lyric serenity. 
‘Tt is true that he returns to his lyrical loves, but he greets them 
with reserve: 
A bronzed physical surface pleasing the eye 
Boy’s diving form that draws the day’s whole eye 
Is confused—by some obscenity 
Of what the day admires— 
With the body’s desire. 
_ It reminds one of the phases through which another Stephen 
_ passes in Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. Stephen 
-Dedalus was consumed with horror of hellfire, and Stephen 
Spender suffers equally from the horror of gunfire, murder and 
corruption-in modern Europe. Rilke said that the poet must have 
suffered and experienced all things, and there are periods in a 
poet’s development when his sufferings and experiences over- 
power him, and the-words fiow from his lips in mingled anguish 
and despair. And then a curious thing happens. In the turmoil 
of his feelings there appear phrases, stony and massive, which 
have become detached from this burgeoning personality, and 
have an odd, independent, monumental life of their own: 
Less lucky those who hid in leafless woods 
And caves of towns, their high-priced starving 
Hunted as preciously as jewelled tiger 
Amongst Indian boughs. Less lucky too 
Those who ran far like images of winds 
' As cold as knives. 
_ What is this ‘coldness’, what are these ‘jewelled tigers’ doing 
in the heart of forty-three pages of semi-humanitarian invective? 
And again when Mr. Spender says that ‘the bare slopes ... 
reminded him of cloths drawn over a hearse’, did they remind 
him of an actual hearse he could remember in his mind’s eyes, 
or did it remind him that this was an appropriate poetic similé? 


Such doubts as these suggest an inconsistency in the mind of 


the poet. 
; CHARLES MADGE ~ 


Monk Gone ‘Native 
The White Monk of Timbuctoo 
By William Seabrook. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. SEABROOK IN THIS VOLUME goes out of his way to explain 


how hard he tried to persuade Dupuis-Yakouba to write his 
autobiography. Failing in his efforts, he decided to do so him- 
self, which he regrets, as Dupuis-Yakouba’s ‘autobiography . .. 
would have curiously combined the respectively scandalous and 
saintly qualities of that roistering, hellion Benvenuto Cellini 
and the blessed St. Francis of Assisi—with a touch of Marco 
Polo added’. We may join Mr. Seabrook in his regrets, especially 
at his decision to undertake the work himself. The omitted 
épithet is apparently a favourite one in Mr. Seabrook’s vocabu- 
lary. In common with many other shocking words, expressions 


_ "and descriptions, it is used, so far as one can see, to maintain a 


: teputation for unconventionality and ‘strength’ in his writing, 
suitable, as he conceives it, for describing a character who would 
have fitted more easily into an Elizabethan than a modern age. 
_ Of course, Dupuis-Yakouba is a ‘character’ and knows it and 
‘delights in it. A White Father, and one of the first Europeans to 
reach Timbuctoo some thirty-five years ago, Yakouba settled 
- down there and went native. In due course when his superiors 
golly decided to remove him, presumably because of the 


he created, he cast off his ecclesiastical raiment, married 


rie’ a native woman, begat a large family and went on living in Tim- 
___buctoo, where he remains, unless he has recently died. In these 


_ thirty-five years he has forgotten more about Timbuctoo 
any white man in this age will probably ever learn. Accord- 


ing to his lights he has served his country well, and the people of 


_'Timbuctoo with humility and devotion, which have merited him 
__areputation that even his fame as a ‘character’ has not obscured. 


THE LIS 


Jne cannot go to Timbuctoo without seeing or~hearing of 


TENER. SUPPLEMENT XIX: 
Yakouba: to. Europeans he is certainly a better known monu- 
ment of Timbuctoo than the Mosque of Sankoré or the canal 
which Askia built to connect the City with the Niger. 

While the author fails to paint a good picture the personality 
of Dupuis-Yakouba stands out large, forthright, humourous, 
and kind to those he likes and is sorry for. The language and tone 
of the book, intended doubtless as 4n experiment in neo- 
Elizabethan strength and ‘broadness’, leave an impression: of 
inexpressible vulgarity and shoddiness. The author’s not very 
happy or accurate excursions into history and lore are for the 
most part confined to disjointed notes in an appendix. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Seabrook is certainly right when he feels that Dupuis- 
Yakouba, in spite of his strange life and ways, has remained a 
good son of the Church he once served, and into the forgiving 
bosom of which he will surely again be received (if it has not 
already happened) before he dies. Yakouba’s greatest and, one 
may hope, most lasting achievement has been the refounding of 
the Medersa (or Koranic) school in Timbuctoo, once the greatest 
centre of learning between the Sahara and Sudan, on the border 
between the desert and the sown. Indeed, the rebuilding of the 
reputation of this school is all that can save Timbuctoo from 
disappearing again into the sand and mud from which it was 
built. Camel caravans and African Empires are now memories 
only of a glorious past: the raison d’étre of Timbuctoo is no 
more. 

I will ever be grateful to Yakouba, and take this occasion to 
thank him, for the week of ribald revelry which he and certain 
other kindred spirits provided around Christmas, 1927. With 
two companions I returned to civilisation at Timbuctoo after 
many months in. the desert and in a brief week we learnt more 
riotous, doubtful songs of Yakouba’s seminarist days, sat up 
later and through more successive nights, and drank more in 
better company than ever in our lives before. This, then, also 
I seem to hold in common with Mr. Seabrook, but unhappily 


not much more 
FRANCIS Ropp 


Family ‘Portrait 


Gerald: A Portrait. By Daphne du Maurier 


Gollancz. 10s..6d. 
No ONE WHO OPENS Miss du Maurier’s portrait of her father is 
likely to put it down without finishing it. It is a remarkably bril- 
liant piece of work. Not only is it capitally written, vivid and re- 
vealing, but it also to some extent opens a new chapter in the 
writing of biography. It is not a chapter that will be contemplat- 
ed by everybody with pleasure, or even with calm. It smashes 
through and pulverises the long-established tradition that the 
biography of a parent written by one of his children must be 
calf-bound, gilt-edged, and unreadably immaculate. This book 
is no monumental urn. Many people will feel it is cruel, and 
more, while recognising the accuracy and brilliance of the por- 
trait, may wish that it had never been written, or that at least 
somebody other than the subject’s daughter could have written 
it. ; 
Such a view is not justifiably tenable. This portrait of Gerald 
du Maurier will live—as Mr. Winston Churchill’s biography 
of Lord Randolph Churchill lives—as being in its own class out- 
standingly typical of the literature of a decade. For good or evil, 
parents no longer live on pedestals. They encourage their chil- 
dren to call them by their Christian names; they do their best to 
deny that a great gulf is fixed between the generations. There is 
an ironic justice in the fact that, as Miss du Maurier points out, 
her father, as much as any man, sought to deny that gulf by the 
way in which he treated his children—yet the gulf was never 
bridged. The character of the father was mercilessly revealed to 
the daughter: the converse did not happen. As usual, the abdi- 
cation of privilege profited the abdicator nothing. 

And yet, if the portrait is a little merciless, none of those who 
loved or were fascinated by Gerald du Maurier will lose any of 
their feeling for him from reading this book, and that is surely. 
the author’s greatest justification. But those who read it must 
inevitably feel something else—a great and almost overwhelming 
pity for a man who appeared literally the darling of ‘the gods’, 
but who, principally because for years he had been spoilt by the 
family which he adored and which adored him, could never 
establish an intellectual conviction that anything impersonal 
could be worth while. He had friends, success, money, and that 
most elusive and most supreme of advantages—charm. He was 
probably the greatest producer manqué of his time—and he was 
profoundly and inescapably unhappy, 
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THE LISTENER 


Knowledge as a Christmas Present 


7 


‘By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS : 
4 


: HAT would I care for life if I knew nothing’, 
wrote Alfred King of Wessex. But it was not 
until the end of the eighteenth century that our 
forefathers began to have any horrid doubts about 

what books could be used for the teaching of children. Children 

had to learn as best they might out of grown-up books. But now, 
as scientists and archeologists add detail after detail to our 
knowledge of the world, the work of passing this knowledge on 
to the next generation has been realised as being a complex task 

—a task which demands an art. The twelve books before us are 

all essays in this art. 

There is no need to introduce Eileen and Rhoda Power’s 
spirited Boys and Girls of History to readers of THE LISTENER. 
It is enough to say that a new edition of the first volume has 
been issued and that More Boys and Girls of History has followed 
it (Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d. each). When Still More 
Boys and Girls of History comes to be published (may the day 
come soon) many of its thousands of readers will hope that it 
will contain episodes from the story of physics, chemistry and 
biology, both in their ‘pure’ and in their applied state. The 
omission of this delightful side of history from the present 
volume is regretted by many young readers. In Unwritten 
History (Nelson, 3s. 6d.) Henry Rushton Hall has told the 
story of the researches of archzologiSts into the periods of the 
Old and New Stone Ages and the Bronze Age, periods that, so 
experience teaches, are particularly fascinating to children under 
eleven. It is a delightful book. Exploring by Air, Great Stories 
of the Air, How an Aeroplane Flies and How the Airman Finds 
His Way, all by F. V. Monk and H. T. Winter (Blackie, Is. 
each), are fascinating books for air-minded and mechanically- 
minded children. In How an Aeroplane Flies, however, very 
difficult problems have to be explained, and two intelligent but 
not very mechanically inclined boys of 13, to whom the review 
copy was submitted, found it definitely tough. The others are 
easier. ; 

In the seven books just reported upon, what the author has to 
say is chiefly conveyed by means of the text. In the next group 
—Infants of the Zoo, by E. C. Boulanger (Dent, 7s. 6d.), More 
Living Things for Lively Youngsters, by T. J. S. Rowland 
(Cassell, 3s. 6d.), The Wonder Book of Do You Know? by Harry 
Golding (Ward, Lock, 5s.)—the pictures are the chief medium 
of communication. The Zoo infants are enchanting. Parents 
may fear to show the photograph of the baby warthog in case 
of an instant demand that a warthog be the next member of the 
family circle. Mr. Rowland’s pictures are not photographs but 
line-drawings, and he is concerned with the more entertaining 
parts of elementary biology, an admirable feature of the book 
being that there is a good deal in it about such organisms as 
insects, seaweed and fungi, about which there is comparatively 
little well-expressed information for readers of seven to twelve. 
This is an excellent book whose humour will entice the reluc- 
tant, but not annoy the serious child. All but really unfortunate 
children are already familiar with The Wonder Books, perhaps 
the best popular series which has ever awakened growing 
curiosity. The new example is as admirable as the others, with 


pictures of forked lightning, vipers’ fangs, water-beetles , 


breathing and water running out of taps, which will entice both 
the least well- and the best-informed child. 

Modern Handbook for Girls, by Olive Richards Landers 
(Hutchinson, §s.), is another book which is definitely above the 
average. It is for girls in the earlier teens and gives sensible 
advice on such things as running a club, dress, sewing, and 
amateur theatricals. The girl of today is often a difficult person 
to advise, and many dislike the tone in which they are commonly 
addressed so much as ostentatiously to read boys’ books instead 
of those intended for them. This book’s sensible and unassuming 
counsel will certainly prove useful as wellas agreeable. 

To the present writer, however, the most interesting of the 
batch is another to whose author readers of THE LisTENER need 
no introduction. News for Children (Nicholson and Watson, 5s.) 
is a reprint, not of Commander Stephen King-Hall’s wireless 
talks to children, but of his News Column which appears once 
a week in the Evening Standard. If it is difficult to present 
historical events such as the Congress of Vienna, the Industrial 
Revolution, or the Civil War in America to the twelve or thirteen 


year old, it is ten times more difficult to present the Economies 
Conference, Mr. Roosevelt’s Codes and the Gold Standard. 
From a point of view which he makes perfectly clear and with ~~ 
which the majority of well-brought-up children will sympathise, 
Commander King-Hall has successively expounded the most. 
furiously controversial political topics of a controversial year.’ 
How difficult such a task is nobody can guess who has not - 
attempted it. There is, for instance, the danger of making every-~ 
thing in the world seem neat and tidy, and of appearing to try 

to make the child reader believe that the grown-ups are doing 
their job beautifully. Then there is the danger of assuming that 

the child understands little items such as the quantity theory = 
of money, or the history of the Belgian Congo, and thus render- 
ing the whole of a subsequent news item entirely incompre-_ 
hensible. The third danger is that of insisting on explaining too 
much. Nothing is more irritating than the grown-up person wa, » 
when asked where the electric switch is, insists on giving a- 
short dissertation on Faraday and Galvani. All these dangers — 
are here avoided with astonishing skill, and even those parents: _ 
who do not find themselves in ultimate agreement with Com-_, 
mander King-Hall’s analysis will agree that the child who is . 
following his account of contemporary events will acquire not. 
only a great deal of information, but a sense of participation and - 
of coming responsibility. : 


Books cAbout Beasts 


ANIMAL STORIES of whatever nature, presented with sufficient 
conviction and attractiveness of binding, may be assured of a 
certain facile popularity; for most normal children are fond of 
dogs and cats and like to read about them—particularly when — 
the author seasons an elementary knowledge of animal psy- . 
chology with a large dose of sentimental imagination that 
endows his canine or feline ‘hero’ with almost superhuman: 
powers of expression. The trouble is that this seasoning in too’ 
many books serves to disguise a rather dangerous lack of sub- 
stance in the way of genuine understanding of the creatures 
being dealt with, so that their real needs and virtues are lost 
beneath a great deal of pretty-pretty nonsense. For this reason _ 
it is refreshing to come upon a book like K. F. Barker’s Bellman’ 
Carries On (Black, 5s.), which, like its predecessor, Bellman the - 
Beagle, is a sensible outdoor story of the Yorkshire uplands — 
and a canine personality who behaves exactly like any real dog 
born and bred among the excitements of the chase: Bellman 
was no housedog, and his sufferings at the hands of a well-. 
meaning but foolish mistress who tried to coddle him with 
cushions and drawing-room tea were as real as those of ‘Travel- 
ler’s Joy’—the hunter-turned-puller subject of the book of = 
that name by the same author (Country Life, ros. 6d.)—in the" 
livery stables, gypsies’ camp, and field of the brutal North- 
Country farmer to which his misfortunes took him before his- 
final rescue and reinstatement. In Major Fairfax-Blakeborough’s» 


‘Robin the Racer (Burns Oates and Washbourne, 2s. 6d.) the: 


story is much less important than the facts on which it is” 
based; and the result is an excellent elementary textbook on’ 
the care and training of a horse, though it is a pity that it~ 
is not better illustrated. In classes to themselves come A Fungle_ 
Picnic, by Clifford Webb (Warne, 5s.), which tells for very 
young children the story of two small adventurers who ‘once, - 
when it was all cold and foggy in London . . . got into a 
big ship and sailed away for days and days and days’ to Africa, 
and illustrates it with very charming-colour pictures by the __ 
author; and Cecil :Aldin’s latest dog book, Fust Among Friends 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.). The latter is perhaps not’ __ 
primarily meant for. children, but old-and young will certainly 
enjoy the bull terriers sprawling on forbidden cushions, the __ 
cheeky little West Highlanders and the wistful spaniels with — 
which he has peopled his pages. Two other books worth men= 
tioning are of sterner stuff and intended for rather older readers, 
The Wolf King, by Joseph Wharton Lippincott (Harrap, 6s.); 
tells the story of a stark struggle for existence between man ; 
wolf-pack in the fastnesses of the Canadian Rockies; and in 7 
Haunters of the Silences (Nelson, 3s. 6d.) Charles G. D. Robe: 
has collected eighteen fascinating and vividly-told tales of 
life—bear, eagle, shark, moose and squirrel—against a bac! 
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| Ernest 


Newman: 
s THE MAN LISZT. 


A caniprchensive’ study: ot Liszt has 
long been awaited, and this book 
‘excellently fulfils the need. 
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‘New. Essay. s hy. 


; H. E BATES H. J. Massinopam _ 


Aprtan Bett © R. H. Mottram 
EDMUND BLUNDEN R. Exits ROBERTS’ 
Tvor Brown V, SACKVILLE-WEST 


Joun Cottier”. A. G.STREET ... 

W. H. Davies Sir W: BEAcH THOMAS 3 

E. W. HENbY H. W. TIMPERLEY 
- HucH PenPOLe 


The Times writes : “Here i is arrayed ait 


the chivalry - of our. modern essayists,. 
each writing on his chosen shire. . . of es 
And adds that ‘ “the photographs are of : 


rare beauty.” 


Fifteci ihstratons oe) Sia meee. net 


HUGH KINGSMILL- 


THE SENTIMENTAL 
~ JOURNEY 
A Life of Charles Wiekens 


“ Cestainly brilliant and fr equently witty.” 
—DAvVID GARNETT, : 


aN poss ait in acid. ¥—The Sunday Times, — 


With-a frontispiece, Scere O16 neh 


OLIVE MOORE 


THE APPLE Is 
BITTEN AGAIN 


An infinite. variety of theme, mood ahd image a 
--is enclosed between the covers.of this small --. 
~* volume, a challenge to all that is ster eoty ped and» 


imnechanieally ‘sophi sticated:: 


W ae. wv ‘portrait. a Paton 6/- — 


BERNARD “-MANDEV ILE 


THE FABLE OF 
‘THE BEES 


~ Tntroduction by DOUGLAS GARMAN 


The first” popular edition of this intellectually 


s2 exciting “analysis of social motives; one of the 


niost influential books of the 18th iene 


of Peta 6/- net 


——. ——WISHART === 


~ THE HON.’ SIR JAMES PARR, K.C.M.G., High Com- . 
. ; missioner for New Zealand. 
gif , THE ACTING: eo es FOR 
THE HON. G: H. FERGUSON, KG. LE.D., High 
_ Commissioner for Canada. 
THE HON. SIR EDGAR R. BOWRING, High Com- - 
=P missioner for Newfoundland. 
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- AND MOST aie gay ANNUAL "ON 


R.T.S., 4 BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, 


UOre the” 


Children’ S Hour 
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During the: past weeks millions of children the ‘world 
over have been listening to the adventures of John 
Henry, .the gallant mouse of the S.S. Iolanthe, being . 
broadcast in the Children’s Hour from the B.B. C.. We 
have much pleasure in offering, in book form, the adven-— 
iures of this gallant little fellow. Illustrated 
Dy the»author, it is the jolliest book issued for 
years and the favourite gift book for 1934. ~ 


Sooo THE ANEW 


EMPIRE ANNUAL 


7s. 6d. Large Crown quarto. — Ilhistrated 


320 ages 
with half-tone pictures and line drawings, 


thr oughout 


abaetite with four full-page plates in colour and four in | 


photogravure. 
eraeiak Ai beeaien have been contributed by— - 


SIR] BooN: aMITRA, MAL OKG.Sih, ‘KCB. -C-B.E.,’ 


- High Commissioner for India. 
SIR EVELYN ®* “WRENCH, C.M.G., LL.D., Founder of 
the Overseas Club. 


This unique volume has been compiled for the boy and 
girl of to-day, in response to the persistent 
demand of their questing minds— Tell 
us about our Empire.” 

ar ee ae 7NETT. 
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THE BOY'S 


OWN ANNUAL — 


Here is a book that can be given to any bee for, no 
matter what his particular hobby or pastime may be, he 
will find plenty of interesting matter in these enthralling 
pages. Lhere are» plenty of stories, long and_ short, 
and in addition to some fine colour prates) well over 


a thousand illustrations. A PRESENT 
THAT IS SURE TO BE FULLY AP- 12s. 6d. 


PRECIATED, 


OWN ANNUAL 


This excellent’ volume makes ‘an ideal gift, and’ is the 
premier annual for the- present-day girl. It contains 
many long and short stories by favourite writers, practical 
articles on things for girls to make and do, on dress- 
making, on all branches of girls’ sports. by experienced 
players, and well-informed ieee aiving advice on 
various careers open to girls, THE B 

12s. 6d. 
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; Beautifully. lustearedas LChavinian Bindings. 
~ Coloured. Wrappers. 


Editor : DAVIDE C. MINTER “53> 
MODERN HOME CRAFTS. This book deals in a h 
practical way with every branch of modern home crafts. 
It has been compiled not only for those to whom craf 
work is a joyous occupation for leisure hours, but also 
for those who intend to becsme serious craftsmen a 
women. f “15s. n 


MODERN NEEDLECRAFT. This book deals with evel 
branch of needlecraft in a highly practical way—demo 
strating by picture, diagram and text those methods prov 
best by the experienced worker. © 16s. ne 


By J. H. ELLIOT. i 2 ee 


MUSIC AND HOW TO ENJOY IT.: 
and other listeners, based ‘on the fetGilts: of persona 
inquiries concerning. the kind of knowledge which the 
layman needs in order to be an intelligent listener to 
good music, at AERC be Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. net 
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STORY BOOKS FOR BOYS | 
AND GIRLS | 


: By PERCY TF. WESTERMAN. : P 
THE BLACK HAWK: The Story of a Stolen Submarine. 6s. 
' ANDY-ALL-ALONE: The Story of a Modern Crusoe. 5s. 
THE WESTOW TALISMAN: The Tale of a p engerous Quest. 


3s. Gd. net 
By B, ‘WEBSTER SMITH, -- 
SOME GREAT ADVENTURERS. 
By GUY VERCOE. 
THE ear OF THE SKIES: The Story of a oes Genius 


2s. Gd. net 
By ANGELA BRAZIL. ~ 

JEAN’S GOLDEN TERM. An interesting girl’s jolly experiences. ie 
a novel’ school And the solution of a mystery. 3s. Gd. net 

\ ; 
By JEFFREY HAVILTOWN. et 
THE LUCK OF _ STUDY THIRTEEN. 3s. 6d. net | 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. ha 
A Tale of Colombia. 


By VIOLET M. METHLEY., 


net ' - 
net 


3s. 6d. net 


_ERICA’S RANCH: 


5s. net = 


3s. Gd. net 


MYSTERY CAMP. 


BLACKIE’S FLYING SERIES. ‘By F. V. Morx Baa H. T. ayes 
Illustrated with diagrams and line drawings.. How an Aero- 
plane Flies. How the Airman Finds his Way. Great Stories 4 


of the Air. Exploring by Air. All at 1s. net each 


THE HORIZON LIBRARY | ee 
Price 3/6 net 


_ TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By Srantry Rocers. rn 
TINDERTOKEN SCHOOL. By W. R. Henperson. iit cp 4 
LITTLE TONINO. By Heten Hitt and Vioter Maxwe tt. nyt 
A BOOK OF GIRLS’ STORIES. By four celebrated writers for girls. 
GREAT STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, Edited by Dorotuy Kine. 
THE HOUSE IN THE LANE. By Percy F. Naytor. 


THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS | 


EVERYTHING NEW 


-BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 3s. 6d. net 
BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL. 5s. net 
BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL. 5s. net 
BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL. 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated List of Books suitable ie presentation post fr 
on application. : 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 


- 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


FANTASTIC IN LITERATURE—and especially in children’s 
rature—is not easy of achievement; and it is therefore all the 
aore pleasant to discover a book like Mr. and Mrs. Tomnoddy, 
xy M. M. B. Higham (Longmans, 6s.), where facts receive such 
i fantastic twist that this suburban couple,-living in an ordinary 
_ suburban house with ordinary suburban neighbours, take quite 
_ casually the flattening out of Mr. Tomnoddy by a steam-roller, 
the winning of a crossword prize to go to Hollywood and be a 
film-star, and the flooding of the neighbourhood by an accident 
to the garden-hose. There are illustrations on every page. 
ate hy The stories of Miss Eleanor Farjeon are some of the most 
_ __ delightful written for children today. In her new volume, Fim 
at the Corner (Blackwell, 5s.), presented in a very attractive 
____ linen-covered binding, ‘Young Kate’ and ‘The Little Lady’s 
____ Roses’ are as simple and charming as anything of Hans Ander- 
sen. And here is a book straight from Hans Andersen’s own 
country—Bibi Goes Travelling, by Karin Michaelis (Allen and 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.). The little Danish girl, Bibi, has already become 
familiar to English boys and girls in a volume which was hailed 
as the best children’s book of recent years. These new adven- 
tures in Germany, mostly related in the form of letters from 
- Bibi to her Daddy in Egypt, are also translated by. Hedvig 
__ Collin, and will be equally popular. Another excellent transla- 
- tion is Erich Kastner’s The Flying Classroom (Cape, 7s. 6d.), of 
which it is only necessary to say that Johnny, Matthias, Uli, 
Martin, Doctor B6kh and the Non-Smoker are likely to become 
as well known as Annaluise and Anton, and that their doings 
fare as entertaining as those of Emil and his ‘gang’. Following 
more closely the recognised traditions of children’s literature are 
The Turf-cutter’s Donkey, by Patricia Lynch (Dent, §s.), which 
contains not only a turf-cutter’s donkey but two children, an 
‘elephant, a Wise Woman, a golden eagle, a leprechaun, a tin 
- airman, gipsies, tinkers, and the Fianna: In Peril for the King, 
by Agnes Blundell (Burns Oates, 3s. 6d.), an historical adven- 
_ ture story of the time of the Civil War, with the heroine a ‘young 
». gentlewoman’ of 12 years, who cannot resist turning ‘cat-i’-the- 
‘pan’ on the newly-made beds: and The Death of the Dragon, by 


_s 


_J. B. Morton (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 6s.)—the first book of 


fairy-stories Mr. Morton has produced—full of goblins; giants, 
dragons and princes who seek their fortune, and very pleasantly 
‘illustrated by George Morrow. And worthy of hearty commen- 
dation is the new edition of The Log of the Ark, by K. M. 
“Walker and G. M. Boumphrey (A. and C. Black, §s.). The 
‘troubles of Noah, in carrying a mixed cargo of animals on a 
journey of indefinite length to an uncertain destination, cannot 
'be read without a continuous chuckle. 
For younger children there are The Youngest Omnibus, ‘con- 
ducted by Rosalind Vallance’ (Nelson, 7s. 6d.), which contains 
verse, plays and stories—but mostly stories—by all the best- 
_ known children’s writers of today and yesterday; and Widdy- 
'Widdy-Wurkey, a book of nursery-rhymes from many lands, 
translated by Rose Fyleman (Blackwell, 3s. 6d.). And for the 
‘really little ones there are favourite English Nursery Rhymes, 
collected and illustrated with full-page colour plates by Marjory 
Hood (Eyre and Spottiswoode, §s.); and My Little ABC, 
_ prepared by Gilbert Cousland (Collins, 3s. 6d.), which has been 
illustrated by excellent full-page photographs after considerable 
- study of children’s reactions to the various picture-subjects. 


cAll for cAdventurers 


_____ ONE REASON wuy Ballantyne and Captain Marryat keep their 
_ popularity so well is that the adventures in their books have a 
- matter-of-fact basis and are told in a matter-of-fact way. Their 

_ heroes may end by fighting pirates or gorillas, but they usually 
_, begin at school, or in the bosom of their family—in cir- 
cumstances, that is, not radically different from those of 
____ their readers, who have therefore no difficulty in putting them- 
__ selyes through the story beside the hero. Judged by this 
; pean L. A. G. Strong’s A Fortnight South of Skye, Hugh 
_ ‘Talbot’s The China General (Blackwell, 3s. 6d. each) and 
__ _L.E.O. Charlton’s Near East Adventure (Nelson, 3s.6d.) are very 
good books. The two boys in A Fortnight South of Skye are sent 
__ © Off to a cottage on the West Coast for the summer holidays; they 
"begin by fishing and rowing, and end with a highly topical (and 
too possible) encounter with a French boat trawling in for- 
den waters. It is a compliment to Mr. Strong that he makes 
art of his book every bit as interesting as the out- 
ary—see, for example, his fine description of a 
journey to Scotland, meals and all. The China 
with a breakage (the General was made of, not 
1 lina) and an angry aunt; the joint villains of this 
_and heroes of the rest of the book, are a boy and a dog, 
ean! from home, get caught up in a circus, go in danger 
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see a corpse, find themselves in a copse fire, and end up with 
Roger enlisting as a drummer-boy. Near East Adventure also 
begins with a running-away from home which leads Len and 
Bob, via a sinister chateau in France, to the Syrian desert, over 
which they fly and on ‘to which they parachute, while Arabs, 
drug-traffickers and the R.A.F. all play, their part in the adven- 
ture. The Near East again is the scene of Gurney Slade’s Led by 
Lawrence (Warne, 2s. 6d.); Jasper Courtenay, brought up in the 
East, good linguist, has the luck to run into T. E. Lawrence in 
Cairo in the first year of the War and sees him through the 
campaign with the Arabs. Adventure is neatly mixed with 
biology in Patagonian Holiday by M. I. Ross (Routledge, 
3s. 6d.) Three American children go with their biologist uncle 
to collect plants and flowers in Patagonia; on the way they are 
wrecked on the Falkland-Islands, and make a house out of a 
whale’s skeleton. The boys and girl are sometimes rather too 
glib with their information; but their adventures are likely to 
excite even the unscientific. Finally, there are two good books of 
first-hand experience. The Treasure of Atil (Warne, 3s. 6d.) is 
Captain F. W. de Valda’s account of his own search for lost 
treasure in Mexico; and Stanley Rogers’ Tales of a Traveller 
(Blackie, 3s. 6d.) tells of railroading in the States, trainhold-ups, 
a forest fire, and an American submarine during the War. 


From the Children’s Hour 


FINDING WIRELESS FAVOURITES in a book is like meeting old 
friends in a new place, and provides an occasion for rejoicing. 
Here are four books to bring joy to the hearts of London 
Children’s Hour listeners. Mabel Marlowe’s copper-gnome 
stories have been heard since the very early days of broad- 
casting, and now they have for the first time been collected and 
published in Barney Blue-Eyes (Nelson, 3s. 6d.), with a foreword 
by ‘Uncle Peter’ who has from the beginning been connected 
with their broadcasts, and illustrations by Harry Rountree. 
Harcourt Williams is himself a broadcaster, and tells the old 
tales—‘The Golden Goose’, “The Twelve Dancing Princesses’, 
‘Snow-White and Rose-Red’, and the rest of them—in a way 
all his own. They have. been collected in Tales From Ebony 
(Putnam, 6s.), and very attractively illustrated by C. F. Tunni- 
cliffe. ‘Pomona’, the creation of W. M. Letts, belongs to slightly 
later Children’s Hour history. She emerges from Pomona and 
Co. (Nelson, 5s.) as a thoroughly natural and jolly little girl 
with a gift for making interesting friends and for falling into 
scrapes which, however, generally manage to turn out all right 
in the end. Still later in broadcasting annals came the Gerry 
adventures, by Kit Higson (Putnam, §s.)—but why should these 
be called The Dull House, and any exterior mention of Gerry be 
left to a loose paper band round the cover? Finally, John Henry, 
some of whose exploits have lately been read at the microphone, 
makes his appearance in John Henry Goes to Sea, by Ernest Noble 
(Religious Tract Society, 6s.); and the North Regional Child- 
ren’s Hour ‘Excursions Abroad’ have provided the basis for 
Margaret Baumann’s Uncle Pennywise and Peter (Methuen, 6s.)— 
an entertaining travel-book for small people. 


Hardy cAnnuals 


OF ALL CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS for children, the ‘hardy annuals’ 
issued by a number of publishing firms are probably the most 
popular, containing as they do a variety of fare calculated to suit 
all tastes. Among the best of those intended for young children 
this year are Leading Strings, ‘the baby’s annual’, and The 
Prize (both Simpkin Marshall, 2s. 6d.); Hutchinson’s Children’s 
Annual (Hutchinson, 2s. 6d.), which besides stories and verse 
includes the materials for two amusing table games: and the 
Child’s Companion Annual (Religious Tract Society, 3s. 6d.). 
Both Chatterbox (Simpkin Marshall, 5s.) and The New Empire 
Annual (Religious Tract Society, 7s. 6d.) contain some interest- 
ing articles on elementary science and nature study, and in the 
case of the latter on imperial subjects. All parts of the Empire 
are remembered, and the illustrations are mainly actual photo- 
graphs. No. 12, Foy Street (Blackwell, 6s.) has stories by 
Eleanor Farjeon, Algernon Blackwood, Mabel Marlowe, and 
other well-known writers for children. For older girls there are 
The School Girl’s Annual (Religious Tract Society, 3s. 6d.), 
dealing mainly in stories of school life; Hutchinson’s Girls’ 
Annual (Hutchinson, 3s. 6d.); and The Girls’ Own Annual 
(Religious Tract Society, 12s. 6d.), which, in addition to school 
and adventure stories, has a number of articles on handicrafts, 
travel, sports and camping, and amateur dressmaking. Among 
the equivalent books for boys may be mentioned, by the same 
publishers and at the same prices, The School Boy’s Annual, 
Hutchinson’s Boys’ Annual, and the Boy’s Own Annual, the 
latter including some excellent hints on engineering, nature 
study, stamp collecting; flying and sports. 
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Greyfriars, Edinburgh. By David Octavius Hill. Edinburgh, 1843-8 James Fisher and his daughters. By David Octavius Hill. Edinburgh, 
By courtesy of the Royal Photographic Society 1843-8 


By courtesy of the Royal Photographic Society 
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Street in a small English town. About 1840. By W. H. Fox Talbot Bridesmaids at the wedding of the Crown Prince of Prussia and Princess 


From ‘Aus der Friihseit der Photographie, 1840-1870 Victoria of England. By an unknown photographer. London, 1858 
(Frankfurter Societats Druckerei G.m.b.H.) From ‘Aus der Ertihsest der Photographie, 1840-1870’ 


Nadar’. About 1860 
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By courtesy of the Royal Photographic Society — 
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In the Catacombs of Paris. 
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By Hippolyte Bayard. P 
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Artillery at Yorktown, Virginia, in preparation for the campaign of 1862, in the American Civil War. By. Jaawed wy Coat! wee: 
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The Lady of Shalott. By hat P. Robinson. 1861 
By courtesy of the Royal Photographic Soctety 
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Portrait of Miss Florence Fisher. By Julia Margaret‘Cameron, London Sleepy Hollow. By Ta C. Gale. 1887 
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About 1865 By courte 
By. courtesy of the Royal Photographic Society 
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By courtesy of the Royal Photographic Society 


Portrait of Duse. By E. J. Steichen. 190 Photograph by E. Atget. Paris. About 1900 


By courtesy of the Royal Photographic Society and of E. J. Steichen, Esq. From ‘Atyct’ (Messrs. Jonquiéres) and by courtesy of Miss Berenice Abbott 


Paris, 1911. By A. Stieglitz 


‘Maleret-F otografie-Film’ 
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El Toro. By A. L. Coburn. 1906 


By courtesy of the Royal Photographic Society 


Infra-red Aerial Photograph of English and French Coasts 


‘The Times’, October 5, 1932 
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Disembodied-Heuse. By Moholy-Nagy. 1929 La Féte Foraine.. By Brassai. 1933 
From ‘Paris de Nuit’, by courtesy of B. T. Batsford Ltd. 


Shell (Nautilus Pompilius). X aay photograph. By J.B. Polak. 1927 Advertisement for Price's candles. By John Havinden. 1933 
n 


From ‘Malerei-F oteyrafie-Film’, by Moholy-Nagy, and ‘Wendingen’, Amsterdam 


Photopeavare by, Eyre & Spottiswoode it? Ei East Harding Street, London, E.c. 4 


